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NTRODUCTION 



. Background 



I. 



u^au of Social Science Research:, has been 

voucfiering' vocational training for clients of the 

UH) in Portland, Oregon, first for institu- / 

recently for on-the-job training (OJT) . This 

•ing for institutional training and is the 

three reports which investigate the feasibility 

1 ternat 1 ve method for acquiring occupati onal -ski 1 1 

the development and early phases of the program 

are available m earlier reports. ^'^ Vouchering places the buying 

power for iris/ci tutional training into the hands of the clients, thus 

allowing tnefm greater aOtonomy /n deciding their own occupational 

/ ^ / * ' 
destiny, yt has been hypothes.i zed that the granting of decision-making 

,7 / / / , ^ 

autonpm^ ^o clients along with responsibility for their decisions would 



/ 

/ * 



i cvcease/ the clients' fefelings, of control'^ver their own lives. Increase 
t^fiejr sfense .of involvment in programs ;»fln^ reinforc^e their commitment 
to the achievement of successful outcomes. A n"Umber of questions were 
raised with respect to WIN clients'" ability and wtllingness to make the 
necessary decisions abo\(t insti ttitipnal vocational training/ 

Phase I of this longitudinal study consisted of interviewing 
.•the population of vouchered institutional trainees <0t about^ the ti^ne 



youchering is a mechanism fo^ modi fying'the relationship 

between pubiix: agencies and their clients by replacing the provision 

of goods or services in kind with 'some form of authorization which 

wl Kl", permi t the client to select and "purchase" what is needed front 

the available market supply. " 
\ * - 

' o ' ' 

Ann Kichardson and Laure M. Sharp, The Fea#lbility of Vouchered 
Training in WIN: Report on the First Phase of a Study (Washington, D.C» 
bureau of Social Science Research, I'nc, December, 197^).'' 

^B,ruce B. Dunning, Occupational Choices and Vocational School 
Selections: Experiences wi th the Port land WIN Voucher Training Program 
(W^ashi ngton , D.C.t Bureau of SJotial SciencA^Research, Inc., December, 
1976) . \ > ^ 
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they comnitted their vouchers to a training vendor. These .interviews 
focused primarily on factors presumed to be influential in choosing 
training occupations and training vendors with particular emphasis on 
the experience of, and reaction to, " deci si on-maki ng autonomy (Dunning, 

p. 1, fn. 3). / . ' 

The present report covers the periocj/during which WIN trainees 
completed or otherwise departed from vocational training. This "End- 
of -Training Survey" focuses primarily on the exp^ri en^esof trainees 
during draining, their reactions to the training a^ training institu- 
tions, and their first experiences after traioing.l * ' • 

The third report of the study will focus on the laljor force 
behavior and employment experience of the same group of trainees some 
eighteen months subsequent to departure from training. This »'EmpJoyment 
Experience Survey" will be available in late 1977.^ , 

This current phase of the exploratory study emphasizes two major 
' a^refs: commitment to training goals, and early ^employment patterns. It 
attempts to answer the following questions: 

L What are the training experiences -of the voucher recipients? 



com- 



2. Vlhat differences and/or similarities do we find in the - 
mi tment to training goals between voucher recipients and 
participants in the conventional WIN progh^ni? 

, ' t 

3. What are the early employment pattern;s of the vouchered 
clients, and boy* are they different or* the same as those' 
of participants in the- conventional WIN prpgram? 

4. What are the strengths of the two systems? 

• 5. Which clients* needs are best served by the voucher system; 
wRich by the conventional WIN system? 

^ the Data Base 

^ For participants in the study, the data^Xase consisted of WIN 
records, the Contract between' the traTning institution and^theWIN 
Employment Service, and interview data^. WIN records provided demo- 
graphic information on the participants agev sex, educational level,^^ 



Vpor information on the design of the voucher system see Dunni.ng, 
p, 1, fri. 3. 



number of dependents, participation status (volunteer or n»andatory») , 
and the W(N team to which one was attached (thi^s information was avail- 
able only for voucher participants). The Contract provided data on 
training institution, length and cost of trairfing, and occupation for 
which training was provided. The bulk pf the data reported here for 
' vouched and "regular*'^ participants came from the interview schedules. 
It sought information on admissions procedures at tr^aining institutions, 
counsel I ng-gui dance required and received there (this I nformatio??^as 
available only for voucher participants), training satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction, and possible school exploi tation of trainees. It also 
sought to gather i nformati on on accomplishment of training goals and 
reasons for dropping out of training. Employment behavior in the three 
month period following training^ was examined next*: Was the client in 
the labor force? Was the .client working in his/her training occupa- 
tion? In addition, ^alary^nd job location i*n format ion was obtained. 
Those who were out of the la^or fdtce were asked ^out their future 
plans. Self-esteem information was gathered on all voucher trainees, 
and finally, data on satisfaction/dissatisfaction with the voucher 
program and clients' insights into possible shortcomings of the program 
were also obtained. (See Appendix A'for copies of the interview 
schedules for voucher and reg'ular" part i cl pants . ) 

Participants in the Study ^ ^ 

Of the 15^ voucher participants who were interviewed-^for* the 
first follow-up study (commitment), 75 percent (115) responded to the 

-^'•Regular*' respondents . refers to Wl N participants who-werit 
through the conventional WIN system. They are our comparison gi'oup 
^nd the term will be used interchangeably with "converfl^iona I WIN ^ 
participants." , > * 

* t 

^he presqrnt study included all J67 Wl N^partJ ci pants^who had 
committed their institutional vouchers prior to the cutoff date for^ 

.data collection in early fall of 197^. Of these, 92 percent (15^) were^ 
*in1tervjewed for the first phase of this longitudinal ^tud/. Of the 
voucher nonrespondents, two refused to be interviewed apd the remainder 
could not be located. See Dunning, p. I, fn. 3» Appendix G 'f»or a 
comparison of the characteristics of respondent-s and nonrespondents. 

^Tjhe comparison suggests that there are no significant differences 
between thi tt>t^) "^roup and the respondents with respect to any of the 

/.demographic criteria. " 



••End*of-T raining Survey. (See Ap^pendix E for an analysis of the 
characteristics of the voucher respondents and nonrespondents . ) 

In order to provide a basis for estimffting^the .effects of 
vouchcring, a comparison group of regular trainees who Kad entered 
vocational training under the conventional ,^unvouchered WlN#prbceduJ5^s 
in 1973 were interviewed^ during the Spring of 197^. Comparative data 
on I63^regular WIN participants were available for the "End-of- 
. Training Suj^vey.^' 

Presentation of Findings and Hypotheses 
Related to the ^^End-of-T raining Survey^ 

This report cqhsists of eight chapters*, thapter II describes 
tbe training experiences of the vouchered respondents. The admissions 
• procedure^, quality of training^ counseling and guidance availability,' 
placement assistance, quality of instruction and^^^ei\ll satisfaction 

wifrbe discussed. ' _ ' 

In Chapter IM the findings related to tralni gg^sati s fact ion 
and completion will te di^ussed. The nYain hy^theses this chapter, 
will Attempt to teSt arej > 

1. There is no significant dlfferfenco. in the proportion of 
r\ ' vouchered and nonvou'chered WIITcJients in insti tji^ional 

training that report*satisfaction with their training.. 

-i » ; . . 

2, There. is no significant difference in, the completion rates 

' < of voucher. recipients and clients who go through the con - 
/vehtional vJtlJ^program.' — . , . 

^Chapter IV will present findings related to the.earjy labor 
force behavJor of the respondents. Thjs chapter wi I'l attempt t<J test 
the. hypotheses that: . / > , 

\ ' ^1. There is no significant difference in^the.early labor 

' ' * force behavior ofj^ vouchered acid nonvouchefed clients. ^ 

\ • i, ^ \ 2.' There is no signi.ficant difference in the proportion of 

[ ^ , voucher and regular respondents wprking in their training* 

' occupations during the first three wnths- fol'Towing 

* training. - ' - ~ 



^The 163 regular ,r^pondents constituted only ^7 percent of 
all regular WIN partici pa'ifK who 'received, insti tuti<^nal training in 
1973. Host of the regular respondents could not be located. For 
<Jetai,ls see Dunning; p. I, tr. 3. * ~^ ■ ^ 
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3. There is no signi f leant difference in tKe average salary ,^ 

- received by the voucher recipients^ and tne clients who go 
through the con^'entlonal WIN program. y 

.There Is no 'Si gni f i cant ^i f ference In the job satisfaction 
Qf^.voachered and nonvouchered respondents. 

ln«Chapter V, the concept oT autonomy will .be examined and its 
iipplications for Wl N j^^jp^Tpants discussed. ^ ^ 

Chapter VI examl/ies anv^ changes ^n self-esteem the v^cher * 
respondents may have experienced from the time they committed their 
vouchers to three months after training.' • 

GhapTer VII ^deals with voucher clients'' suggestions f9r 
im^y-bvemeot of the voucher system. The last chaptec<c3(£hapter VIII) 
"conrath^ summarizing and concluding remarks. . ^ • 

Copies of the voucher recipient '*^nd-of-Tfainingf' and regula^r 

participant interview schedules appear. In Appendix A. Appendices 6 

'and C contain* the Occupational Classification and Classification of 

Trai ni ng Vendors respectively. The self-assessment form is fo'urtd tn 

Appendix D.* An analys'ls of the response rates and the characteristic^ 

of voucher respondents and nonrespondents Is discussed In^fppendlx E. 

Appendix F presents note^ on the Interpretation of Q2g^sioi| Vesijlts. 

Complete regressipn tables are ^Lso presented In Appendi*x F. * » 

• . ' " , 

' * ' ' Data Analysis ' ^ 

In order to assess fully the effects of voucherifng relative ^o 
« . ' ' '< • • ^ * 

reguKar WIN training, this ah'alysis will proceed in the^ fol lowing 

/ ' ' , * 

three^.^d I'rect j«ons : " ' , 

• The overall (gross) dl^fferences between voucher and regular . 
''.A respondents will be exami ned J^l rst. ^ 

• TIte exper\^ences of voucher and their regular WIK counterparts 
(e'lg., people of thfe same age) will be'examlned next. This 
comparison pijts the focus on tlie dl f ferenc^S^^^hl^ch voucherfng 
made for comparable subgroups of people. 

^1 - • <k * J * 

- Isolate separately those subgroups for whom voucher I ng 
made a difference s 

, -Isolate separ^tely those subgroups for whom voucher! ng 
did not .make a difference . 

' Z ' ' ' • ' ^ 

' • TIte exfjerlences unlgue to voucher clients wl 1 1 bffe examined last. 

The study utilizes essentially two methods o^f ranS^l ys i s^ The ^ 
first is a, cross-tabu lation by percentages to highlight differences % 
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between the, voucher and regular comparisort groups. The second tech- 
nique is a multivariate one--multiple classJ ficatioi^analysis--where 
the coefficient for each variable expresses the magni tiide and direction 
of ^e percentage point deviation Trpm the mean of the depei\dent 
variable. (See Appendix F for more complete information about t-h is 
technique.)- * ' ir 

' ^* . - , ' 

• A Nbtb K)f Caution 

The Portland institutional vouchering project was intended and 
designed as policy-oriented research conducted in a real world -setting. 
This '«ntai led 'acceptance of certain conditions which ijnposed Umi^a- ^ ^ 
tions-on the tonduct of the rese^ch 5nd the ability tp generalize from^ 
' the Portland experience. Among the most significant of these 'condi tions 
were the fol Vowing: ^, . ^ 

• The vcMjchered insti tuti<5TT3> training program was Conducted by"- 
' the j^ular WIN staff concurrently with the larger-, on-going^ 

Wly^rogram. Consequently, policy decisions -and administrative 
a/tions external to the research project itself inevitably * 
arfected the proj^ect introducing variable^ which the reseaf-chers 
often could not -measure, l^t alone control. 

^» An ideal research ^deSl gn would have called for simultaneous- 
vouchered and nonvouchered i r\sti tut i opal training.^ fhi^, was: 
"^not feasible for administratn ve and budgetary coasfips . Therer ' 
' fore, a comparison group of regula^ trainees who had receiv.ed' 
-J * institutional training prior to the pp>1«d-?Qf' ■fcheri ng had 

to be used. , \ » ^ * ' s - 

• /Because of prbgram budgetary i iffi'i tations , li'ttTe institutional 

training hatJ-^en available in) Portland for several morufhs 
prior to the initiation of vouchering. Consequently, a back- 
^ log of clients wantjng i r^st I tut i on^l- trafni ng had developed 
^and this backlog affected, the makeup of J;be- )n i ti al iprput of 
clients to the voucher program. , , 
•As a result of these conditions, amor^ others, generalization of find- 
ings ^nd conclusions beyond the Port land ^envi ronment i nvoi'ves some risk 
Further, the attribution of effects to vouchering per^.se cannot always 
be fully supported. , ' 
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^Carol Greenhouse. The'^FeaBibiTi tv~bf~reasibi I i ty Testi ng: 
Obseryations*'f rom the Portland WIN Voucher Test (Washington, D.C.:- 
Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., June, 197?). 



, . ' * 1*1 . TAAlfTlNG EXPERIENCES OF THE VOUCHER RECIPIENT^ 
- . " / ,^ r ^ 

This chapter describes the eyper i ences' of the vouchered trainees 
who were Enrolled in vocational schools, in Portland, Oregon. We wi 1 1 
focus On the perceptions and experiences of, the vouchered \i\H trainees 
themselves and will attempt to ascertain the effect of sex, age, ^duca- 
tion, traintngoccupation, the type of schooi attended (public or private), 
and the degree of autonomy experienced on^ admissions rV^ujj^ments , school *> 
services (counseling and guidance, |f acement)' qua^l i ty of instruction, and 

shortcomings ("bad exper iences"i the trainees experienced at t4iei r traih^ ♦ 
1 2 

ing Institutions. \ We are not attempting to measure the "correctness" 

* • r . 

of tne evaluat ions of the subgroups but are seeking t$ investigate 'the 

attitudes and. feelings of these students, and the ef fects^^f^ thel r per-, 

ceptions on%traif>in^ completion and early labor. force behavior Jl^tS be 

examined in subsequent sectioixsldf the report) ."^ 

* e> * 

' Select i vFty; A ^^^^^^'^ n-^Requlrements * 

^ • Encountered by School " Appl Icants 

A Very small proportion of vbughered students registered fof 
'^chocls which did not ha^e some screening procedures -.(t^ab ie""! ) . 
.^rviews by school sta*ff members were the most frequently used*^ 
admisslon^s technique. Combining the data on allotypes of tests ' ^ 
encountered by the student's, 31 percent were administered one or more 



^For a thorough comparison of the training experiences of 
pubiic and pi-ivate school, students see Bruce B, Dinning, Aspects of 
VLO^hered WIN Trainees' Experiences w1 th' Vocat ionaV Trai ni nq Schools: / 
Experiences with the 'Portland WIN Voucher Training Program (Washington, 
D.C.: Bureau ^f Social ici^nce Research, 'Inc., October', 1976). 'His 
findings wi H be" presented in appropriate sections »of this chapter. 

' For i'nformation from the representatives of 5 public and 22 

private schools see Bruce 8^ Dunnin9',and James L. ,Unger, SchoQ^ls' 

Resp'onses to Vouchered Vocational Training: Experiences wl th- the 

Port land WIN Voucher Training Pfo<)ram -(Wash! ngton , D.C.: BurgatJ of 

SociaS Science Research, I n<i^ ; Juiy, 1975). 
* ^ « f ' 

^The ^fect of training experiences on training and labor 
force behavior will be examinred in Chapters III and IV., 



of the three types shown in Table I. In no case^however , did a^respon 
dent report having been rejected by a school. Furthefv none of the 
respondents reported changing from an original training plan as the 
direct re^lt of performance on tests. We also^found that the admis- 
sions requirements had no direct effect on either the training satis- 
'faction or the training completion f-ates of the voucher participants. 
For these reasons we wHl not^ i nvest i gate the admissions requirements 
of particular voucher participants. 



TABLE 1 ■ ■ 

' ' J 

PROPORTIONS OF .RESPONDENTS REPORTING VAf 1 COS 

ADMlSSrONS PROCEOURES'ENCOUNTERED , 



^ Voucher 
Admissions Procedure's Encountered - ^j^^j 



No requl-rements of any kind, just register 8 ^(^^3) 

GeneraJ interview wUh staff member . T ' . ".' . *J . ,^ 86 (HI)' 

Inquiry about earlier schooling ^ * ^ ^ 

School j:ranscrlpts requested . . . ...... \ ■ 22 (111) 

/ !r>3qu4ry*'about *pas^t y^ork experience V* (HI) 

References from previous employers requested * . . . 7 (HI) 

General intelligencje test administered-. 1^ (109) 

Eclud^tiort^l achievement test administered 15 '(HI)'* 

Occupat/onal aptitude test administered. ...... * 17' (Hi) 



Schcx^t Services: CounseUnq and Guidance 
and Placement Services 



Counselling and Guidance 

Reports by the students show that a majority did receive 
counseling help of one sort or another, 57 percent recei ved founseling 
help^in one or roore of the five areas showti in Table 2. For ;nany of 
'xhose wlto- received counseling, it was confined to helf) i n determi ni ng . 
trainfng needs and what courses should t>e taken to train for selected 
occupations I Fi«ftyseven percent of the voucher students reported 
receiving that type of help. In each of the four other areas, only 
minorittes of students received Kelp from t^be schdols. The fact is, 
however, that few of the students felt they needed additional counsel- 
ing and guidance. * * > 

^ABLE ^ . 

PROPORTIONS OF STUDENTS WHO Re'^E I VED- COUNSEL! NG AND (HJI DANCE ilELP 
FROM SCHOOLS AND PROPORTIONS WHO REPORTED A NEEQ FOR MORE HELP/ 
^ (tn Percentages*) 



> , P . . Nefeding 
Type' of 'Counseling - (n) ^% ' Receiving ^ Additi^onal 



H-elp in deciding interests 
and 6ccupaliorta1 g6aLs . . . 


(1 13) 


' ,26 


11* 


Help in determining the 
suitability of interests 
and occupational goals . . . 




29 

> 




Help in determi n i ngi^tra ining - 
, needs and courses that 
should he taken , . . 


' .("3) 


57 


12 

* - • ' 


H?lp in. reviewing progress 


(1.1-2) 
(112) 


^5 ^ 

' ' lb' 
• 


' '17 
*6 



-)0- 



C ^ Voucher Stadents aod The! r*Trai ninq Occupa t ions .--S tuden ts * ^ 
with blue coHaV training occupajt ions'* appear to^ ffeve received less 
counseling and'guidancl^f rom their training institution than di^J those 
preparing for any other occupation (Table 3). Twenty-five peccent 
reported'the need Jo r additional guidance to help in deciding their 
' irtterests and occupat i'ona I goals, a larger proportion than students in 
any other .field.' ' ^ *• , 

A relatively Iarg6— pVoport ion of those with service training 
occupations received personal counseling still many others reported a 
need for -it. , -...^ ^ ' ■ , ' 

Sixty^^five percent of those ^nrol led in training leading tt) 
r clerical occupations received some guidance and counseling from their 
training institutions. Though the counseling was primarily in the 
area pf training needs ethd courses, a thircj of those in <^lerical train- 
ing, did receive assistance in/declding their interests and occupational 
^ goals and in determining the suitabiTity of those Interests a^ goals. 
A very small proportion received personal counseling from their fr<^in- 
ing institution and only, Xhree persons reported needing additional ^ 
counseling in that arear ' ' ^ ' ^ ' 

Sixty-fo,ur percent or more of those enrolled in trai,ning 
leadiQcf tc professiona I / technl cal , or admi ni strat i ve occupations ; 
received some gtiTHahce from their training institutions. Thej r 
counsel ing 'was also primarily in the^ area of traihing needs' and 
corses. Only small proportions of these stijdents were dissatisfied 
wi tn the .amount of guidance they r6c^iVed. * '^^ 

Male and female Students .-"i n only one of the five areas did 
mate student's get proportionately more help than female students. 
Thirty-six percent of the men and 28 percent of the women received ^ 
counsel ing .1 n determining the suitability of their interests and . 
occupatioffal goals (Table ^) . An approximately 10 percent higher 
proportion of women received counseling in deciding their interests 
apd occupational gorals, in de'termining their tpal n i ng, r^eeds and the 
courses they shouJd take, and in reviewing the progress they made in 



'^For a complete list* of how occupations were c lass 1/ led see 
Appendix B'. 
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TAftU 3 

PROPORTIONS OF STUOCNTS WHO RECEIVED COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE HELP FROM SCHOOLS 
4 AND PROPORTIONS WVTO REPORTED A NEED FOR MORE HELP BY TRAINING OtCUPA^ON 









Received He^p • 


• 

t 


Needed ^Add i t i oo« 1 Help 




> Typ« of Counsel.! ng 




Pro^csslooal, 


Clerical . Blue CoMar 


Service , 


Pfofelsloo*' . 
Technical. Clerical 


Blue Collar 


Service 






Adtnintstrdtive 






Administrative ^ 










' (N) - 


i (H) t (N) 
— : — : =r- 


i (N) 


1 X (N) X (N) 


' t (N) 


% (N) 

-i 



Help in deci;din9 interests 
• ^iad occupational goals. 

Help in determining tHc ' 
, suitability of interests 
. and occupational goals. . 



He,lp <n detertnfning trainin5 
nieds and courses 
shut^d be taken 

H«Ip in reviewing progress 

«n training . . . . ^. 

Personal touTiseling . . 



21 (I*.)- 
7 (1^) 



33 (57) 
36 (56) 



13 (2*.) 



65 (57) 38 <2i4) 

35 (5::) - 52 "(23) 
1*1 (56) 13 (2^) 



22 (18) 

hU (I8X 

&0 (18) 

67 (18) 

33 (18) 



17 (12) 

7 (IM 

9 W 

21 (IM 

7 (IM 



11 (57) 
n (56) 

12 (5*7) 

(5^) 
5 (56i 



25 (2*.) 
21 (2W 

8 (2*1) 

26 (23) 



II (18) 

6 (18) 

II (18) 

H (18)" 

n (18) 



2o 



TAB 



PROPORTIONS OF STUDEN^WHO RECEI VEEX- COUNSELI NG AND GUIDANCE HELP FROM SCHOOLS 
AMD PROPORTTONS WHO REPORTED A NEED FOR MORE HELP BY SEX , ^ - 



Type of Counsel ing 



Received Help* 




Female 
% (N) 



' Male 

(N) 



deeded Additional Help 



* Feina4e 
* % (N) 



Male 
% (N) 



Help 4n deciding interests 
, and occupational goals. . . . . . 

Help In determining the i 
suitability of interests 
and occupational goals '. 

Help In determining training 
needs and courses that 
should be taken 

Help in reviewing progress 
in tra ining 

Personal counseling : 



27 (88) 20 (25) 

28 (87) ^ 16 (25) 

59 , (88) (25) 

hl'^ - (88) . . 38 ' (2't) 

16 (87) -16. (25) 



11 (88) ■ lU, (25) 



11 (87) 16 (25) 



11 • (88) 

15 ' (88) 
5 ' (87) 



12 



125) 



25 (25) 
8 (25) 
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"31, * training. Only a very small proportion of vouchered' students received 
^^T. ' personal counseling ^frpm their training Institutions. Equal propor- 
• tlons of men and women received such cdtjnseling. ^ 
^ ' Only a minority of. students, fel^* that they needed mbref counsel- 

ing and guidance from their trai nl ng i ns 1 1 tutions than th^y received. 
^ Interestingly, it was the male students who repcH*ted'a greater need .for 

more counseling than they received. Twenty-four percent of the men ^ ^ 
(compared to 11% of the women) reported a need for help in deciding 
t\ne]r Interests and occupational goals and reviewing thei r * training 
progress. / ^ ^ C « 

Voucher Students ^1 th, PI fferent Educational Levels . — ThoSe with 
le%s than 12 years of education consistently* received more counseling 
from their training institution in all areas with fche exception of help 
in determining .trai ning needs, and courses that should •taken (Tables^S). 
Almost without exception, the most educated students received less 
counseling than did thosp with less education.* . i ~ ^ 

* As wi th^malV and female stud.ents, ^hose^'who received less 
guidance and counsel ing >q1 so repoi^ted slight^Y tnore unmet needs, 
with more than 12 years of education received t;he least- amount of 
counseling and reported t^ greatest proportion of unmet ne^ds. 

Vouched Student s o\t>ifferlnq Ages . --Younger students received.' 
* 1^ . _ ^ • I 

j4JSt slightly more counsel 1 n^^an older student!oVj[T|ble 6^. Thirty 

percent of those students betweenVJS and 29 year^ of age* received help 

in deciding their interest and occupational goaTs whl le ^nly 18 percent 

of those more than 30 years' old Received such, counsel ing. Both. groups 

.of students reported feeling that their needs hafl bisea adequately met. 

A slightly larger proport|on«of younger students, reported needing more" 

help In revi ewing' thei r progress In training, and a slightly larger T 

^ ' proportion of youngef trainees needed additional personal counseling. 

Voucher St udents and Type of ^hool /ktended ^. -"Equal propor- 

' 5 — - ' ; 

tions of public and private school students received help In three of the 

five areas shown in Table 7. However, considerably larger^ proportions 1 

of students attending public schools received help In deterrflning their * 

training needs and the courses that should be taken and personal counseling.^ 




EKLC 



Y ^Dunning,* p. 9» fn. I. ^ ' T * ' ^ 



TABLE 5 . . / ^ 

PROPORTIONS OF STUDENTS WHO RECEIVED COUNSELING AND GU4 o/NCp^HELP FROM SCHOOLS 

AND PROPORTIONS WHO REPORTED A NEED FOR MORE HELP/V EDUCATION ^ 

* Received Help * * / Needed Additional ^lelfp 



Typ^tof Counseling 



Less Than 
12 Years * 

% (N) 




% (N) % (N) 



Less Than 
12 )^ears 

-#fN) 



12 
Years 

%- (N) ■ 



, More Than 
12 Years 



Help in deciding interests 
and occupational goals. . . 

Help in determinir^ the 
, sui tab! U ty of Interests 
and occupational goals. . . 

Help In determining training 
needs and courses that 
should be taken . . . ^ . 

Help in reviewing progress 
,in training 



33 



/39 



'♦2 



^♦8 



(69) • 16 <19) 




Personal counseling ...... 17 



(24) 
(23) 



(24)- 62 ^69) 5*8 " (19) 

(23) 45. -,(69) 42 (19) 
(23) 15 (69) 16- (19) 



.8 (24) 16, (69) 16 (19) 

ate 

4 (235 16 (69) n (19) 

'.I 



'(24) 



9 (69) 16 (19) 



26 (23) I 10 (69) 32 /19) 
9 (23) 4 (69) 11 (16) 



TABLE 6 



PROPORTIONS OF STUDENTS VAiO RECETVEO COUNSELING ANO^UIOANCE HELP FROM SCHOOLS 
AND PROPORTIONS WHO REPORTED A NEED FOR MORE HELP BY AGE 







Received Help 




Needed Additional Help 


♦ Type of Counseling' 




18-29 
Yeai-s 


* » 

30 Years 
or More 


14^9 30 Years 
Years or tlore 




• 


^) 


' % 


(N) 




Help In deciding Interests 
* 


. ' 30 




18 




13 (69) • , 16* m 


Help In determining the 
suitability of ^ntereets 


35 
59 


* 


33 




* 


Help In determi nl ng training • 
should be- Caken . . . . ^ . . 


(69) 


52 


m 


12 (69) ' .11 m 


Help In reviewing progress 


40 






m ] 


21 V (68) (A/*) 






■ih 






6 (69) 2 ^ ('»2) 
^ •■ 


« 










- . ' L ; ' 




\ 




« 

* 







I 



TA^^LE 7 



PROPORTIONS OF STUDENTS WHO RECEIVED COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE HELP FROM SCHpOLS 
ANO PROPORTIONS WHO REPORTED A HEED FORMOR^ HELP 8Y TYPE OF, SCHOOL ATTENDED 



Type of Counse I i ng 



Received Help 



. Public 

- '% (N) 



Pri vate 
%• (N) 



Needed Additional Help 
Er- 



Pub 1 1 c 

%^ ' (N) 



Pri vate 
% * (N), 



Help in deciding interests 


22 


(^9) 


28 




18 




1 1 


m 


"Help in determining the 
sui tabi li ty. of interests 


29 


(^♦8) . 


38. 


m) •■ 


21 


m 


-J 


m 


• 

4^elp in determining training 
needs and courses that 
shoUtd^ be taken 


71 


(^9) 


^♦5 


m 


8 


((♦9) 




'{^)- 


Help in reviewing progress 


^♦7 


(^9) 




'^•(63) ' 


•10 




22 


(63) 




23 


(^8) 


11 




8 


m 


' 5 


. (6^) 



While only slightly more of the public school students than 
those attending private schools reported a need for additional help, 
the content areas in which students of the two types of schools were 
most likely to perceive unmet needs differed somewhat. - While almost 
one-quarter of the public school studerfits reported a need for more 
help in determining the suitabTlity of their interests and occupational 
goals, only 7 percent of those attending privat^e schools repprted such 
a" need. Those in private' schools were more likely to perceive a need 
for additional help in determining training needs and courses to be 
taken and help in reviewing progress in training. 

' ^ Voucher Students and Autonomy . — Although vouchering was 
designed to promote decision-making by clients, there were, in fact 
differing degrees of autonomy. Certain voucfier participants chose 
Jtheir own training occupations and institutions autonomously while 
others had more help from the WIN staff. Of interest, is whether those 
who made their own decrsidns needed moi^e assistance from their training 
institutions than those who did not and whether the autonomous voucher 
participants felt their counseling and guidance needs were unmet more 
of ten. than those Who received WIN staff assistance. We found that 
those respondents who chose their own training occupations got 5li,ghtly 
more he|,p from theif schools than those ^y^ho received direction from the 
WIN staff. At least 37 -percent of the students who made such a"^ * 
decision autonomously received help in either deciding their interests 
and occupational goa.ls or determining the suitability of such interests 
, and goals or both, while only 27 percent of those who did not make 
occupational decisions autonomously received such help (Table 8). As 
WIN does not help in determinin9 specific courses to t^e takem it is 
not surprising that a^n equal proportion of autonomous and nonautonomous 
students received counseling in this area. Both groups of students 
were equally satisfied with the amount of counselin? and guid^ce triey 
received; in only one area, help in reviewing progress in training, 
were the autonomous .students proportionately less satisfied. 

In addition to choice of occupation, vouchers were also designed 
to promote client choice of institution. But again, ir^fact, clients 
could be dichotomized into those who made their own decision aod those 
who received assistance from the WIN staff. We found that those who 

■ ' ' " ... ^ 



TABLE 8 

PROPORTIONS OF STUDENTS WHO RECEIVED COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE HELP FROM SCHOOLS 
AND PROPORTIONS WHO REPORTED A NEED FOR MORE HELP' 
< BY CHOICE OF TRAINING OCCUPATION 







Rece 


ved Help 






ihleeded Additional Help 




Jype-ijpf Counseling 


Chose Own 
Training , 
-Occupation 

% 


Did Not" 
Choose. Own 
— TralTiin^ 
' Occupatjon , 

%\^(N) 


J** Chose Own 
Training 
Occupation 

% r (N) 


Did Not 
Choose Own 

Training 
Occupation 

% , (N) 




Help in deciding Interests ^ 


11 


(83) 


' 23 


. (?5) 






(83) 


13 


(30) . 


1 * 


Help in determining the 
sui tabi 1 i ty of interests 
and occupational goals. . . . 


37 


(82) 




(30) 


• 

11 




(82) 


• 

17 


(30.) ' 




Help in determining training 
nee8s an<f, courses that 


57 


(83) 


57 


"(30) 






- 1 

(83) 


* 10 


(30) 


• 


Help in reviewing pr6gress 


^♦8 
16 


'(82) 
(82) 


37 
17 


(30) 
(30) 


> 22 

/ • 7 




(82) 
(»2) 


3 '* 

3 , 


(30) ^ 
(JO)' • 






did not chpose their own training institution received slightly more 
counseling and guidance relating to occupational choice tfian dl-d those . 
who were autonooous (Table 9); Perhaps they were still not convinced 
they were in the ".r-ight" fi^ld. Those tha^ were autonomous, however, ^ 
received more guidance in areas related to training needs, courses and 
progress. Equal proportions of autonomous and nonautonomous students 
received personal counseling. Generally autonomous respondents did not^ 
report, a greater need for addftiOnal counseling than tha^repOrted by 
nonautonomous respondents. -J . • 

It, would be possible for a few disaffected individuals to 
express needs " for counseling in each of the five questions asked about 
that.t.,j4> this way, a very few individuals could account foj- most jof 
the apparent lack of counseling. This was not the case, however. There 
-were aLt6tal of 69 responses indicating a need for mor^ counseling of 
one kind or another. As* it tQrned'out, these were made- by '^0^' Indi vi duaU 
(or 35%. of the respondents). Thus, While only a minority of the respon- 
dents felt a lack of guidance whi clj they thought .the schools should have 
given them, the existence' of such feelings was more than simply a 
reflection of 'the responses of a few disgruntled indivlduafs. 

Although the* data suggest that more onen than not counseling 
^needs were met, they clearly y^re not fully met. The efTectS"'Of these 
unmet needs on students* training satisfaction and their training com- 
pletion wilif be examinedthoroughly in subsequent chapters In this, ^ 
report. » * " " < ' ^ 

Placement Services " , * 

A majority of the^ voucher clients neither asked for nor received^ 
placement assistance from? their training institution (Table fO) . While 
35 percent of the respondents did receive Some placement help, only 
10 percent asked for assistance but dfd not rec.Qive any-;^ 5f tiie 
students who did not ask for any assistance, the major i t:ii^fiad no^t^yet, 
completed their training or had dropped out of it. A number 'of other , 
reasons for not asking for assistance were given. Most notably 5 fr- 
eest of ,the students were out of the labor for.ce; 6 percent oT the 
students already 'had jobs; and h percent of the students did not^ know 
that placement services were avai lable (TabTe II). • 



T^BLE 3 

PROPORTIONS OF, STUDENTS WHO RE CE I VED" COUNSEL! NG AND GUIDANCE HELP FROM SCHOOLS AND PROPORTfoNS . * 
WHO REPORTED A NEED FOR MORE HELP BY CHOICE OF TRAINING I»ISTITUTI0N 



6- 


4 


Received Help 






Needed Add i t i oha 1 He ^p 


# 

Type of^ounsel'tng 


/ 

Chose *0wn 
Training 
1 nsti twtlon 


Did Not 
Chopse Own 
Training \ 
1 nsti tut ion 


f 

- Chose Own 
Traini ng 
1 nsti tution 


i 

Did Not 
Choose Own 
• Training 
InstI tution 




% 


(N) ^ . . 


% 


(N) ' 


% 


(N) 


. . 


rfielp in deciding interests. 




' (95) 


31 ' 


(16) 


\^ 


(95) 


19 (16) 


Help in determining the* - 
suitability of interests 
and occupational goals, . i . . 


33 






(16) . 






* '6 . j(»«) 


Help in determining training 
needs and courses that 


S9 


(95) 


kk 


(16) 


, li 


(95) 


\ 19 (16) 


iJelp in reviewing progress 




*'(9^) 


^ -25 


(16) 


18 




13^ (i6r 


Personal counseling , , ^ . , , , 


T5 


(9^)' ; 


^9, 


(^6) , 




_ (9'») 


6^ (16) 
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TABLE 10 



RESPONDENTS* RECEIPT Op-PLACEKENT ASSISTANCE FROM SCHOOLS 
(In Percentages) ^ 



Respondents : 



Voucher 



Rfeceived placeipent help* ... 

Asked for, but did not receive placement help. 
Neither ask&d for nor got placemetit help . . . 

f Total: % ; ' 
. (N) 



35 
10 

55 



100 
(113) 



TABLE II , ^ 

REASONS FOR NOT ASKING FOR PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE 
(In Percentages) 

Reasons Voucher 
n 1 ^ : 

\stJbtotel; Didn't Ask For Help , 55 . 

* Didn't complete training^ ^28 

Already»had a job ^. ^ 6 

Wasn't looking for work at the time/ .... 5 

Was JooKing for work on my own ^ 

WIN counselor said he/she would help .... 2 

EXidn't know placement services were 

avai lable ^ 

Heard the placement services were 
not halpful, thought it would be 
a waste of tlr^. - 3 

Other. ^ 3 

Subtotal: Asked For Help ^ ^ 

V Total: % • 100 
(N) \ 

^Includes '*sti 1 1 in training" and "dropped out of* 
training" before completion. 



-ERIC 
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voucher Participants and Their Training Occupations . 
Respondents in Service training occupations wera more likejy to h^v,e^ 
received pl%ement assistance than re^spondents in any other training 
occupation. Fif.tythree percent'of those in service training ocdjpa- 
fion^ received assistance whi le only 20 to 35, percent of those ii? other 
training occupations got any help (Table 12)^ A relatively large pro- 
portion (27%) of students in blue collar t^.raining occupations asked 
for, but did not receive placementjielp. Only 4 to ? pe'rcent of those 
in other training occupations found that they asked for but did not 
receive such assistance. Students in blue collar, and service training 
occupations were the most likely .to want placement assistance, while 
only a very small proportion ^f students with professional, technical 
^or admi ni strati'Vfe training occupations wanteJ'such assistance. 

tABLE 12 ' ^ 

RESPONDENT^' RECEIPT OF PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE FROM SCHOOLS 
BY TRAINING OCCUPATION 
(I n Percentage?) 



Respondents: 


Professional , 
- Technicd«l , 
Administrative 


C teri cal 


B lue 'Col lar 


Se^vi ce 


^ 

Received placement help. 


21 ' 


35 


32 


53 , 


Asked for, but did, not 
receive plajcenjent help 


7 




27 


6 


Neither asl^d for nor 


71 ' 


61 




41 


Total % 

w 


99^ 


100 
(57) 


100 
. (22) 


100 
(17) 



While the primary reason respontients did not ask for placement^ 
help was because t^Y had not completed their training, there were pro- 
portionately more sf'udents^inr professional, technical, administrative ' 
or clerical training occupations who had dropped'out of training Qr* . 
^were not y^t finished. Fourteen percent o\ the professional s.tudents 
who did not asli for assis?tance were nqt lopkjjig for.work, a mucfi 
larger proportion than in any other training occupation (Table 13). 



TABLE 13 • ♦ 

REASONS FOR NOT ASKING FOR PLACEMENT ASSIsIaNCE BY TRAINING OCCUPATION 
^ (In Percentages) 

^ Professional , 

Reasons^* - Technical, ' Clerical , Blue dollar 

Administrative 

Subtotal:' Dj^n't Ask For Help > . / . . . .* 71 ' ^ 

Didn't complete training^ ' "36/ 35 14 ^ 

Already had a job '.>..... 1^.. - 9 

Wasn't looking for work at the time.... I't * 5 

Was looking for worl? on my own 7 . * 2 * * 14 . ' 

WIN counselor said he/she would help... ■ " , * ^ ^ «- 

Oi-dn't know placement sery^ices ytere * • i ^ 

available 7 ^ t . ■ k 

* . - ■ " 

Heard the placement services were * , > 

. not helpful, though-t It would be . ' . 

a waste of time ^ 7 2 - 4 

- - 

S\jbtotai>. , Asked For Help 28 * 39 * . 59 

Total % . 99 ' JOO . 99 - 



Service 



18 
J 2 



6 



59 



1Q1 
(17) 



^Includes "still in training" and '^dropped Out of training^' before comp let I oq. 



Almost all of the students wrth service training occupations who did 
not ask'for placement assistance did not do so because they already 
had a job, while those with blue collar training occupations w0re 
lookl ng on . thej r own. Those wi th clerical training ocpupat;ions gav^ 
a wide variety of .reasons why they had not aslfed^ for placement help. 
Eliminating those students stfll in training or those who dropped out, 
a prir^iary^ reason fo^r not asking for assistance was because the respon- 
dent already" had a job. » ' ^ ^ * * 

Hale and^'Female Students . --Ma le students were just as likely 
to receive placement assistance from their training institution as 
v^ere female student^. Thirty-six percent of the njale* enrol lees and 9 
38,percent of the female enrol lees said they received such assistance 
'(table 14).' ' 

o ' ?rABLE 

>^RtSPONOENTS' RECEIPT V' PLACE^feNT ASSISTANCE FROM SCHOOLS BY SEX ' 
/ (In Percentage^) * 



^ Respondents: V * * ^Male f^aTe 

— —r^ ^ ^ : 

Received pl'aceraent help 36 ' 38 

Asked foV, but did not /ec^ive placement help. 16 7 

Neither asked' for 'nor_ got placement help ^ ^ 55 



Total 7o^ ' . 100 100 

(N), " ^ . ^ (25) . ^(88) 

The male &tl5dents were^ightly more likely to want p lacemen t 'Jss i s- 
tance, 52 percerit of the male students Jjut-only ^5 percent of the 
female sfuddnts had *as kerf for it'. Of the 48 percent of the male 
students, and thp 55 percent of the female students who /lei ther asked* 
for nor received placement as'sustence, a majpri ty of these had either 
dropped theri r tr;ai ni ng' or 'J>ad not yet completed it. A. number of othef 
r^asons "for not asking for assistance were given (Table I5r« Most 
/>otably,.7 percent of the -female students were out of the labor . , ^ 
force at the time But none of 'the male students were". Also of 



particular Interest was the fact ^hat 12 percent of the male students 
were looking for a job on ^hefF'own while only 2 percent of the female 
Studehts were. 

TABLE 15 

• .REASONS for" NOT A'SKI NG FOR PLACE^^ENT ASSISTANCE BY SEX 
(In Percentages) 

Reasons Male Female 

SubtotaF: Didn't Ask For Help ^ ^ 55 

Oida'^ complete training^ . ^. ... ' 20 30 

^\^ea&/ h?d a job , / ^ 7 

Wasn't looking for^'wofk at the time^ - ^ 7 

Was looking for work on my own 



12 2 



WIN counselor said he/she wo^ld |ielp - • 2. 

Didn't know placement^ services were 

aval lable > • • ^ 3 



'Heard the placement services were 
not' helpful, thought it would be 
a waste of^time 

Other •. — 

Subtotal: . Asked For Help . . 52' ^ ^5 



k 2 
k ' 2 



Votal^-%— \_ ' • ' - *»^0 ^00** 

(N) ,(25) . • (88) 



^Includes "still *in training' and "dropped out of training^' 
before completion. 



Voucher Parti clpantsWwi th 01 fferent Educational Level^ — 
Respondl6nts with 12 years of education. were more likely to have 
received placement assistance from their training J nsti^^iti^' Those 
with n^re than 12 years of education were the leas^^^kely to have 
received placement assistance primarily because a very large proportion 
did not 'Waot any. ' Seventy-nine percent of those with more than 12 
years of education neither asked for^nor received placement help. 
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Those with 12 years of education were bqth more llkeiy to want assis- 
•tance and th« most likely to have received it (Table' 16). 

TABLE 16 

RESPOMDENTS' RECEIPT OF PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE FROM SCHOOLS BY EDUCATION 
• (In Percentages) 

' * * Less Than 12 More Than 

Respondents: ^2 Years Years 12 Years 



Received placement he'lp. 29 ^2 16 

Asked for, but did not 

receive placei^ent help^ B 11 5 

Neither <asked for nor got 
. ^ placement help 63 >y«v^ ^7 79 



Total % lOD. IDD 100 

(N) (24) ^ (66) (19) 



Again for each educational group the main reason given 'for nat 
asking for assi stance was that they had not complieted their training 
(Table 17). Considering the other reasons mentioned there were spme 
interesting differences between those wi^th fwre than 12 years o^ educa 
tion and ^he rest of .the respondents. Whereas only 2 to 4 percent of 
the rest of the respondents d^id not ask for assistance because they 
were looking for jobs on their pwn, 16 percent, of the more educated 
respondents' gave this as* their reason, for not as-king for placement * 
help. ^Similarly, 16 perceot of tl\e more educated respondents saM 
they were not looking for work at the time while only; 3 to 4 percent 
of those with less ec^ucation made this.claim. A larger proportion of 
the rK>re'*t3ucat^d respondents did not know placement services were 
available. Wha^everthe reasons there were consi derab le di fferences 
in the proportion of studen<:s receiving placement assistance. 

^ In later/sections of this report, we wi 1 1 attempt to -evaluate 
the effect of sych placement assistance on early labor force behavior 




TABLE 17 



REASONS FOR NOT ASKING FOR PLACEMENT AS^ STANCE BY EDUCATION 
(In Percentages) 





Reasons 




Less Than 
12 Years ' 


J2 ' ' 
Years 


More Than 
12 Years 






6r3 


• 


^7 


79 






- 






.26 








9 






Wasn't looking for work at the time.. 


k 




3 




16 






- 


2 




16 


WIN counselpr said he/she would help,. 


r 




3 






picjn'f know placement-^er vices were 


k 




. 2 






Heard the placement services were 
V not helpful, thought it would be 


3 




1 










> 


1 




10 






37 




53 


21 


TotW % 
(N) 


•> 


100 
(2^) 




100 
(66) 


100 
(19) 



^Includes "still in training^' and "drofjped out"^ training" 
before completion. 

» * * 

Voucher Students and /type of School Attended .^—Overal 1 , the ^ 
students enrolled in private schools were more likely th^n those in 
public schdols to have received placement "assi*Stance Vrom their schools 
^2 percent of the enrol lees in private schools and 25 peccelit of those 
in public schools said they^ received such assistance (Table |8). 

Apparently, the students in private sctjcSRDls were more likely 
to waht placement assistance, 5^ percent of the private school students 
'but only 31 percent of the public school students had asked for it. 
The public schools come, off somewhat better than' the private school^, ^ 
with only 6 percent of 'their students being denied the help they askec^^ 
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< TABLE 18. 

RESPONDENTS', RECEfPT OF PLACEMENt ASSISTANCE FROM SCHCOLS 
BY TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 
> (In Percentages) 



Respondents: \ Public . Private 

Received placement Kelp , . . . ^ 25 ^2 

Asked for, but did not receive placement help. . - 6 12 
Neither asked for nor got placement Jie I p . . 68 ^5, 



Total % ' * 99 * 99 

(N) * (^7) m 



for compared to 12 percent in the 'private schools. As seen above, 
68 percent of the public school and ^5 pe-rcent of the private school 
students neither asked for nor received placement assistance. Some of 
these had not asked for such assistance because they had not finished 
train'mg (3^% of the public school students and 23% of those in private 
schools Itad either dropped out or were still in training). Even elimi- 
nating these^ publig school students were less likely than those in 
private schools to have asked for help in getting a job, by a ^ to 7 1 
percent margin. A nunlber of other reasons for not s^sking for assistance 
were given by the remaining people (Tab.le 19). Most notably, 11 percent 
of the-publi.c sdiool students and 2 percent of those in private schools 
were out of the labor force, 9 percent of the public school students and 
'5 percent of those in private schools already had jobs; and 6 percent of 
the public school and 2 percent of the private school students did not 
krtow that ""placement services were ayai lable. 

It is our impression "from the dat;a descri^bed in this-section 
as well as from, our observations during vi si ts to the schools in 
Portland that the differences In the wiys in which the two typjes of 
schooKs tended to structure and view the role of placement services 
had much to do with differences in th& extent of usage By students.^ 



7 • 

Dunning and Unger, p. 9, fn: 2. 



.4b 
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TABLE 19 

REASONS FOR NOT ASKING FOR PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE 
BY TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 
(I n Percentages) 



Reasons 



Public 



. Private 



Subtotal: Didn't Ask For H^lp . . ^ 68 ^5 

Didn't complete training^ 3^ ' 23 

Already had a job.^ ^ 9 5 

Wasn't looking for work a^ the time 11 2 

Was looking for work on^jpiy own ^ - 5 

WIN counselor said he/she would, help* - 3 

Didn't'kno^ placement services were 

aval I able ^ 6 2 

Heard the placement services were . j 

not* helpful, thought it would be 

a waste of time 2 3 

Other ^--y*"' ' ^ , ^ 

- Subtotal: Asked For Help . . . J . . . ^ 31 , 5^ 

Total % • 99 . 99 

(N) . m ■ W 

'- ^ — 

t 

^Ihcludes "still in training" and '^dropped out of training" , 
before completion. . . ' • ' 



^ Shortcomings of Schools . --We asked the voucher participants if 

♦ they had encountered one or more of six "bad experiences" sometimes 
encountered by people in vocational training (Table 20). Overall only 
minorities of students had encountered any of the six e;$periences. 
Looking at the group as a whole, the most common complaint was that the 
school exaggerated chances of getting a job^at the er^d of the training, 
and that the school gave training unrelated to the training occupation, 
of interest was whether subgroups o'f students evatuated their training, 
schools and experiences simi larly. 
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TABLE 20 , . 

PROPORTIONS OF RESPONDENTS ' REPORTI NG VARIOUS 
UNDESJRABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOLS 

- Voucher 
Undesirable Characteristics ^ ^j^^^ 



School advertised or promised .training 

it did not give , 10 (113) 

<• 

School exaggerated chances of getting 

a''job at the end of training, 24 (112) 

SchooJ gave training unrelated' to the 

training occupation . .". 24 

School used outdated equipment. . . 15;: (113). 

School gave training for which the student 

was unprepared or for which the " , 

student didn't have the necessary 

background ^7 (113) 

School ^ave training in material 
student already knew or which 

was too elementary 21, (113) 



Voucher Participants and Their Training Occupations . --Students 
with blue collar training occupations (who were aKso more likely to be 
men) were rDore likely to».have had negati^ve experiences with their 
training institutions than we're student's enrolled for any other training 
occupations. Twenty-five percent fe'1 1 unprepared without the necessary 
background for trai ni ng» tTable 21)^ None of the blue cblHar students 
felt that they had recejved training in material which they already knew 
or which was too elementary. At the same time 13 percent felt that the 
school -had advertised or promised' training it did not give. 

' Studerfts v/i th service training occupations were considerably 
less likely to have had negative experiences with their training 
I nstii tut ions . Those with professional, technical, administrative and 
clerical training occupations all seeined to have had similar experi- 
ences with their training institutions. Larger proportions of these 
students felt that theu r training institutions had given them training 

d / ♦ 



' TABLE 21 

* i^<C;'' ^\ PROPORTIONS OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING VARIOUS UNDESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS 



OF SCHOOLS BY TRAI Nl NG ^OCCUPATI ON 



' Undesirable Characteristics 


Professional , 

Technical , 
Administrative 


C lerical 


Btue 


Collar . 


Service - 




% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 




(N) 


% 




7 
















4 


, School advertised or promised training 




(lif) 


7 


(57) 


13 


(2if) 


11 


.(18) 


School exaggerated chances of getting 


29 




21 


(56) 


29 


(2if) 


22 


08) I- 


School gave trai nTng 'unrelated to the 


36 


.(lif) 


30 


(57) 


17 


(2£f) 


6 


m 




]U 




18 


(57) 


17 


(2if) 


6 


(18) 


School gave training fpr which the student 
was unprepared or for which the student 


14 


(lif) . 


18 


(57) 


25 


(2if)_ ' 


6 


(18) 


School gave training in material Student 

already knew or which .was too elementary. . . 

■ : 5 


21 


('lif) ■ 


30 


(57) 




'(2if) 


22 


(18) 
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unrelated to thei r. occupation than did students wi th ei ther blue 
collar or service training occupations.. ^ . 

. ' Male and .Female Participants . ^-Wi th only one exception,^ 
larger proportions of male students than female students had negative 
experiences in their training insti tug'oris (Table 22). Most notably, 
24 percent of the male trainees (but only 15% of the female .trainees) 
fe.lt that the school gave training for which they were unprepared and 
for whic^n they did not have the necessary background. r4arly identical 
proportions of male and female students felt that the^^ools gave , 
traini.ng in maferTal, that they already knew or whikh was too elementary 

for them. ^ 

Voucher Participants with Different Education Levels . —Those 
with less than 12 years of education were considerably more likely to 
,have had negative experiences than were^those with moKe education 
(Table 22). Twenty-five percent of the students with less than 12 
yeacs of education claimed that the school ga've training for which 
' they were unprepared whl'le only 13'percent of those w i th' V2 year^ of , 
education and 16 percent of those with more t¥an IZ^^years of education 
made this claim. Thi rt;y-three percent, of these students said that 
their schools exaggerated chances of getting a job at the end of^tra 
ing, w^ile only 22 percent of those with 12 years of education and 
21 percent of those with rfore than 12 years of education encountered 
^is." A smaller proportioh of less educated students found that their 
school gave training in material that they already knew or which was 
too elementary for them. Those wi tb more education were less likely 
' to encounter bad experiences. , . « ,i * 

' * Voucher Students ^nd Tvpe^of School Attepded^ .^-Pne of the 

charges frequently levelled against pri vate vocationa I schools is that 
they do not? fulfill the exp,licit or implicit promises they make to 
^- potential students. « Our data suggest that, in compari son wl th public 

schools, there is some merit in' these charges. None of the respondents 
who attended public schools but 14 perceht of those whohad been in , 
_> * ' • '/ - / 

^ larger proportion of female, students felt .that.their school^ 
gave training unrelated to thei r .trai ni ng occupation 



^Dunning, p. 9> ^ ■ 
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TABLE. 22 



PR0P06TI0MS>OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING VARIOUS UNDESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF SCHOOLS BY SEX AND EDUCATION • ' 



Undesirable Ct^racteri sti cs 



Hale 



Female 



LcM 
; Years 



;"^han ' 12 



Years 



(N) % (N) 



School advertised or promised 
training it did not give, . . 

School exaggerated chances of ^ 
9etting a job at the end of 
training J - 



Schoof ^ave training unrelated 
to the training occupation, * 

■ / ■ 

SchOOyC' used outdated equipment. . 

School gave training for which 
the student was unprepared or 
for whi ch the ^tudent didn't 
have the necessary background . 

School gave trai^nlng In material « 
student already knew t>r which / 
was too eleri^ent^iry ^ * 



12 


(25) 


9 . 


.(88) 


28 


^(25) 


23 


(87) 








iS- 


16. 


(25) 


, 26 


(88) 


24 


(25) 


13 


(88)' ■ 






/ 




24 


(25) 


^ 15 


(88) 












* <- 


\ 






^.<25) 


22 











13 



29 



More Than . 
12 Years ^ 



(N) 

w 


% 


.(N) 


% 


(N) 


(24) 


6 


(69) 


5 




(2if) 


22 


. (68)- 

t 


21 


(19)^ k 


(24) 


22 


(69).". 


26 


(19) 


(24). 


13 


(69) 


5 


(19) • 



25 (24) '13 (*9) < ' 

. >■ 

/l7^' (24)' 22 (69) - 21 (19) 



(19) 
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private schools, said that their schools adverti sed ^or ^romi sed .trai n- 
ing that was not given. Further, only 8 percent of the public school 
students, but 36 percent of those in private schools, said that their 



* schools exaggerated the chances of getting a 


job at 


the end 


of training 


' (Table 23). 




♦ 






TA^LE 23, 










PROPORTIONS OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING VARIOUS* 

UNDESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF Schools ' 

BY TYPE OF SCHOPi ATTENDED 




4 




Publ i c 


Pr i^vat;e 


Undesirayte Characteristics 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


School advertised or promised 




('•9) 




(6^) 


School exaggerated chances of 
gettincf a job at ttve end o^ 

* ^> 


8 




36 

> 


(63) 


School gave training unrelated 






23 






6 




22 




School gave training for which 
the student was unprepared or 
'* for which the student didn't 


18, 




16. 


(6^.) 


School gave training in material' 
student already knew or which 


18 


{hS) 


23 • 


m 

t 'V 
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The fact that* over one-third of the private school students felt that 
their schools had exaggerated empJoymeo^t' opportun i ties suggests that 
the priyateschools too often do succumb to the pressure to sell' tKei r 

training. ^ ' 

A third area "in which the private schools were; at a noticeable 
disadvantage as viewed'by, the students was in the equipment used In 
trai/iing. Private school students were markedly more likely thah those 



in public schools to say that they had encountered outdated equipment 
in their training. 

Just under one-quarter of the students In each type of school 
said that they encountered traTning that was unrelated to the occupa- 
tion for whichr^they were preparing. Students^i n. the two types of 
schools also were quite similar, in the proportions who said that 
training was not commensurate with their preparation and background-- 
either not up to the student's level of preparation, 05 beyond it. 

Voucher Participants'with Differing Decrees of Autonomy . -- 
Neither those students who clftse their own training occupation nor 
those who did not had more negative encounters with their training ^ 
'institutions (Table 24). Proportionately more of those who were not 
* autonomous felt unprepared for their training. However, proportion- 
ately fewer of those who were .not autonomous reported that their 
schools gave training unrelated to their training occupation. - 

Interestingly, those students who chose their own training 
institution were considerably more likely to have had negative experi- 
ences with their schools than 'those who did not. Larger proportions 
of^those who we re. autonomous felt that the school advertised or 
promised training it did not give, exaggerated chances of getting a^ 
job ^ the end of training, used outdated equipment, and gave training 
for which they did not have thfe necessary background.'^ However, • 
^nearly' i dent i cal proportions of autonomous and nonautonomous students* 
felt that their school gave training in material already known or 
which was too elementai-y. * 

r QufcliCy of I n'stracti on . "^Overall , voucher participants felt 
.*tK^tv their instructors were knowledgeable, good teachers and concerned 
Individuals (Tables 25-27). 
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'^this was one of the early fears of giving complete autonomy 
• to WIN participants. However, ^the full effects (if any}" of thi*^ on' 
dropping out of training and early labor force behavior m^st be 
analyzed to evaluate the effects of autonomy. . ^ ^ 



^ • • ' TABLE, 24 , 

PRGPORTIONS OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING VARIOUS UNOESl RABLE "^CHARACTER! STI CS 
^OF SCHOOLS, BY Al^ONOMY OF CHOKE IN SCHOOL AND OJ^UPATI ON 



Undesirable Characteristics | 



Chose 
Own 
School 



School advertised or promrsed 

training it did not give / 10 (95) 

School exaggerated chances of ^ 
getting a job at the end of , - 
training '-27 0^) 

\ 

School* gave training unrelated * , 

to thj^ trainlng'^^ccupation 24 (95) 

School used outdated equTpment. • • • ; " ^^^^ 

School aave training for which 
the Student was unprepared or 
for which the student didn't 

have the necessary background .... 19 (95) 

School gave training in materials 
student already kneW or which 

was too elementary. , \ ^« (°5) 



Autonomy of Client 



Did Not 
Choose Own 
-School 

% W 



Chose 
^ Own 
Occupation 



Did Not . 
Cboose Own 
Occupation 



- (16) 

13 "(16) 

25 (16) 

6" (16) 

6 (J 6) 

m 

25 (11) • . 



% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


8 


(83) . . 
• > 


7 


(30)- 


27 


(82) 


17 


(30). 








(30) 


27 


(83) 


^7 


12 


(83) 


23 


(3Q) 






i 




15 


* (83>-— — 23 ' 

• 


•(30) 


24 


(83) 


13 


(30) 
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• TABLE 25 



KESPONDENTS' ASSESSMENTS OF J NSTRUCTOR^ 
KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECTS 
^ (I n Percentages) 



V Voucher 
I nstructors^ knew suljjects wefi . . \ . . 80 

.Instructors knev^ subjects some 1? 

^Instructors kn4w subjects ' 1 i tt le . . . ^ 2 ^ 
- . ' ' . r 



Total*' ^ ' '* ' 99 
(N) (112)' 



TABLE '26 

• RESPONDENTS' ASSE^ThENTS OF THE ABI tlVv 
*0F INSTRUCTORS AS TEACHERS" 
(In Percentages) « 

Voucher 

Instructors^ were very ^ood 5^ 

Inst'ruct^s were pretty good " 36 

Instructots were poor. * '. . . . , ? . 10 



Total % ^ 100 
(N) . » (112) 



.TABLE 27 Ky 



RESPONDENTS' APPRAISALS OF TEACHERS' INTEREST 
(In Percentages) 

' ' - Voucher 

Teachers were really interested 63 

Teachers were somewhat interested. . . 22 
Teachers were not very' interested, ... 14 



Total % , ^ 99 

(N) " ^ * (112) 



Voucher Participants and Their Training Occupation . — Thau gh 
students with iervice training occupations felt their instructors were 
interested and concerned about therrf, they also felt less positive 
about their teaching ability than did'tbose i.n other training occupa- 
tions (Tables' 28-30) , Seventeen paVcent felt theyj^re poor instruc- 
tort as compared to 8 or 9 percent/of those in other trai'bing 
occupations. 

Those with professional, technical or administrative training 
occupations had the most positive image of their teachers' knowledge 
of the'Subject and of their teaching abi l/<y^ though the differences 
between the studefits with di f ferent ,t rai ni n^'xjcpupat iorts was small. 

Hale and Female Participants , --Male students were nx)re ^ 
*satisfied that thei r »i nst ructbrs Rnew thei r- subjects wefl (96%)., ' 
Female students '"were a little more conservative-jn their assessment 
(Table 31). Very few voucher '^tudents fejt*that their instructors 
really did not know their subjects/ » 
^ Equal' proportion^ of male and.jfemiale students (ap^proximately 
1/2) thought their instructors were ver^ good teactj^ers, (T'^ble 32) with • 
a s'lightly larger proportion of the female. *than male students (8%) 
feeling they were**poor. , . . "^^'wiiin, 

^Although a majority of all re?pon(Jents beli eved ,thei r teachers 
to be Interested in'them.as individuals, a slightly larger proportion 
(8%) Of'womfen than- men believed their i ostructors^ were not'very 
interested in them (Table 33).' . 

,Voucher*Partici-pants with Different Educational ,Levels .-- 
Re^ppndents with 12 y^ars of education felt most positive about their 
'instructors. Eighty->four percent felt they knew^their subject vrs\];J^ 
62, percent Reported ^key were very gooc! "teachers, and 68 percent said 
they were concernejd individuals (Tables 31-33).^ Those students Vi th 
less'' education had a Slightly *1ess posi ti ve^ image of their instructors. 
Nine percent felt they knew little of their suj>ject, were poor instruc- 
^*^tors and most notably, 26 percent felt.they^re not very interested in 
them (Tables 31-33). The differences in attitude v/i 1 1 be thoroughly 
pursued in subsequent sections of this report. ' 
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^ TABl£ 28 

KESPONOENTS'.ASSESStCNTS OF INSTRUCTORS' KNOWtlOGE OF SUBJECTS BY TRAINING OCCUPATION 
(In Perceiit«ges) 



Profession*!. 

Technic«l , 
Adn]nlstr«ttve 



instructors kn«w subj^ts wall 

'Instructors kn«w subjects some • 

Instructors kncM subjects litt-lq. . . , 



Total % 
(N). 



15 



100 

(13) 



77 
21 
2 



100 
(57) 



83 
13 

k 



100 



83 

II 

6 



100 
(18) 



^ , - • TABtf 29 , 

RESPC«)ENTS' ASSESSMENTS OF TH£*ABI LITY OF TNSTRttCTORS AS TEACH^tS BY TRAINIIJG OCCUPATION , ^ 
. (In Percentages) ^ 





1 Professional . 
' Technical, I 
Administrative y 


■3 

Clerical 


BjueK^Uar 


Service 

- . / 


Instructors t^re very igood. , . -J^ 
Ins true tors, we re pretty good. . 


' ^ , ) 

' \ 


39 
9 


. 58 , 
33 


61 

( " 

17 


• Totaf' X 


• 100 
(13) 


.0. 

(575 


99 


100 
(18) 










• 
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TABLk 30^ ^ \ • ^ 

SALS or TEACHERS' INTEREST BY TRAINING OCCUPATIOtT 
(in Percentages) ' > 



Prof^^lonal, 
Technical , 
Administrative 



Clerical 















Teachers 'were 


really Interested*. . . 




63 


63 


72 


Tea'chers w^ 


Hnewhat interested . . 


31 


19. 


25 


IT 


Teachers wer7 


'not very interested 1, . 
• ( 


, -5 


18 


1# 


6 


^ Total 


* 

% 


* 100 * 


'iOO 


101 • 


100 




(N) 


'* (13) 


(§7) 


(2U) 

* 


(18) 








c» 










• * 










• 


* 
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TABU 
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, RE5PON0ENTS' ASSESSMENTS OF"" 


JNSTRUCJORS' KNOWLEDGE OF 
(In Percentages) 


SUBJECTS BY^^^D EDUCATION 








Kdle 


Fe*iv»lc 


Less Than 
12 Years 


12 

Years * 


More Than 
12 Years 

— i 






96 


76 


7'* , 




79 








22 


17 ' 


15 


21 


Instructors kjrp^subjccts little! . . . 
Total X 




U 


2 


9 


1 






100 
(25) 


100 
(87) 


100 
(23) 


100^ 

(69) 


100 
(19) 


f 
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t 


RESPONDENTS' ASSESSftEHTS OF THE A9 

♦ / 


i.lTY OF INSTRUCTOeS AS tEACHERS BV SEX ANO 
(In Percentages). ^ " 


EOUCATfON 






^* 

' Hale 


Fcnale 


Less Than ^ 
12 IJears 


12 
Years 


More Than 
12 Years ^ 


Instructors were very gojid 

trtstructors were poor 




56 
J*0 


5** 
12 


» Ml 

^9 


62 ' 
28^ 
10 * 

* 


^2 
* hi • 
11 


Total t 

(H) . • 




100 
(25J 


lot 
(87) 


101 
(i3)» 


100' 
(69) 


100 
(19). 


• 

* ^ 






t 


t * 






*• o 
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RESPONDENTS' APPRAISALS 


OF TEACHERS* INTEREST 
(In Percentages) ' 


BY SEX ANO' EDUCATION 










Mile 


Fetn^le 


Less Than 
12 Years 


12 
Years 


More Than 
12 Year^ 


Teachers v^re redlly Interested . . . 




68 


62 


• 

57 


68 


58 


. Teac^ecs w«re somewhat interested . . 






22 




20 


37 


teachcr,s were not very Interested . . 
» * 




.8 


16 


26 


12 


5 


" Total X 
(H) 

«r 




100 
(25) 


100 ' 
(87) 


100 

(23) . 

s . . 


100 
(69) 


100 
(19) 



Voucher Students ^fcl^pes of Schools Attended ^ V—Voucher 
students enrolled in private schools gave their insljj-uctors somewha^ 
lower ratings in interest than did those in public schools (Table 36) « 
The private school students were also less, likely^than those in public 
schools to give their instructors high ratings on the instructors' 
knowledge of their subjects (Table 3^), as well as on their ability in 
teaching •(Table 35).- c!^^ * ' ' 



TABLE 3^ 

RESPONDENTS < ASSESSMENTS OF INSTRUCTORS' KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECTS 
BY TYPE' OF SCHOOL 
(In Percentages) 



InstVuctors knew subjects well . 
Instructors knew subjects sofne • 
lnstVuctor% knew subjects • 1 i ttle 



c Total % 
(N)' 



Pub 1 i c 



92 



100 
(^9) 



Private 



7 



71 



lop 
(•63) 



- TABLE 35 

RESPONDENTS' ASSESSMENTS OF "mE A&IL^TY OP INSTRUCTORS AS TEACHERS 
^ J' BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 

» (In Percentages) 

' , Public Private 



Instructors were vjsry good . 
Instructor^ were pretty good 
Instructors wer.e poor, . . 



Total % 
' (N) 



67 
-31 
2 



100 

(^9) 



^0 

16 



100 

(63) 



11 



Dunning, f' 3, fn. 1 
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.RESPONDENTS' APPRAISALS .OF TEACHERS ' INTEREST aV^TYPE'OF SCHOOL 

(In Percentages) ^ , • ^, 



ERIC 



Public ^ Private 



Teachers were really intecested 78 52 

Teachers were 'Somewhat interested 

Teachers were not very interested. . . . 



16 ^ 27 
6 ' ^ 21 



Total % 



100 100 



(N) ' ' m (63) 

While it is clear that the:iprivate school studg nts did pot rate 
their instructors as highly ad did the public school sttdej^^vte 
should also note that relatively "few students in either type of school' 
*saw their instructors as being really unqualified in the subject they 
taught, or* as poor teachers. ' . 

Summary and Conclusions ^ ^ . 

^ The majority of vduchered trainees who were enrolled i;i voca- 
tional schools Portland had similar training experiences. Most 
' had a general interview with a staff member before being admi'tted to 
the traintng institution ?n ^hich they were interested. Inquiries were 
made aBoiJt "their earlier scboolipg. They received some counseling and 
guidance which was generally confined to help in determining train- 
-ing needs ^nd courses which should be taken to train for selected ; ; 
occupations. Most felt they did* not need any -more help than they 
Veteived, Tfie majority did not ask for any placement assi*stance nor , 
dfd they receive any, prinari^y because .they^were ei ther•s^i'll in a 
training program, had dropped their training enti rely, oc were out of 
the 'labor force. The majbrity had ffew "bad experiences^ with their , 
nraining institution.^ the W9rse'being that tl^e schools exaggerate*d the 
chances of getting a job at the end of training. They felt^their 
instructors 'were knowledgeable. good te^che^rs aijd concerned ^nd inter- 
ested In their students. They were, for the most pa/t. rather satisfied 



with the training they received. 



However, there were some differences in the training experi- 
ences o^the various subgroups of .voucher clients, Male student^ were 
given ^nfess rigorous admissions screening than were female students. 
They received ^ess counseling and. then found that thfei r needs for 
guidance wer^e more often unmet. Though the m^le students were as 
-likely as the female^ students to receive placement assistance, they 
were also more likely to waftt additional help. They Encountered more 
*'bad experiences" with, their trainin9^tt>«t;i tutions, yet they assessed * 
their instructors more hi ghJ^-L-^'^' overall satisfaction with their 
training Was slightly lower than that of the female students. 

* ^ those with less than 12 years of education were not screened as 
rigorously upon admission to training 4s were those with 12 years of 
education. They received more* counsel i ng than those with more than 
12 years of education and were more. sati sf led that their needs for 
.guidance and counseling were met than those with more educa^tion. They 
were considerably more likelV to have had "bad experiences" with their 
training institutions than those with more education. The^Vwere less 
satisfied wi th tjiei r Tnistt^tors and overall training t^an those wi th 
more edi^catTon. . ^ * 

^ Students with 12 years of education h^d a jrwr^ ri gorous admis- ^ 
sions screening. They were more*iikely to have had ^pJacement assistance. 
These students had fewer "bad experiences" with their training institu- 
tions than those with less education. ThSy received the most counseling 
and guidance and reported the smallest proportion of unmet needs. ^ They 
were satisfied with their instructors. 

The most educated students were not rigorously screened at. 
admissiqp, received the least amount of counseling and had more unmet 
needs for guidance and counseling. However, tHey»had few "bad 
experien'ces" . ' ^ ' ^ 

The training experi ences. of autonomous and nonautonomous 
respondents were similar, thought those who chose their own training 
occupation needed slightly more counseling and guidance than those who 
did not. Even though they received more counselling than the honaujtono- 
mous students, a slightly I arger^proport ion ^of autonomous students * 
felt their needs were still unmet. The students who chose their own 
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training institution also received slightly more counseling and guidance 
than those who did not. 

The training experiences of the younger and older students were 
similar though the younger students received slightly more counseling « 
than did the older one, and they felt a still greater need for. addi- 
tional. help. » 

" The training experiences of students were different depending 
on their training occupation: Those with professional tr-aiaing had a 
less rigorous screening at admissions! They received as much counsel- 
ing and guidance as they requested. They tended not to wan or ask 
for placement assistance. These student:s had a fai r share of bad 
encounters in- their training and though they ranked their instructors 
Wghly, overall they were tess satisfied with their training than were 
those with other ^training occupations. 

Those in blue collar training had less, rigorous screening at , 
adnirssions as well. Tiiefy ^recei ved less counseling th^ they requested 
and were mpre' likely to have their nfeeds unmet,; They were Wkely to ask 
for p lacemen ti help which they did not receive. T'hey seemed to have had a 
large^rojSor ^on of "bad exp'eriences" with their tra i ning^nstj tutions . 
However./ 1|)^ students ranl^d their instructors highly. ^ 

. Students prefJaring for service occupations received a^rigorous 
screening at admissions. They were the most likely to receive counseling 
dnd guidance an<J the least likely to report such *needs unmet. They were 
likely to rece-ive placemeAt services, arrd they ^had fewer _ntf gat ive expe^fN 
ences in training than those in other fields. Though they did hot rank 
theiT instructors highly rn knowledge of subject and teaching ability, 
^they did fee I ^ they ^Te cincerried and interested in their students. 

Students with clerical training occupations also had a rigorous 
screening at admissions. They were more satisfied with the "amount of 
J^'J'^^"^® counseling they received than students with blue collar, 
professional, technical or administrative training occupations. They 
did encounter their fair share of "bad experiences'' with their training 
insti tutions. ' ^ 

Despite variations of experience from one subgroup of voucKered 
trainees to another', the reader must Remember however, that .by an^ 
large, most of the students had reasonably good experiences, in their 



trainlJig. Unfulfilled but perceived needs for guidance apd counseling, 
denial of *reques ted placement assistance, bad experiences encountered 
in training, low evaluations' of .instructors,' and dissatisfaction with 
the traini ng*; were, in general , ^described by only rather small fiiinori- 
ties of the students. 

The i^npli cat ions of these different training experiences for " 
training satisfaction, training completion, and earb/ labor force 
behavior will be e>^mined next. 



IIU INITIAL TRAINING OUTCOMES: CLIENT SATISFACTION 
t AND TRAINING COMPLETION ' ^ * 

' Phase I of this longitudinal study^'^ established that WIN 
clients will iiccept the voucher and undertake ethe pons i birl i ties 
associated with it. They can make decisions on occupations and' train- 
ing institutions and can successfully Negotiate admission to training 
institutions without agency intervention. It has also been established 
that their decisions on occupatioTi and training institutions are as 
•'reasonable" as the decisions made by participants in the 1973 regular ; 
WIN training p-rograro. There are, however, important additional consid- 
aerations bearing on the, feasibi I i ty o'f vouchers for' training which ga 
/beyond the issue and cofpmi tmebt steps. In-order to assess_,fche relative 
utility of vouchered training (which is necessary in order to reach a 
decision on whether to adopt a voucher option as_ an alternati_ye method 
of providing manpower training to disadvantaged clients), it is neces- 
:he r^ative -satisfaction vouchered and nonvouchered 
their training, Velative training completion rates 
among vouche red/and nonvoUthered clients, labor force participation 
rates, and oc^pational destinations of the employed trainees. This 
chapter will deal with two of these J:rai ni ng outcomes^ satisfaction 
'with" the training received, and traiaing completion. * 

\. ' 



sary to examine 
cl ients .had vi th 



J 



^Bruce B. Dunning, Occupational Cly^ices and Vocational School 
- Selections:' Experiences with the Portland WIN vducher Training Program 
(Washington, O.C.: Bureau of Social Science ReseaYch, Inc., December, 
1976). I 

^ ' ^Ann Richardson and Laure M. Sharp, The Feasibi lity of 
Vouchered Training tn WIN: Report on the First Phase of a Study 
(Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., December, 
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o ' 3 

A. Training Satisfaction ^* ^ ^ 

c 

Since training satisfaction is a crucial link in the hypothet- 
ical chain between institutional training and enhanced emp loyaoi U ty , 
we must consi'der it both for vouchered and regular WIN part i cj pants . 
Comparing vouchered to regular clients will not only allow us to assess 
the impact of training satisfaction on subsequent labor forc^e exper i 
ences ^ but will also allow us to distinguish between the effects of 
training satisfaction and satisfaction with the decl si on-makfi ng process. 

Major Hypothesis and Related Findings " . ^ 

Although HIN clients are neither trained counselors nor experts 
on the job market, they may know' their own interests and talents^as 
we 11^ as or bet ten* than anyone else. It is reasonable to hypothesize ^ 
that they ar^ "therefore capable of making dec^ions ^botit training ^ 
occupat'^ons and training institutions that are as judici9us as tt^e 
made by the WIN staff. ^ In fact, the overall occupational choices of 
voucher recipients resembled quite closely thOse of the regular par- 
ticipants in institutional training, and 90 percent of all the respon- 
dents attended the same 20 training institutions.^ It remains to be 
seen, thought whether the training was equally satisfying. For 
purposes of analysis then, the following null hy.pothesis is proposed: 



^All respondents were asked: ' ^ 

Hpw satisfied are you with the training you gof 

0 = Very Satisfied • »• 

1 = Somewhat Satisfied ^ • 

2 - Not Very Sat>i sf ied 

^ 3 ^ Not Satisfied at All 
The categories used for both distribution tables and regression analyses 
were as follows: ^ ^ ^ 

O^Satisfied , 
1-3 = Not Satisfied ^ * 

Collapsing in this manner, which was djctated by the heavy concentration 
at the "satisfied" end, has introduced a^conservati ve bias into our 
analysis. By and Urge, we will be talking about those who were very 
satisfied with thei^ training, meaning, those coded 0 on the training ^ 
satisfaction question. • " . 

li > . ^ 

_ See Ounnt.ng, page 77, fn. I, p. ^7 of 'this report. 



There will be no significant difference 

in the proportion of vouchered andpofi- 

vouchered WIN clients in instLtAJti:^nal 

training that report satisfactioa wi th 
'their traiiting* . ^ 

Most WIN participants responding to the survey were satisfied 
with thelir traTnlng. We found yirtuaUy no difference in the propor- 
tion or~^ucher and regular respondents that reported satisfaction 
with/their institutional training. While 79 percent of the conven-^ 
tio/al WIN participants >^ere satisfied with their tr^i/iing, 80 percent 
of the v6ucher recipients reported satisfaction as well. 

* When we po^ledT the data to examijj^ the effect of system (voucher 
or regular) on' training satisfaction (see Appendix F, Table F-1 for 
results), we found that what at the gross level was a n'fegligible dif- 
ference in sat^i^faction with training (79% of the regulars. and 80% of 
the vouchers), spreads out once minor differences in group composition ^ 
are takervinto a,ccount.5 We find that the estimated proportion of 
regular part i ci^pants satisfied with their training is 83 percent whlle^ 
the estimatfed proportion of the vouchered trainees is 76 percent. 
While there is more of a spread and direction has reversed, t|iere sti'll 
remains Qo significant difference in the proportion of vouchered and 
nonvouchered WIN clients in institutional training that reporf satis- 
faction with their training.^ We therefore cannot reject the null 
hypothesis. • , 

* Although the proportion of voucher 3nd regular WIN participants 
expressing satisfaction with their tYaining is not signiti cantly 
different, it remains to be seen if Aartlcular trainee characteristics 
are associated wi th training satisfacti&rt for both the vouchered and 
"nonvouchered ststems. WWch characteristics affect the two systems 
similarly? Whidh characteristics affect the two s/s tems 'd i f feren t ly? 



^The techpjque u.sed for this purpose was mul ti p la. regression 
analysis, which provides estimates of 'the effects of selected variables 
independe/it of the effects of all other yariables in the regression 
model, on the probability of being satisfied with training. For a more 
complete discussion of this. technique, see Appendix F. 

^A 2 test was used to test the significance of differen'ces 
between proportions. It was not significant at the .05 level. 
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This kind of i nfoirnat iqn wl 1 ) help in ultimately designing a system 
which better satisfies the needs of the various subgroups which in the 
aggregate constitute the Wl N olientele. * 



Factors That Aepear to InfTuence Trainin'g 

Satisfaction Similarly in the Vouchered ' ^ ' » ' 

and Regular Systems (Vouche.rinq Did Hot • - ^ 

Make A Difference[ 7 ^ 

The two WIN systems offer the clients di f feren t' experi ences . 
Howevfer, the data suggest that certain characteristics influence the 
training satisfaction of clients similarly regardless of system. This 
section will look at such characteristics, 

Education. "The less educated WIN participants, those wi th 
less than 12 years of education, were ^considerably Ifess satisfied with 
their institutional training than were the more educated participants 
(Tabl6 375, 

j ' \ - TABLE 37 ^ > ^ / ' 



tTHE INFLUENCE OF^^ EDUCATI ON Of/ TRAINING SATl SFACTI 0|4f .< 
^ ' ' ^(In Percentage^) ^' 





• 


Estimated Proportion S'atis/ied 
Wi th Training 


L . 




Voucher 


Regular' 






80 


79 . 


Les^^han 
More than 


12'years, . . . 


61 

/ 85 


71 

' 82 

82 , • 



^Append rx F» Table F-l presents the^fjjll .regression 
rescFits for voucher and regular recipients. 

K ■ 



^Included are all deviations from the grand (nean that are in 
the same direction even if the absolute values of the regression 
coeff icients'are not the same. For example, since both voucher clients- 
and regular clients with less than 1-2 years of education have a regres- 
sion coefficient of -19 and -6 they will 4>e included here even though 
there is an 11 percentage point difference in the estimated proportion 
of voucher and regular individuals wrth l^^than J2 /ears of education. 
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Tjlis appears to be true regardJess of system, and rai ses the ^question 
of whether the less educated Wl Nvfespondents are "falMng through^he 
slats?" Ms institutional tra?n?ng6nlY for the educationally ^ i te> 
The data on au'^iriomy suggest not. We need to wait and look at the ^ 
consequences of trai^ning, i.e.. completion and laBor force participa- 
t4on. Perha;^ the reasons for these d i f ferences, by educational level 
I ie wi th the schools. * 

Voucher respondents with less thanJ2 years of education 
reported bei ng ^iess .sati sf led with thei r ^ nstructors and instruction 
than respondents with 12 y*ars or more of education. While 52 percent 
of the less educated voucheg clients said they were dissatisfied with 
their teachers, 33 percent of the more eduitated made such claims 

(Table 38) . " . ' " 

V 

/ 

TABLE 38 

COMPARlSONfoF*THE PROPORTION OF VOUCHER iPARtl CI PANTS' MENTI ONI NG 
'i;, ' * THEIR SATISFACTION lOR DISSATISFACTION 'I ^ 

WITH. EACH ITEM BY EDUCATION ^ 
I (l^ercent Mentioning)^ 

Less Than 12 More Than 
I tems' Mentioned . 12 Years Years 12 YeSirs 

Satisfaction ^ 

* Good instructors/instruction 25^ ^37 ^ 

Likedvsvibject matter ^6 ^ ' 35 33 

Liked particular class 29 3^ 7 

Practical work appli cation .. T 13 24 17 

Uiked entire program V ^ 31 22* 

Good personal' support ' J. 8 25^^'/ 

Dissatisfaction 

Poor iip true tors/ instruct ion ...S '52 25 33 

Workload too difficult 13 23 ^ 17 

Learned nothirig new y ^ \ t 

Disliked spec?i fic course^. . r 17 28 6 

Faci li ti^s lacking, c8 7 1 

No practical work appJicatsion ^ ^ 

Disliked entire progr&m...^. 8 * 3 22 

No personal attention^ 22 9 

(N) , ■ (23) (69) (18) 



^Multiple responses were permitted. 



Less educated voucher and regular respondents were a1s6 more likely to 
complain about the lack of personal attention they were given at the 
schools (Tabletf' 58 and 39). It is likely that these respondents 
needed more attention than the more educated and not that they got less. 

The data in Tables 33 and 39" suggest some reasons for the 
lower levels of satisfaction reported by t>ie less educatect respondents. 
They had given their teachers lower ratings (Table 33) and they had 
reported "bad explriences»^*ore often than better educated client^ 
<Tab1e 22). Although they had actually received proportionately more 
counseling and guidance service than better educated clients, a sizeable 
nuTibei^B^f them (Table 5) expressed the n^d for more such services. 



TABLE 39 



COMPARISON OfAhE PROPORTION OF REGULAR PARTICIPANTS MENTIONING 

THEIR SATISFACTION OR DISSATISFACTION « . 
^ ' 'with each I'TErt BY EoljCATION^ 

, (Percent Mentioning)^ 



1 terns Mentioned 



Satisfaction 

Good instructors/instruction..,. 

Liked subject matter 

Lfked particular class 

Practical work application 

Li ked enti re p,rogVam , 

Good pe rsona 1 s uppo r t . , 

Pi slsati sf acti.^ ^ 

Poor instructors/! QStruc^ion. . . . 

Workload t<& difficult..*? 

Learned nothing new..., 

Disliked specific course 

facilities lacking 

No- practical work* app I icatidn , 

Di s 1 i ked ent i re program 

No persortapattentionTv 



Less Than 


• 12 


Mord Than 


12 Years 


Years 


^12 Years 




t 

22 




19 


29 • 






7 




M 


23 


10 


11 


28 


3a ' 


. 6 


9 


\k , 




y 




8 * 


12 ' 


, 5 '* 


22 , 


" 7 


10 , " 


6 


5 




. 3 


2 






- 2 


5 * 


8' 


10 


5 


6 


- 7 




11 


6 


10 


(36) • 


■ (8'2) 


i2l) 
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^Multiple respjjnses'were permitted. 

. ^ Go 
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type of School Attended . — Respondents attending public sc'KooJs 
were considerably more likely* to be satisfied with thei r ^ ns^i tut iona I 
trainirrg than were respondents who attended private schools (Table 40) . 

. . TABLE 40 

THE INFLUENCE OF TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 
ON TRAINING SATISFACTION^ , 
-v» - (In P^rcen'tages) ^ 

* \ ^ ' ^ Estimateci 'Proportion Satisfied 

* t Wi th Trai ni ng . " 

a " VotySher- * ' Regular 

^ 1 -s — : 

- -All '? 80 79 

Public school . / 92 9^ 

Private school. * 70 * 71 



.ir ^Appendix F, Table F-1 presents the fi^ll regression 

result? for voucher and regular recipients. * • 



In Chaptec H of t>jis report, we- examined the training experi- , 
ences of the voucher , cl i en ts! We do not have complete information fof 

H 

Students who were in the, convent i ona I WIN system. However, since 90 ^ 
percent of the vouchered and nonvouchered students attended the same 
schools, it is not entirejy unreasonable to assume that the training 
experiences of the regular WIN respondents were sinu.lar to those of 
the vouchered students and that they shaFed some "of the same reactions. 

As: you wi H recall vouchered studen^ were asked if C^ey had,* 
encountered any of Six "bad experiences" sometimes encounter^ by * 
people in vocational training (Table 23^. '"itie proportion of respondents 
reporting such experiences was considerably hi gherkin private schools. 
There weTe three areas* in which the priva^^ .schools were at ^ noticeable 
disadvantage. While, none of the respondents who attended public schools 
said their schools advertised or promised training that was not-/given, 
lU percent of those who ha'd been in private schools made such claims. 
Further, only 8 percent of the public school students, but 36 percent 
(of those in private schools, said ^hat their schools exaggerated the ^ 



chances \>f getting a job at the eod of the training, ^ third area in 
which the |>rivate schools were at a noticeab^le disadvantage as viewed ♦ 
by the students was in the ' equi pment used in train-ing. Private school 
students were markedly more likely than those in public schools to say 
that they ha'd encounjtered o^utdated equipment in their trainin^,^ 

When respondents were^sked to assi^ss their instructors knowl- 
edge of the subject, ability as a teacher, and interest in" their 
students, the Voucher recipients enrolled in private schools ^gavja thei n 
instructors 4somewhat lower rajglngs in ail thj^e areas than did those 

in pubTic schools (Tables . ' 

•* ^ * * 

We do have comparable data* on why voucher ar^d regular studerVts 

said they were satisfied or dissatisfied wi th, thei r vocational training 

(jTabte '♦1). » ' 

T 

» • " ^ TAB|.E U\ 

COMPARISON OF THE PROPORTION OF PUBLIC AND PR!VA];C SCHOOL RESPOIND'eNTS 
MENTIOg^ING THEIR SATISFACTION QR DISSATISFACTION WITH, eAcH ITEM 
(Percent MentToning)^ r 

, ^ Voucher ^ Regul'&r 

I terns Mentioned ' — 

Rublic Private * Public Private 

Sat ii6 fact ion ^ ' 

^oQd instructors/instruction 50 2^ ^ 32' ^ 2t 

Liked subject-matter 33 ^0 * 26 23 

^ Liked particular cJa^s Tl^/,^^it} 30 6 5 

Practical work appl i cat ion. 17 22 30 13 

* Liked en 1 1 re program '♦O • 18 30 28 

Good personal support.., . 23 ^ ^T8^ 9 * 8 

Dissatisfaction . • v>r * 

Poor instructors/instruction. , .^-^f 17 ^ f> '5 v 

Workload tpo difficult * 23 ^ 18 • 9 f2 

Learned noth-ing new • * 3 k . ' S 

Dis li ked speci f ic course '29 18 ' ' i ^ ^ ' 

. Facilitl'^iacking. . ..r. M "^P /- ^ ^ 

No practical work application... 6 */ 6 ^ '2 , * 

Dis'liked enti're program 6,8 - 10 

'No'personal attention ^ 6^ 18^ 6 10 

(N)^ (^8^ (63) ' * (5^) . (83) ^ 

^Multiple responses were permitted. 
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The voucher and regular students who attended public schools were more^ 
likely*to be satisf leTwl th the ^nstructiQn and/ljistructors*» (This ^ 
confirms the earlier fJndings based just on the voycher cfients).* 
Thjrtytwo percent of the regular WIN respondents attending publjc 
schools expressed such satisfaction, whi Te only 21 percent of those ' 
attending private schools did. Conversely, 15 percent; of the regular 
students attending private schools were dissatisfied with instruction 
or their instructors^, while 6 percent of those in pub I iio, schools ^ 
^expressed such* feelings. The figures for voucher c Hen tsN^imit in the 
same d i rect ion . 

In addition, rjegular clients in public ^oo Is* felt tHjei i 
prom^anOrfas more likely to prepare them for a job, a concern mentioned 
often by the' regular cllen^s.^ 

F«actors That Appear tp Influence^ Training t ' . , ' j 

Satisfaction Differer>tly in the Vouchgred 

and Regular Systems (Vouche'ring Made ^ « 

Pi fference) - ' r 1 . ^ 

The voucher system was designed as an alternative iTlethod for 
acqui r Ing occup^t iona 1 -trai njng. jThis section wl 1 1 ^exami ne those ^ 
particular characteristics that hav^ an important' but different influ- 
•-^ence on the training satisfaction of r-e^g^dents in the t^o^ systems. 

Sex and Program Status . — Relative' to'*«tfiQ» experiences in^^ular 
WIN training voucheri ng increased th^ training, satisfaction of man- ^ 
datory^ females, decreaied the training satisfaction of males, an<3 |jad ^ 
little effect on the e?<pressed satisfarction of females who we;re volun- - 
tary participants (Table ^2). j, , ' ^ 



ft *^ - • . 

Refers to program status-. Mandatory women are required to 

participate in WIN in order to be eligible for AFDC. * 



^1 



» 
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TABLE ^2 ' 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEX AND PROGRAM STATUS 
ON TRAINING SATISFACTION^ 
'(In Percentages) 



Estimated Proportion Satisfied 
Wi th Trii.ni ng 

Voucher Regular 



All . : . , , so 79 

Maleb , 67 80 

Mandatory female ' ' z/^ Li. 

Volunteer female 83 - 70 . 

Female NAc ■ - • ^ - . ' 

^Appendix F, Table F-1 pre$^nts the full regressron 
results for voucher and -regular recipients. 

^Because the predominant reasons for exemption from ^- 
WIN registration (nx>ther or s61e oaretaker of child under 6, 
or caretaker in a home includin'g an incapacitated member) 
rarely apply to men, most men receiving AFDC support are 
mandatory WIN reg i.»t rants . None of the men in either t^e 
voucher or regular group of respondents was a volunteer 
^ Because program status is a partial proxy for sex in both . 
our study groups, they have been combin|d here irvto a single, 
composite variable in-order to soft ou^effects of sex from, 
those of legH status. #/ 

^Dita on mandatory/voluntary status we>e not available 
in WIN rec^ords for 3^* women. In part these omissions resulted 
from a change in OSES form MA 511 in 1973. 



Table ^+3 present*s da]ta on vtby male students in the voucher *and 

regular system said they were satisfied or di ssatisf i ed wi^th their 

vocational training. This might help us uncjers*tand why «males in the 

regular system were more likely to be satisfied with their training 

.than were males in the voucher system. ' 
* ' 

TABLE ^3 ^ . ' ^ 

ClDMPARISON OF THE PROPORTION OF MALE RESPONDENTS MENTIONING . 
THE-IR SATISFAOTION OR Dl SSATI SF^TI ON WITH EACH !TE/< ^ 
(Percent Mentioning)^ 



Males 



t tems Men tioned 



Voucher 



Regular 



Satisfaction - 

Good i ns trgctors/fns truct i on. , 36 29 

Liked. subject matter 29 

, ' Li keid particular cl^ss 32 * - ^ 

Practical work appl ication 16 • .14 

Liked errti re program. 2^ 48 

GoiSy- personal * support ' 8- -5 

D i ssatt sfact ion • 

Poor instructors/instruction ,46 . • . 10 • 

Workload too difficult. ^ * . 

Learned nothing new '. . 8 

DisiW^ed specific course ' 8-^ 

FacTl i tie?, lacking* 21 ^ 5- 

No practical work application 13 5 

Disliked enti re program. ... ^ ; 13 • ' 5 

■^^Ho personal at tent i on . . , 21 . ». ^ 1^ 

(N) . -(25.) ' (21) 

_ , w 1 , 

^Multiple responses were permi ttcoT*'*— * * " • 

Almost one-half of theraales In^tKe regular system but jus\ 
overdone-quarter of the males in the vouche>vs.ystem reported liking 
the entire training program. Whereas ^^percent of the vouchered males 
felt the instruct^n and instructors were poor, only 10 percent of the* 
regular males felt that way. Also, a much larger proportion of males ^ 
^^^the voucher system than the regular s'yktem felt that the training 
' faci 1 i^es^ere lacking.* Another factor contributing to the 



dissatisfaction of a considerable proportion of vouch^red male students ^ 

was their dissatisfaction with t,he amount of personal attention they ' 

were- gettincf from the school staff. 

• Handat6ry females in the voucher system were as satisfied with 
their insti'tutional training as were volunteer females As shown in 

^Chapter 1 1 , we found that the training experiences of male and female 
Students in the voucher' system were quite different. Female students . 
received more counseling and guidance from school personnel and were ||||^ 
more Ukely than male students to feel that their counseling needs were 
satisfactorily met. Femalb'student^ were also mor^ Hkely than male 
students to have-hgd few negative experiences with their training 

Institutions. ' ' , . - 

Training Occupation ,--For thoseT respondents in professional, 
technical-.' administrative or clerical^ training-occupations vouchering i 
had almost no effect on their expressed training satisfa^ion (Figure I) 
fioweve'r, vouchenrig did ha^e an effect on the training satisfaction of* 
\hose students preparing for blue collar and service occupations. 
Relative'to the regular WIN training Vouchering increased the training 
satisfaction of those, students preparing for blue collar occupations 
and, decreased the satisfaction of those preparing .for "servi ce* occupa^ 
tions. 



FIGURE 1 

ESTjMATED PROPORTIONS OF VOUCHER AND REGULAR CLIENTS 
SATISFIED WITH THEIR TRAINING BY TRAINING' OCCUPATION 




Professional, ClerKtal Blue Co Ha r 

Technical, 
Administrative' ^ 'l_ 

^ ,Tra'lnirfg Occupatiort^ 



Ser'V^ ce 



Aae,--The age of the respondents had baly a slight effect- on 
their expressed^raJ ning satisfaction (Table '♦4)., ^ftelati ve ^to the 
experience of the regular WIN tVaining, vouchering. increased the, tra'in;;^, 
ing-satisfactipn of the younger respondents and decreased the training 
satisfaction of\he older respondents. Since the younger respondents 
are likely to haverbeen »out of school less time than the older partici- 
pants, they are more likely' to *'know the r<?f>es," and^need less direction 
frdm the WIN staff.* The older respondents may need the additional 
dlrcdtion theViN counselor provides in the conventional! system. 



i u 




' TABllE, ^ s \ 



THE INFLUENCE OF AGE ON TRAINING SATISFACTION^ 





Estimated Proportion Satisfied 
' Wi th^Trai ning? 


4 




^ E 1 i 

Voufcher 


Regular 






80 


79 




18-29 years*of age/ . . . . 
30 years of age or. older, . 


; . 82 
. . '77' 


76 , 

82 





. . ^Appfendix F, T^ble F - i presents the full regression 
results for voucher and regular recipients. - 
> 



Experiences Unique -'to the Voucher System 
and TheirgEffect eri* Training Satisfaction 

Self -As'sessmfent Counsel ing .— I n order for voucher cljents to make 
re^onab leVoccupat i o^a I dec i si ons / tjje clients must have as much infor- 
« mation as possible about thei r abi U ties . Self-assessment counseling is 
based on the obser-v.a_ti.?aJj^3t clients possess job-relevant skills and 

'aptitiides which have been acquT^a^r-wrk^iji^he^ hoi^^ 
work, or thrpjugh hobbies. The task of sei f-assessmen71in^irT0-examU 
the specific functions that a ctt^ent performs iirhis day-to-day life, 
and relates his learned skills and aptitudes to the skills and aptitudes 
♦ .used in specific occupat ions Most often, a WIN stqff- member can facili- 
'tate the se I f -assessment process by making aval lable *the meai^^j^ich 
the client can accomplish a thorough exploration of himself anTof the 
world of work. 9 As the project was^admi ni stered , clients were offered 
the opportunity for iel f -assessment , hut it'was not a requirement for 

^participation. t - ' " ♦ ' * 



^.For more complete information on self-assessment counseling 
see Richardson, Design and Administrative P^oce^dureS for a Voucher 
System for Skill Training in the Work Incentive Program (Washington.^ 
'^X7: Bureau af Social Science Research, Inc., Februaryl^i 1977) 
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An bquaTnumber of voucher recipients cholse se If -assessment 
did not choose it.*^ Since many of the voucher participants had well 
established ideas about the occupation^ for which they wan\:ed training 
when they first arrived at WIN, many may have-felt that se'l f- assessment 
was not necessary. - « 

Table 4? provides us with information on who did and did not 
make use of the counseling. There are some substantial differences in 



TA,BLE k5 

COMPARISON OF VOUCHER RECIPIENTS WHO DID AND DID NOT 
> USE SELF-ASSESSMENT COUNSELING 

(In Percentages) 

„ - "Self-, No Self- 

' Assessment^ Assessment 

' ' •'as^aft^r- 

Education ' . ♦ ' » 

■ Less than 12 years * OS) ^2 ) ^ ■ 5» 

^ 12 Years\.... (5^) " 59. - 

More than 12 years (1^) 21 79 

Sex/Program Status 

\ -Male.: (J8) 39-' T 61 

Mandatory female (17) ^ /_ 59 

Vo^nte^r f^ale.^TTT (52) • '56 / ' 

Age ^ * , 

18-29. years (S^l^ 56 

. 30 yeafS-.o^;^more ^ (3^) ^ ^59 > ^* 

. ^ Dependents * .* 

-^r.^:..:..,.; (30) h7 53 

•'•2-j-V..7:......-.. ........... m ^9 

■ -kor Aore.- .1 . . . ... . (-1-5) - 60 W 

/r: -'ft;aini nq OcCupati.on ' H , 

/ CV.' .iP.ro£essrona t; tAchni ca) , 
••A.\;:,dr^i'Arstrativa. '. (12^ 25 . " 75 

%t,Citai. m 60 kO 

Bluft.^6UVr.../..-....,Jfe-..'..' (15) ^0 60 

?er5^.:..V../..-:..".i€i"" 03) '♦6 5'» 

■ fv Aa'of SehScfUttended 

^iic;......v:- •••• (50) " ' 50 §0 

-•^-Private. J7 .-V (38) ■ 50 ■ . . 50 ■ 

• ; . — ; / / ■ 

. ; » '^/e :do_noTT4Sow whether Z'i .voucher clients did or did not ufee 
• Sjijfriassessment. ^ . " 
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the two groups. Those with more than 12 years of education tended to 
use it less than any other educational group. Volunteer females made 
the most use of self-assessment. A larger proportion of older than of 
younger clients used the self-assessment process. While 60 percent of 
those with ^ or mo^re dependents used self-assessment, only ^7 percent 
of those with 0 or 1 dependent did. Of those who used the counseling, 
one-half went to private schools in Portland and the other half 
attended public ^chools. 

Generally, people who had been out c^fcchool the longest ^ 
(those over 30 y^ars of age or those with ^ or more dependents)^tended 
to, Jse the process'the most. , y 

•Surprisingly, self-assessment counseling had only a very slight 
^l^fect on the training satisfaction of, the voucher respondents (Table 
^6), and the effect of this counseling was opp<5slte to what we would 
have predicted. Those who had the' colinseling were somewh^less likely 



to be satisfied with their institutional training than thc^^who did 
n6t. Clearly, it is possibles to have chosen an occupation and a ti^^in- 
ing institution very carefully and to still not be satisfied with the 
training,^ just, as it seems quite'possible to be highly involved in all 
occupational decisions and still feel that the training was not ,i 



THE INFLUENCE OF SELF-AS9£S5MENT COUNSELING ON 
^ -THE TRAINING SATI SFACTI OjKoF VOUCHER CLIENTS^, 
(In Percentages) 

Estimated Proportion Satisfied 
* With Training 

Aiib sa 

Had self -i^assessment counseling. . 73 
Did not have counseling . . ^. . 80, 

^Appendix F, Table F-1 presents the full regression 
results for voucher recipients. ^ 

^e had no information on whether 24 voucher clients' 
had sel f-assessment^couns^l i ng. ^ 
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entirely satisfactory, Of course, In. ttie face of an unexpected find- 
ing, there remains always the nagging possibility of its spurious 
nature. Were those who sought sel ^'assessment counseling especially 
unready for occupational decisions and/or training, and how much worse 
would they have fared without counseling? The age and number of depen- 
dents data in Table ^5 suggest this possibility^ In any event it 
wOuld not be wise to judge the effectiveness 6f the counseling from 
the data on training satisfaction alone. Th^ effect of self-assessment 
counseling on completion rates is another important set of data which 
will shed further light on the j^ssue. 

Summary of the Findings Related ^ 
td^Training Satisfaction ' ^ ' 

MQre than three-quarters of both the voucher and regular par- 
ticipants in our study expressed satis fact? on with their institutional 
training. Re^ssion estimates of the net associatjjons of variolis 
factors with training satisfaction indicated that satisfaction with 
trainim^g was not equally distributed among alh clierits, but varied 
among recipients with di f ferent deniographic characteristics, training 
occjjpat ions , .and training institutions. Training occupation," type of 
school attended, and the demographic characteristic's of the respondents 
had ar^ important effect on the extent to which they experi^ced train- 
ing satisfaction. Often, various factors associated with training % 
satisfaction were the 'same rega'rdless of whether an individual was in^ 
the voucher or regular system. Sometimes there were di f.ferences. 
Included are -two sunwary tables (Tables ^7A and 47B) which display the 
variables in the order of their effect on expressed trainring sa^lsfac- 
tion, contr9Hirtg for all other variables- in the regression model, and 
a third table (Table ^7C) Which shows the effects of vouchering. 
' . For vouchered trainees, age had less effect'on the probabj,llty 
of being satisfied with vocational training than did sex and program 
status, family size, and type of school attended ^(Table ^7A) . Edgca- • 
tional achievw.ient had the 'greatest influence on the expresse'd training 
sfaction of the voucher recipients. 

Thdse tables also indicate the estimated net proportion of 
recipients 1n, each category who would be likely t(^ be satisfied with 



their tr^iningv other factors being equal p Whereas 95 percent of the 
voucher respondents with blue collar training occupations |.oul<l be 
likely to be satisfied with their training, only 7S'percent of the , 
voucher respondents with clerical trai ni ng,' occupati ons would feel this 
way. 'Whereas" 92>vPerc€ht of the vbuchered respondents who attended 
public schools would be likely to pe satisfied with their training, 
only 70' percent of the vouchered respondents who went to private 
schools' would express such satisfaction (Table . 



ESTIMATED NET PROPORTION OF VOUCHER RESPONDENTS 
EXPRESSING SATISFACTION WITH THEIR"TRAI NING^ ^ 
r 



Educa t i on 

Less than 12 years. 

12 years 

More than 12 years. 



Type of School Attended 

Pub He 

Pri vate » 




Training Occupation 

Professional, technical, administrative 

Clerical \" 

6 1 ue collar - 

Servi ce 



Voucher 



61 
8S 
*8S 



92 
70 



76 
75 
95 
78 



(N) 



{2^4) 
(68) 
(19) 



('*9) 
(62) 



(I/4) 
(55) 
(2^4) 
(18) 



Sex>fifoqram Status 

Male.\. 

Mandato^-^y /emale . 

VoJunteer 'female . 



67 
83 



(25) 
(62) 



Age 

18-29 ySavs. 
30 years on more. 



82 
77 



(68) 
('*3) 



^Appendix F, Table F-l, presents the full regression results 
for voucher and regular recipients. 



For regular clients, training occupati6?lrtraid the greatest 
influence oA expressed feelings about the training experience. Educa- 
tion^ had less- of art impact on tl^ir expressed training satisfaction 
than^it did for 'vouchered cH en t^^ .(Table ^7B)'. 



TABLE 47B 

ESTIMATED NET PROPORTION OF .REGULAR ^RESPONDENTS 
EXPRESSING SATISFACTION WITH THEIR TRAINING^ 



' *'*Regjjl ar 
% . (N) 



Training OCkCupation 

Professior^l , technical, administrative 79 (12) 

Clerical... Trr-. 73 (80) 

Blue collar 7^ (21) 

Servlce*n 97 (31) 

Type of School Attended ^ ' ^ 

Public : 91 ' , (59), 

Private 71 (85) 

Sex/Program Status 

Male " : 80 (21) 

Mandatory female . , 73 - (29) 

Volunteer female 85 . . (60) 

Female-NA 1 72 (3^) 

Education 

Less than 12 years 71 (38) 

12 years.. T 82 (83) 

More thani2 years ^ , 82 ^ (23) 

• 

Age 

18-29 years .., •'. , 76, • (83) 

30 years or more.... 1 82 (61) 



^Appendix F, Table F- I presents the full regression results for 
voucher and regular recipients. * . 

* ■ • 



Voucherfng vocational training did make a d i f ference wi th 
respect to the train'ing sati sfaction experienced by some subgroups of ^ 
trainees (Table ^7C). * * . • 



\ • TABLE ^7C 

INFLUENCES ON THE PROPOFVTION OF RESPONDENTS WHO WERE SATISFIED 

WITH THEIR VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND CHANGES DUE TO VOUCHERING 
(In Percentages) ^ 



Estimated Proportion Satisfied 
Wi th Trai ni,ng ^ 



Vouch 



;h^ , Regul 



Changes 
lar Due to 

Voucher i ng 



All. . _ 80 79 

Male* ; 67 80 

Mandatory female . / . 8^4 - 73 ' 4| ^ 

Volunteer female , . , ■ ' °^ °^ " 

Fewer than 12 years education 61 71 zl^ 

12 years edycation % 85 82 +03 

More than J2 years education 85 82 +03 ^ 

18-23 years old'* ? . , 82 76 • +06 

30 yfears or older 7J\ 82 /05 ^ s 

Public s^ol. 92 91 +01 

Private schVl . ■ ■ 70 . 71 -01 

r " . - * 

Professional , technical, admtnistra- ♦ , ^ 

^tive training v , 76 79^ . "03 

*cierlcal training 75 73 ' <r+02 . 

%lue collar training . . . 95 ^ 7^ 121 

Service training' 78 * liS 

: £ 

— ; ■ j 

\ ^Appendix F, Table F-l presents the full ^regression results ■ 
for voucher and regular drecipients. ^ . 

^•'Especially" far^e (underscored) effects of vouchering are . 

those lying outside «,he -09 and +11 range, ' |^ * 



Relative to the experience. of regular WIH trainees, it increased the 
satisfaction of femalfes who werl'^requi red to parti ci pate* i n the WIN 
♦program, respbndents \ii\)o were, preparing' for blue col lar 'occupations , 
and 'those who were younger. Vouchering decjg&ag^iL-tfie training satis- 
factidh of males, those wi th less than l^ye^s\f efJucatioo, indT^ 
vtduaAs who were over 30 years of age,, and Uto>« prepari ng for servjce 
occupations. For^maoy sub-groups, there were alnws^ no changes perhaps 
indicating that the method for acquiring occupational skills had less 
of an -i nf I uence-on training satisfaction th^A did other factors. 
Women voluntarily participating in the WIN program, those with 12 years 
or more e.ducation, and t^osB who attended pub 1 i c^ schools were likely 
to be\atisfied wr-th^ their vocational training*^ regard less of whether ^ 
they were vouchered or^ u<#/puchered trainees. Those who attended 
private schools, those who sought training for white collar occupations, 
were less likely to be satisfied wfth their training regardless of 
^ whether they were in the voucher* or conventional WIN system. 

^. Training satisfaction i^s only one rndicator of relative , 

success of the vCucheVed training.. Section B of this^ chapter wilt'' 
examine another indi cator--ear ly termination rates'. 

. . » B. 'Completion of Training 

Maior' Hypothes»i s and RelaTea*n ndi n5_s - 

* According to PhaseM of this longi tudiTlal study: ^ 

\ . the occupations which voucher recipients chose reflected 
the persistence of traditional cri,teria of appropriateness and 
feasibility,. \ . Voucher recipients* approaches to thinking 
, about and[ choosing occupations in which to obtain voucher train- 

ing reflected a pragmatic recognition of the existing occupa- 
• tional structure and labor market.^' 

In view of the conventionah training cholines, made by voucher recipients 

/ ^. wi'tliout help from WIN staff personnel, it is important to determine if 

^ vouchered trainees are as Ijkely as or more-liljely to complete training 

— than regular ^trainees , who presumablyvmade their choice with the active 

# > * j 

^^part^tcipation of trained professionals? Would greater self-determination 
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* '^Uee Dunning, page 77; fn. 1 p..-'^7 of this report; 



be^ensla^d Into higher completion rates? Would It compensate for ^ 
the reduced }acti participation of trained professionals? We there- 
fore propose to t^st the following nul 1 -hypo*thesls;^ 

There will be.no significant difference 
in the completion rates of voucher 
recipients ^and clients who go through* . 
' the conventional WIN progr^. 

Sixty-five percen*t of the voucher clients "and 63 percerU of 
the conventional WIN participants con^l^etecl their institutional training 

When we pooled the data 'to examine th^ effect of system (voucher 
or regular) on completion rates (see Appendix F,^Table F-2 for results), 

* we found that what a^t the gross level was a negl igible^dl f ference in 
compTetion rates (65% of the Vouchers and 63% of the regulars), now 
spreads put slightly when minor differences in group composition are 
taken into account. We find that the es^timatfed proportion of vouchered 
iTrainees completing their training is 68 percent whi le, the estimated 
proportipn of regular participants is 61 prercent. ; Whl 16 there is more^ 
spreiid, there still remain^ no s i gni f i cant <i i rence TTPth^ proportion 
of vouchered and nonvoucnered WIN""cTrents in institutional training 
that completed their tj*/i ni ng^.J^ ^ We therefore cannot reject our null 

* hypothesis. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Since theTe is ncf significant difference in the completion rate's 
of our re^lpndents*, it becomes Import^^n't to i nves/ti'gate what factors 
tend to be particularly associated with completion of training? and to 
examine whether these facto'rs are the same in both syst^^. The balance 
of this-'chapter l^devoted^to thi s^nalysl s. ' ^ * 

* » f' ' ' * 

. Factors That Appear/ to influence Completion ^ \. * 

Rates^S Iml larly In the Vouct^er-and 'Regular" ^ \ ' ' ^ 

Systems CVoucherlng Did Not Make' a ' " ; . ^ 

' Pi f ferencfr^ ^ ^ • • » ' . , 

* ^ Table U8 provides us with a dfetailed look at 'the respondents ' 
by age. tW older thp vouchered respondertt^, the greater; the proportion 
who completed thei b vocatior^al training., ,0f t>he regularA/lN particf/^ 
*pants, the trend wa? generally the isanje,* though, nOt--as smooth. 

; / ,;■ / ■ ' ■. ' y ^ 'i 

A z "test w.as used to- test the significance of difference 
between the proportion^. It was not significant at the »05 level. 
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TABLE ^ ' , ' 

AGE AND COMPLETION STATUS FOR -VOUCHERED AND REGULAR RESPONDENTS 
• ^ (In Percentages) 



Complet ion- 
Status 




" 18-19 • 


20-29 


30-39 . 


^♦0 


or 




Years 


Years • ^ 


•Years « 


More 






V. 


R 


V 


R 


V R 


V 


R 


























29 


' 66 


59 


68 72 * 


78 


67 






.100 


71 


34 


41 


. 32 28 


- 22 


' 33 


Total 




100 


100 


100' 


100 ' 


100 100 


100 


100 




(N) 


(3) 


(7) 


• (64) 


(79) • 


(34) (69) 


(9) (-21) 



I n lookfng at'the regresstom'data for ^the net effects of age' 
on comp let ion^rat-es- independent of all other variables (see Api>endix F, 
Table F-2 for full Regression model) we find that the completion 
rates were sim^i lar for both voucher" and regular respondents however, • 
the efiect of age is smal ler.-^o'''' the voucher clients, than regular 
clients. Those 30 years or older -wece somewhat more likely to complete 
their -train iag than were those undfer 30 regardless of system (Table 49). 

, ■ . . -V-, . . • ■: ^ 

• ' TaBlE 49 , ^ < ' 

V 

; THE INFLUENCE OF AGE ON COMPLETION RATES^ 

* (In Percentages) , . ^ 



Estimated Proportion 'Completed 



Voucher ^ 'Regular Jffi 



All ^ w . ' 65. \ A 63 

l8-29"years ... . .... 63 . ^7 

30 .years or more. ^ . . , . 69 ^ 72 

^ ^ ^ s ^ } j 

^y^ppendix F, Table F-2^ presents the full regression ' J 
results for voucher an^l regular recipients. \ 



Type of School Attended ,— WIN participants attending public 
sthools for their vocati'.ona) training were slightly less likely to ' 
complete their training than were those attend i n^ pri vate schools 
(Table 50). . 





TABLE 50 


♦ 


THE INFLUENQE^OF TYPE 


OF SCHOOL ATTENDED ON COMPLETION RAT£S^ 
(In Pe/centages) 




( Estimated Proport 


ion Completed 


V 


' ^ Voucher 


Regular 




65 


' ■63 . ■ 


Public <echool^ , . 


.... 60 
. i'.'. 69 


5S 
66 



^Appendix F. Table F-2 presents the full regression 
result^ for, voucher And regular recipients,. 

✓ Training Satisfaction . --As ^mi gh't be expected / reported dissat- 
'isfacfion with trainl'ng had a cons>derable effect on comp leti on ra te| 
in both the voucher and donvent i onal'W I N systems^^ (Table 51). Those, 
who wer^ not satisfied with thiUr training were apffroximately 30 per- 
centage-points less likely to complete their training. This finding 
was tfie same for participants injboth vouchered and nonvouchered 

training. * ^ 

WIN Counsel ing .--\foucher and regular ,cl ients who feU they 
needed mpre help from the WIN staff than they received, were less 
likely (by 12 peroentage^points for the voucher clients and 8 percen- - 
tage points for the .regular^ cl ients) to Complete their occupational^ 
training th^n -those who received as much counseling as *hey needed 
(Table 52) . • . ' , ^ 

'^For a thorough comparison of publ'ic and pr i vate #thools, see 
Bruce 6. Dunning. Aspects of \iLDucherfed WIN Jrainees * Experiences with 
Vocational Training Schools; Experiences With t he Portland WIN ^ 
Voucher Training Prograrn (Washington, D.C: Bureau of Sbcial Sciente 
. Research, Lnc, October, 1976). _ ' . , 

^^Sixteen regular respondents^did n^answer Ihe cjuestion 
r'eli^ti^ng to training satisfaction. , ' 



r 



^ -71- ^ . 
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TABLE 51 

THE INFLUENCE OF SATISFACTION WITH TRAINING 
ON COMPLETION RATES^ 



« 


(In Percentages) 






Estimated Proporti on* Co^iplet'ed 




• * 


Rpflll ] AT 


All f . 

E : 


' es ' 

...... 71 

; 39 


63 ^ 
71 
» • 


^Appendix F, 
results for voucher 

1 


Table F-2* presents the 
and.reguler recipient|. 


f ul 1 regress i on 




^ -TABLE 52 , ' 





THE INFLUENCE OF Wl N COUNSELING ON COMP^LETI ON RATES^ 
, (In Percentages) - ' 



— ' ! f- 


1* 


Estimated Proportion Comp'l^ted 
Voucher Regular ' 


















Needs frustrate^. 




. . 55 





^App^ndix F, Table F-2 presents the full regression 
results »f,or voucher and regular, recipients. 



Tabh 



53 gives us i nformation 'on the ^reas in which resppndents 
feU more guid^fce was reqUlF'ed. Since the basic difference between 
the voucher and con\JSn*tional system is the^ degree to^which choices are 
Teft to the respondent , "i t is of prime , import an^c-^o fihd out her ' 
the vouchered respondents reported a greater ifeed for mo/e guidance 
thanr^didthe ceguJar respondents. Only 18 percent ^f all the inter- 
viewed voudher .reci p^kents said they needed mor^.hetp .^.rom VI N thdrt 
they got, Sorprrsrngly, 35 percent of the regular respondents reported 
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d need for nore guidance. Mosl o^^ the vouchered respondents requiring 
more guidance needed more i nforlnation on the WTn program-i-tself . . This 
includes information on regulations, benefits, support services, place- 

^rnent and training processes, etc. Only 5 percent of the voucher group 
reported a heed ^'for roore interpersonal supportr-staf f encouragement, 
interest, understand ing^^v^frie for discussion, etc. Three percent of 
the voucher people needed more occupational i^nforma^:i on, and .2 percent 
n6eded more infSr^nation on training institutions. The percentages ^re 
v^ry small, and tbey are smaller for the voucher recipients than for 

' theVeguIar respondents. This indicates thaft the great majority"^ 
,v(^uchered recipients felt comfortable and confident. Nonetheless; 
those whose needs were not met we're less likely to complete their train 
i ng than those^whose'needs were met. * 



• TABLE 53 

COMPARISON 0^^ VOUCHER AND REGULAR RESPONDETNTS' RESP0NSE*S TO 
iHt QUESTION, "DID YOU NEED MORE <HELP FROM THE WIN STAFF 
THA'N YOU GOT., AND WhAT DID YOU NEED IT IN?"^ 

(Percent Mentioning)^ % ^ 



Total 
Respondents 

Voucher Regular 



Those Who'Sai d ^ 
They Needed Help^ 

1 

Voucher Regular 



WIN program information 
benefits, regulations. . . 


13 


5 ^ 


70 

ft 


'52' 


* * ' /• • 
/Occupation-employment 
Opportunities, wor*^ 
coftd'ftions, occupational 


; 

3 ' 


. 17 


15 


* 


Training insci'tution 

curriculum, reputdtion^ .. 




^;7 






1 nterpe^rsona 1 support, 
[ ^^encouragement , interest, 
* • ^ fijnderstandjng, more time. 
, ^ • for discussion . . . 

.i. • W: ' . ^ ,\ 


V 5 ''^ 


20 
^(148/ 


\ ,(29) 


58 

(52)', 




*^Mu»lti.ple respijnse^pepmi tted.^ 



2 
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Factors which Appear to Influence the 
Cofnpletion Rates of Voucher and Regular 

Parti c'i-panrs Differently (Voucher! ng ' - , , 

Made a D i f ference) ' 

While males were likely to complete their vocational training 

considerably more often (by 19 percentage pointsl in the conventional 

I system, volunteer females were more likely (jby ]k percentage 

paints) to complete their i nsti tytrona-l training if they were voucher ^ 

rfecipients ("^Me *5^) . Mandatory females were likely to codsplerte^.at a 

nearly identical rate in the two systems. 






TABLE 5^ 


f 


. THE INFLUENCE OF SEX 
(1 


AND PROGRAM .ON Om 
n Percentages) * y 


PLETION RATES^ 

* 


1 


E^stimate'd Proportion Completing' 




Voucher 


Regular ' 




.65 


' • . 63 


Female nA^ 

9 


. . . ' 53 

. . ; -65 

7 . . '70 


72 , I- 
67 ■ V 
J 56 
^•67 _ . 



^Ap^eni^ ix^JF , Table F-2 V^f^sents tha full regress4on 
result^*/or voucher end regular recipients. 

' b ' ^ ' ' • ' 

/ Data on legal status were rtot available itt WIN f 

records for 3^* f^ma^e respondents, jln part theses omissions 

rSulted from, a change ih OSES form MA 511 in 1973.^ 

»^ For voucherecf . trai nees » sexclwd more impact on completion 
/ates than did legal StatuS;» !wftije for regular ^arfri ci pants the reverse 
wal,true. This mSy be^part,]y explained byfhe fact that in .the conven- 
tional WIN system tihoie required to parti cipate , in WIN were subje/jti to 

- I \ ^ ' /J 

adjudication for refusal to panrticipatfe (which was how dropou^|»ere 

^ . ' i V ^ * » ' . JF 

usually tjeated--thei i^JVFDC 5.t4tMS >was threatened). This was^iot the 
case* In the voucher ed s^^tem (non completers were not s^pbject to 



adjudication but were given a second chance primarily because this was 
.a demonstration project) J5 Also^of importance is the fact that volun 
teer women had had a pent-up dSmand for institutional training for 
some time before Portland'!. The result of this pent-up demand (in 
ef/ect a "creaming^' or selectivity factor) on completion rates tKo'ugh 
difficult to measure could be parti a 1 1 y ' responsi bje for the difference 
in dropout rates of volunteer wome^i in the two systems. ^ 

E.ducation .--Whi le those individuals with less than 12 years of 
education were the least li^ly to complete their training regardless ^ 
of whether they were vouchered or tionvouchered studerits, those with 
more than 12 years of education behaved differently In the two systems. 
The individuals with most education were more likely (by 13 per- 
centage points) to complete their institutional trailing if they were 
ndhvouchered students. For students in the conventional Wl^ system,' 
the more educated they were, 'tWe mcM-e likely they wer^ to complete 
their training (Tabje 55). - / 

^ , • TABLE 55 ' 

THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION ON COMPLETION RATES^- 
^ • N * (In Percentages) * ^ ' . 





Estimated Proj)ortion Completing 


f * 


Vouctjer ^ 


Regular 


AH . . .• . . 




63 


More^than 12 years..... 


^ 55 ' 
70 

. ' 59. ' 


52.- ■ 

66 

72 



^Appendix "F, Table F-2ipresents the full regression 
results for voucher and regular reci pfents . . ^ 



. i . ^ ' 

^5|n the Ricliardson, Summary of Findings on the Administrative 
TeasibiJi tv^of Vouchermg Skill Training in the WI N Program report,'^ 
>the es*timated proportions completing by sex and. legal status, were 
, considerably different in magni tude and, more importantly, di rectiop. 
*<Th*i5 is due to the f-act' that diffar^nt variables were ^ut into tPie 
regressiQn-eqtiation. -that -equation^ contained only demographic charac- 
teristics apd length of, training whj Ve tKe analysis Presented here ^ 
contains (controls (for) sat i sfact ion wi th traiai no, autonomy, WfN 
. counseling, 'and the, r^Utionthi p between one' s training occupation and 
the-occup^tipn one had .in mihcL Vhen^enteri ng W'^*' 



J 
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/oucherinfl appear^ 



*' ' -R^^lfc'v^ to their regular WIN counterparts, voucherlnQ appe 
.;^^,r.'..t<|,h^ve decreased .tire- completion rate of the nx>st educated students 
'l''X -whrie' having' a tmost__no effect on the less educated. It will be, , 

-recal-Jexi- that the nx>st. educated vouchee reel pi ents^ recei ved less coun- 
seling and ^guidance from their training institutions than tho^ with 
Jess educatjon, (See Chapter II, page 13). A larger proportion of 
more e^ca ted than Tgss educated respondents complained that *thei r 
counseling needs were unmet, Since jt has been suggested that 
voucher clients used the guidance and the counseling of the sch<3Q 
personnel in much the isame way as the regular clients used the Vlli 
staff ,.,i.t is T>9^t^surprislng*that the more educated, having^ needeid^ore 
counseling than they received, terjninated their training ear 11 er^fi'sn 
their regular counterparts. It suggests ajso that WHj .t^t^J-f ^was ^ , . 
especi at ly_ helpful (devoted effort, time, attentiog; e.tc.* to t[\e w)S.1; 
educated",' be log -perhaps seen as n©re prpmis-^,- Besefving, ,1 i kely^ ^o 
succeed) . J*. t - . . • ' ^ 



t was expected that n 



OependenA >*-i t was expected that J^e numbec -of. *dis^eh dents / 

would have a consider^le effect on the (tkelihood of, comj>leling t'raift- 

ing. We anticipated that there would h& a negative corr.el'atlon between .. 

the number of dependents and completion of iferaining. ^E^pecTaHy. fqr^ l 

women,, more dependents represent mofe-^em^rfds ©n-.thdir i ime "and ,C9n-. * 

flfct yyith training demands. Acceding to , the. 43t3.» , the nuniber of'* ' 

dependents did appear to, have cons iderab^e- effect' on compl^^tixjn rates 

^ For those in the con v/p t ? jana 1 . W r N ,p ro g ram , ^ 1 i en t's W\-th - 1 frge p f gm i^-T 1 es 

were 2\ Vercentage*"poi nts lesS likely to complete' thei t^rairmig. than * . ' 

those wjth, -Small families (Figure 2). The pa4^tcrn .was -nat as. C-lear .^^^ 

" — t\iX.4hr voucher recioiehtsT ' Those with-two or three dependents V® CP 
' • • ^ ^ \ 

most, ri4<ely to complete their gaining while , those- fti feh'-zero or ohe 

depQnjJeKt'were feast hfkeiy.- * j * ' ^' ''^* 



On the^^verage, 1? percenX of tfhoje wi th more tl^rt; .I2^'yeaps*of' V, 
•edupa'jtipn responded t-Kat they^^eeded ad<j[i^ i'ona l_he_lc^ |/v ^ne. i^f" ff^ 
^ t h es a re$ s r d ^c i d I n g* I n't e r e's t s and oji^fra t1 oiva 1 ^'g^fe 1 s ^ ,d e t,ej^^4%^9. 
. / ' t h ? s ^ 1 1 at?l 1 i t y of .s uc h !;d t e r e s 1 5 'a n d ' *go(a Is ,^ (Je t e cmi ritjjg ^^^^^ '^f®^ s , 

^-'^ ^ reviewing progress ih trarnirVg, and personal Counseling.' .pr>l^^5^^ 

' - . 'c^ti of those with less tha^ 12 years of educat i oji^-^ncl' fi^^^si^cent of*. ^ • 
\ . those wtth I2*yfears^ ot education reoort^tf such' a neeif, "wi - ' ' , ' 
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This suggests that more appropriate training arrangements 



hours, lopger period in^which-^to receive 



.(closer to home, flexible 
training) are necessary-. 

Relative to their regular WIN counterparts, vouchering app.ears 
.to have increased the corabletiop rates of those with medium-sized and'. 
, large families and decEe*a ied the rate of thos6 with srea) ) families. 

Tra'mi nq Occupat i on . --Respondents i n ?prc3fes$i onal , techn i ca1 , 



administrative or blue cdl I ar .trap ning occupations were more likely to 
comple.te their training in the vcjucher sy/tem than the regular/ system 
' ^^hile students pr^arinq for service occupations w^e more likely to 
complete their trainin^^in the^<Dnventional systpi. Those' »irT the* 
voucher system preparing for clCf i ca Inoccupations were the least 
lH^eVy (b^20 percentage points) to complete their training (Table 56). 

[' ' TABLE 56' ' • 

THE ll^iFLUENCE -OF .TRAINING OqCUPATlON ON C^HPL^TION RATES^ 
' ' Un Percentages) . 

\ ^ . 

» ' * ' Estimated Proportion Completing 



Voucher 



R^gwi l.ar 



All ■ .' ' 


•65 


f 


61 ^ ; 


Professional, technical, ^ 


I- 




59 ■ — 


.axlmi ni s trati ve.- . . * . 
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55 




58 




75 - 






Sei^v i ce . .. .-.i * . . 


76 




92 



^Appeo<ix F, Table F-^,prese.rJ^s the.*full regression 



results for\,YO('ucher and reguldirreci pients. 



* ^' Training Occupation and' Occupat t on In Mtn'd W^ien Entering Wl N . — 
Voucher recipients who had ncJ occUp^&ti^Qn i rf mi nd fpr which they wanted 
tra^n^ng when they entered WIN v^&jr'e considerabl/ Te^s likely (by -^0 
percentage paints) to comp lete, tfi^ ^ vocational^ training than were 
those who knew v/hat, occupatiort»th6.^''-wante4!r€*raining in* ^ For. regular * 
clients, having no occupation i njjji^ji/citd;^ i?ot^ affect comply tfbn rates 
(Table 57). Def i ci^rfci es \h vouctSrV-'^.cafeVliiig'oiay have allowed 



ERIC 



57). Defici^rfcies \h vouctSrV-'^.caJj^Vlijig'oiay have al 



0-5 
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V 



J ■ 



undecided individuals to enter schools wi\hout having a clear>voca- 
tional goal. This could not happen quite sSi ofjten in regul^r^V/llf 
because the counselors have?? to mal^ the arr*anVn^ents f-or^iimi ssipn 
to a course and therefore must'' know the occupation, Tjhou^h voucher^ 
clients diti,have se 1 f -assessment counseling available to them, 5><ph 
hQ.lp was available only when requtjsted and was not oeoessarL^y partj 
the regular ^staff-ql ientyrnter^tion* * ^ ^ ' 

^ ^ ' TAB 5V 

<« * 

THE INFLU&tiCE OF TRAINING OCCUPATI'ON 'AND<0£CUPATf 
IN MIND WHEN ENTERING WIN ON .COMPLETHjfPSATES^ 
(In Percentages),^ . 



Estimated Proportion Conft>l Sting 




All. 



Traini ng occupation^ and-' occupation 
in mi nd same^ ^ . * 



Training occupation was at a. Hi gher \ 
I eve I Chan occupation in mind , V 
when enteri ng Vil N . , . . ■ • 

Training occupation was at lower ^ 
level than occupation** in rn^nd • 
,^hen enter I ng Wl N . . - 

No occupation in mind wher^,^ 



en'tering Wl N 



s 



Voucher * 


Regular 




63 




. 59 ► 




. ' IT 


,.^7 


^-^a 


^7 


» . V 66 




^Appendix F, Tab le, ?^-2'' p^et^gnts the f un>eg^^ssi on results 
for voucher and regular^reciplent 

\ * '^For comparison of tramln^ 
when entering WIN, both were g^i 



•codes c 



occupation and occupation in mind 
value based on the following* 



Professional ........ 0/ 

Subprofessional , . . r 

Manager! aK * . . 2 

Hi gh clerical f, 3^ 



tow c leri cal . . r h 

Craft. L....^.....,. .-5 
Ope rat i ve'. .-. .6 
ServTlcie. . ^^' 7 



(4 



,er|c 



1 



Relatli<p^to the completion ra£es of the regular trainees, 



vouchering. increased slightly the completion, ra'te of those whose train- 
ing occupation and occupation in mind when entering WIN were the same. 
It also increased the completion rate of those whose training <^cupa- 
t^on was lower* than the occapation they had in mind. It decreased 
slightly the completion rate oi' those whose training occupation was 
hijgher. , -Since regiTlar clients tp" ^**^ |-p -Kp fnlinuiPH nx>re closely 
duVing-^raini ng by tMe^jcJifHTT^^ysn^ 1t is possible th^y .received 

more Bndoii£A^cCTSnt, support ,and counseling than did ^eir voucher 

is in mn 



nd it is interesting that with the 
exception pf those who had no occupation in mind ^t the time th^y 



counterparts.^ Keeping thi 
exception pf those who had 
entered WIN, voucher clients fared quite well.'-" 



Experiences Unique to the Voucher Systeft) 

and Their Effect on Completion of Trai^ning * ' 

School Counsel i nq . "-As stated in Chapter II, "Training 
Experiences of the Vouchered Respondents," 57 percent Ff the students ^ 
received counseling anovguid^ce f^om their training ins'ti tutions, and% 
a majority of the students ,fel t that their counseling needs had been 
met. It is however important to be aware of th§ effects of having 
unmet needs on early termination of^trai ning.. Table 58 provides us , 
"with ifvfociT^at ion on the effect of nof receiving alT the counseling, 
needed on theN<oucher clients' cdhiplet>ion ratfe.s. Almqst always, if 
thB counseling neeHs qf the-c-Hents were not met, or. if they rece4^^^cy 
>less counseling thanSthey tl(ought n^cess^ry» they were less likely tS^ 



contplete^thei r institutionaU training. ^ 

WlF< Counseling ,— The voucher respondents who felt, they had. 

received all the counseling and guidance from the WIN staff tijat they 

needed' were also more likely to cotppletja their institutional training 

than w^re those whose needs were not met,** This is not surprising and 
. ^ . . . ' ' 

-points up how Vital personal support and individual attention is to 
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any system. 

Self-assessment counseting had a considerable effect on the 
completion rates of vouchered recipients. Those who had self-assessment 
were 31 percentage points more likely to complete thejr training than 
the vouchered recipients who did not use the technique. All things 
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.TABLE 58 ' -s. . # 

•THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL COUNSELINa^ ON COMPLETION RATES > 
i ^ OF VPUCHERED RESPONDENTS^ 

(In Percentages) / r • • 

» * Estinji^ed Proportion 

♦ ^ * ' ' ' ^ ■'^"^CompJeting 

- *' " . ( Vouch'^r^ 

All. ,; .'.>.V/.. ■ , 

School CounseHnq -/)ecidinq 1 nieces ts and Goals _ ^ ^ 

-Counseling needs met % . . . , ♦64 

, Counseling needs frustrated. -. ;.^.,'. '^'^ 

Sch(y>KCounsel inq - Suitability of Interests ' 

and 'Goal's " ■ * 

Counseling need5.me< . . . . , '. . . 66 ^ 

' Counseling .Vieeds frJst rated. . ' . . . /58 

School Cogjiselinq - Training Program ' ^ " ' * 

Counseling needs met ^ . . '. \* . . * ^ ^ 66 
Counseffng needs frustrated ; ? . . ' 5^ 

School Counseling ^Training Proqj:;ess Jv- . ■ ^ . 

CQiIqs/B^f iftg needs met . \ i . . . . * . . 6-7 

Counseling ffeeds frustrated. . . . . '. 55 

^ '%> » - 

^e asked the respondents wfiethir they had^feceived counseKng 
from their schools on deci<li*ng their i rfterests /and goals, oti deciding 
on the sui tabi 1 i ty^/*these i nteres ts^ and goals, on decidip^g on t*Tair 
tr^ni ng -progr^tn, and on their traj^rTin^ progress . We th^n ^sked* if 
tK^y Keede^more counsel Ing ' i n each of these are^s. I'f they needed 
mor^ help/they were codec! as "needs fri/str^d." 

\ k ' - " ^ ^ 

Appendix P, Table F-2 presents the full regression r^olts * 
for voucher recipients ' ^ ' t *^ ^ ^ 

M'- ■ • V ' 
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being equal -79 percent of the respondents who had se/f-essessment, 
would be'*exf*cted to ccyiplete their vocational train Vig as compared 
with ^8 percent of th^ respondents who did nbt have sil f-assessment 
(Table 59). I t wi 1 1 be recalled that we held our judgment of self- 
assessment counseling in abeyance until we had ^en i ts^f feet on 
compl-etion rates. It seems fair to say it is ah effective procedure 
for helping voucher clients to make judicious occupational decisions. 



* ' fABLE 59 

THE INFbUENCE OF COUNSELING ON COMPLETION R/^TES 
OF VOUCHERED RESPONDENT'S^ . - 



(I n ^percentages) 



Estimated* Proportion 
Completing ' 

• Voucher 



WIN Counsel i nq ' . . 

*■ 

Counsel I n^ needs met C **' 

CoUffs^ling needs' frustrated 

Sel f "Assessment Counseling , ^ ' ' ' 

Had sel f-assesSment . J . 
* Did not have sel f -assessment . . . . r,. . . . . 
No information on whether client had ' * 

self-assessment. ^ ..-•.•,«.. • 



• 65 



67^ 

55 



79 
S9 



^Appendix F, Table F-2 presents th'e full regression results 
for voucher recipients. 



) ^^Ann Richardson, Vouchered Skill Training in WIN: Program 
Guidelines and SeJected>Empi ri cal Findings (\^shingtoR, D.C.: Bureau 
of Social Science Research, Inc.^, February^. J977) . P?ige 78 of that 
report states that those who received self-assessment counseling were 
only 8 percentage point^' less likely to dro'f?: but of training than 
those who did not. Different variables we^ used In the regression 
equation which accounts for the differegt estimated proportion com- ^ 
pleted. See Appendix F, Table F-2 of this^^^eport for full regression 
^quat;on and Table V-lO 'Richardson repoi^ for ,vari«lrtes used 1n th^P^ 
equation* .(^ - • , , * 
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It is clear that, for -the stude^ who does perceive a need for help 

and Is unable to get It the consequ'e&es are serious both for the 

individual's sens6,of well-bein^ and far his or her progress toward 

achievins WIN^rogram goals. -* 
\ >^ ■ t - 

Sunrnary of bindings Related ' . ' 

to Completion o^ Training k ^ , 

Roughly equal proportions of tKe^ voucjie^^r and the regular 
respoodents M n this ^'tudy completed thei r' insti tuHonal training. 
Regression estimat^/s of the pet assQtiations of various factors with 
comp 1 e ^ On^ of Xj^i ffl'Wg Indicated tha,^ completion was nol equally dis- 
t n%teyamong a U cl ients. Groups ipf reci pi ents wi th di f fereht train-, 
ing occupation^, demoQraphi,<; cfearaot^ristics, an?^ counsel i ng needs 
differed in tfae extent tOvwhich theyi completed their traj^ning. Train- 
tncf sat isfact hon/ trai ning ijccupatio^, And demograph i c^haracteri sties 

id an important effect on the extent to which WIN participants con\- 
pletpi^ theiy training. Often variou^^ factors associated with completion 
were the- same regardless ofjwhether |n individual was in the voucher or 
regular system. Sometimes there wer^^di fferences . Included are two 
. suTwar^ tables (Tab^les 6OA and 60B^a which dispUv the^ most* important 
variables In the, order o.f their effe4t on completion <5f training con- 
trolling for all other variables^ ip tlhe regression, model , and a third - 
Taj^ ' (60c) which shows the effects cjf, vouchering. 

For voucher clients, expressed trai n i ng. sat i s faction had .the 

o 

greatest 1'rtfltience on the probabilifty of completing -training, • Whereas 
39 percent hi those dissatisfied with their training were like-Jy to 
complete, 71 percent of those expressing satisfaction were likely to 
complete their training. * • ' , ' 

For voucher .cl'i ents training^ccupation and sex and legal 
status had more effect on completion rates than the 'extent to which 
WIN counseling peeds were met. Also of ifflportance to the completion ^ 
rate of.vouchered students was y/hether they had an occMpa^tion in mind ^ 
when they first ente^&<^IN. Those who' did Qot were 21 percentage 
points less likely to cort)plete their training than those who did. Being 
a malie in the voucher system also decreased the probability of complej^ 
^ ing training by 12 percentage points.' Age and the type <5f training 

^3 • ^ • t 



TABLE 6qA 



ESTIMATED NET PROPORTION OF VOUCHER RESPONDENTS COMPLETING 
THEIR INSTITUTIONAL TRAIN-ING^ 



Voucher 
% (N)« 



Training Satisfaction ' ' . - 

. Satisfied...: <....: 71 (89) 

Not satisfied 39 ' (2*0 

Training Occupation 

Professional, technical, administrative .... 77 (13) 

Clerical . . 55 (56) 

►''Blue collar: .^ 75 (24) 

. » Service 76 , - (17) 

• Sex/Program vSt^cU us 

Male '53 (24) 

Mandatory "female • / . 65 (24) 

^ Vo1i5nteer female .* 70 (61) 

» * ' . 

WIN Counseling Received 

A Received counseling...'. 6V (87) 

Dld'n' Ir^ceive. i.... 81 (23) 

Relatr^afe-.^p Between Training Occupation 

and Occupation in Mjnd When'^Ente ri ng WIN ' " r 
Tratning occili^ti^n and occupation • 

in mind same . .*.... T.', . : 69 ' X73) 

Training occupation higher *. 70 - (10) 

Trairfing occupation lower 68 (8) 

• No occupation in (Tynd when enterJhg'WIN 47 (19) 

^ • ' ' ' 
Dependents ' , • 

~on ~ .54^ ->-(37) 

2-3 [ : '(55) 

' 4 or more \ .^^ ' ^ <'^(15)' 

E ducat i Oft o , 

Less than.l2ye§rs .'. .1 . . . ^r:''. . . . . . .' 55 j23) 

12 years ^. 70 ' (68) 

More thin 12 years ? 59 (19) 

WIN Counseling Needed . . ' - 

Need^ mfet , 67 (90) 

Needs f rustrated^X- • • • • • • • 55 . (20) 



^Th><tab1e includes only those variables that have 
the great^t influence on"tJomplet ion of training. See 
Appendix r, Table r-2 for <t'omplete regression model. 




TABLE 60B 



ESTIMATED NET PROPORTION OF REGUIAR RESPONDENTS COMPLETING 
THEIR iNSTiJ^UTIONAL TR/I^ING^- 



^gular 
% ' (n) 



, : — V 

Training Occupation ^ , $ * , 

.Professional, l;echnical, administrative.,";.. 59 ^0) 

eiericar.....yC ». . . . 58* ^ *(88) 

Blue col lar < It6 * (21) 

Service 92 ^ (29) 

Dependents v 

77. (3'*) 

2-3 56 - (51) 

'J or more. . . '. ' 37 • '<..(12) 

NA""-.----'""--'-"-.----. §3 • '(51) 

Tra*inrinq Satisfaction ^ 

Satisfied.../, .'..'.v. - ^, . ^ 71 ( 1 02) 

Not Satisfied ^2 (30) 

No information.. \ *, 49 (16) 

Education " ^ . 

Less than 12 yeifrs ........ J ' 52 (38) 

^ ■ »2 Years ; 66 (88) 

More than 12 years .* 72 (22) 

Sex/Program Status . 

Male , ^. 72 (20) 

Mandatory female ^ 67 (32) 

Volunteer female 5^ (62) 

Female NA 61 (34) 

Age ' 

18-29 years ^. .* 57 (88)' 

30 years , or more ". 72 (60) 



- ^T|iis table includes only those varjables that have 
.the greatest influence on completion of training. See 
Appendix F, Table F-2 for complete regression model. ^ 



TABLE 60C 



WLUENCES ON THE PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS WHO COMPLETED 
' THEIR VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND CHANGES DUE TO, VOUCHER! NG^ 
(In Percentages) 

Estimated Proportion ^. 
/ r 1 ^- Changes 

Due to 

'Voucher! nq 

/ ^ Voucher Regular ^ 

All ! 65 63 +02 

Male...y. 53 . p zl^ ' 

Mandatory female 65 4? -02 

Volunteer female . . 70 56 +Wi 

Fewer than 12 years eciucation 55 ^ 52 ' ' +03 c* 

12 years education...'. ^ 70 ■ 66' . +0^ 

^re th^n 12 years eciucation 59 72 -13 

18-29 years old.' 63 • 57 +06 

30 years or older '69 72 -03 ^ 

0-1 dependent \ ; 5^* .77 * zll 

2-3 dependents . . . , 7k 56 +18 

k or more dependents l>) '37 +2^ 

Publ I c schoo 1 c ; ' 60 59 +0 1 

Private school * 69 66 +(53 

Professional, technical, , • 

' admi nistrat i ve training 77" 59 +18 

Clerical-training J -..^..*v..' 55,. 58 -03 

Blue co-ljar train! og ' 75 '♦6 +22 

Service training 76- 92^ ;J6 

Satisfied with training 71 7^ ^ -No Change 

Not sa.tisfied with trainifig 39 ^2 -03 

WIN needs met 67 ^ 66 +01 

WIN needs frustrated.^. 55 58 -03 

Training oqcupation and occupation — 
* in mind when entering WIN sarne - . . 69 59 +^0 

Training occupation Ha gher « , . ♦ . ^ 70 77 -07 * 

Training occupation lower ,. 68 59 .+09^ 

— No o ccu pattg>p^^ifv-ffH^cl-when- ~— — . . . ^ 

ent enng^iN 7./. ^7 66^ "-19 

^Appendix F, Table F-2 presents the full regression resujts 
for' voucher add regular recipients. , , - , 

^"Especial ly'* J^rge (underscored) effects of vouchering are 
,tHose Jying outside the -8 and +-12 range. ' 
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instltution a respondent jttended had only minor impact on the differ- ^ 
ence lalcompletion rates of vouchered recipients. ^ , 

For regular WIN participants, training occupation had an even ' 
bigger effect on the completion rate than did training satisfaction. 

k While those preparing for blue collar occupat ions V/ere the least ' 
likely t;o. complete their training, those vJhose training o<scjjpation was 
Jn the ^fervice field were the most likely to complete (difference of. , 

' 46 percer^tage points between those prepari ng-for service occupations 

and those preparing for blue collar occupations). Having a large < 

family decreased the probability of regular clients completin^i their 

• * . ' 

training by 26 percentage points. Not Jbeing satisfied wi-th their 

training, and having less than l2 years of education,, also decreased 

the probability of regular participants completi,ng their Institutional 

training. Age appears to have had more of an impact on the .training ^ 

completion of regular clients than of vouchered* clients.- Differences 

^in type of training institution attended,^ and WIN counseling, had'^Only 
minor impact on the difference in completion rates of.regular recipients. 

- Voucher ing vocational training did make a difference in the • 
completion rates of some subgroups of tr^ihees (Table 60C) . Relative! , 
to the experience of regular WIN trainees, it increased the completion 

' rate of volunteer women, those yi th medium o? large s i ze "fami 1 ies , 
those with professional, techn i caK admi ni strati ve and, btue collar 
training occupations, and those who were preparing for eitWer a lower 
occupation than they Original ly had in mind wK'en they entered WIN or 
an occupation at the same tevel. Vouchering decreased th^' complet ion 
rates of i^n, ,those with the most education, those with small families, 
those preparing for service occupations,, those who had no occupation 
in mind when they entered WIN,, and those whose training occupation was 
higher than the occupation they originally had in mind. 

For many subgroups there were almost no changes perhaps Tndicat- 

"yng~Fhat tl^e~meth6ci"for acqui ring occupational -Skills had less of an 
influence on completion rates than other factors. Students with less 
than 12 years of education, those who atterrded public schools, those 
preparing for clerical* occupations, younger re;spondent^, those not 
satisfied with their training, and those who^e needs for WIN counseling 



,0J * --^ 
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were not/ met , .were less likely to cornp'lete . the! r.-trai ni ng wherther they 
were vo*uchered or nonvouchered trainees. 

Women who were required to participate i^ the WIN program, those 
with 12 years of , education , those attending private schools, the' olcfer 
respondents, those satisfied with their training, and those whose coun- 
seling needs were mftt by WIN, were more Ijkely than (yC^ejs to- complete 
•their training regardless of whether they werQ#voucheVed or nonvouchered 
trainees. Some further light is thrown on thes€ i.ssues when we examine 
the reasons WIN participants gave, for terminating their institutional 
training before it w.as completed. ' *. 



Reasons for Early. Termination * 

of WIN Traini.nq ♦ 

I Table 61 presents the reasons voucher and regular^ respondents 

gavi for nor ^dmp^'leting their institutional training^ There is a 
sigr»!ricant difference in the reason why voucher -and regular clients 



TABLE £\ 



REASONS. RE PORTED FOR EARLY TERMINATION OF ^NSTlTUTI ONAL TRAI Nl NG 
(In Percentages) 




Verucher 



Regular 



5^ 



75 
25 



/ 



i6o 100 
(3.5) _ (53) 



Personal problems — day care, itlness. 
Had 'totwork. 
Found a Job. 
Transportation problems. 

Program^problemsr-poor I nstrcr&t4^on , fund- 
ing runn ing -out,' poor— school , school 

problems. 

Asked to leave by school. ~^ .* 

Judgment prob |eqjs--deci ded agV^nst train- 
ing occupation switched to OJT. 



A 2 t/est was used to test the si gni ficaruse of difference 
between proportions. It was significant at the .05 level. 



terminate their training before completing it* While the majority of 
each group of trainees left their training because of reasons external 
to the training program, a significantly larger proportion of* regular, 
participants did soj It is p'ossible that the^e^di f ferepces exist because 
regular clients received more intensive fol low-up 'counsel i ng from yieir. 
WIN counselors' during the time they were in training.^ Someone with a 
tendency to "flunk out,'Ubv someone' not scire. if tl\ey werje in the right 
sdhool or occupation might be encourage'd to continue with the appropriate 
supporf^rom the W1 N staff (internal reasons). It would perhaps be less " 
likely that a great deal of attention, support ^nd counseling would stop 
someone from dropping their training if they had an ^11 cWld, found a 
job, or had to Idok for work (external reasons). Before we can draw any 
concl usionv^^rqjn this find'ing, we must look at subgroups of WIN parti ci- 
pants to see whether we fi.nd these samfe diff-erences in reasons for early 
termination among, all subgroups of voucher and regular clients. 

Mate and Female/ Mandatory and Volunteer Parti cipants .~~Thouqh 
a larger proportion of voucher than regular participants dropped their 
training because of internal problems, mandatory voucher clients and 
'males in^^the regular -system seem to have reacted similarly. Women in* 
the conventional WIN program rarely terminated their training because 
of school problems while volunteer voucher women did so less oftfen ^ , 
than mandatory voucher women (Table 62). 

/ *^ *J TABLE 62 » 

REASONS REPORTED FOR EARLY TERMINATION -OF INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
'BY SEX AND PROGRAM STATUS 

(In' Percentages) ' ^* 



1 




Voucher 






Regular 




V 


Males 


9 

Mandatory Volunteer 
Females Females 


Males 


Mandatory 
F ema 1 es 


Volunteer 
V em Vies 


External 
Internal 


50 
50 


50 
5Q 


* 

. 61 
39 ' 


7 

56 


91 
9 


80 


Total* % 
' (N) 

— n 


100 

(8) 


100 
(10) 


100 
(18) ■ 


lob, 
(9) 


100 

(11) 


' 100 
(25) • 



Below ar-e a few bkampi^s of the more usual reasons wome^ Irv * 

.the conventional system gave for terminating their trainip^ early. 

- "My husband .arvcTT went back together, and they dorv' t pay for a 
• * babysl tter or I'd still be In it. We are still pretty poof*, ^ond 

/. 4 I can't afford, a bgbysi tter.^' " * 

« , ' • i •» 

"Towards the end of the course ^ had to quit because my son gpt 
* s\c\l' ♦ie was a Iwa/s -ge^ttfng slck*becau3e on welfare you don't 

eat right. It's' hard to get ^through the course when you're by , 
yoursel f^ and >iave a baby.. It takes a lot of energy." 

. "My att^odanc/e record was popr. I was the highest student In 
the class in spite of the attendance. .1 had probtems getting 
a* babysi tter." ^ ' • * 

"Rr^blems-at home." ' ' . 

'Participants ^nd Family S ize . ^-Vbucher ^1 i ents with large 

"families cfr^opped their trs(in<ing for external reasons considerably more > 

often' than t;hose with fewer dependent*. Sn f^tt, they se^mJto have 

reacted like the regular clients who dropped their training for 

e;^terna Treasons regardles'is of, family size. It 1 s. very^ 1 i kefy that 

competing role dema'nds account for this difference (Table 63), 

fABLE 63 .... 
REASOte REPORTED FOR ^ARAIY TERMI/^ATION OF INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 

. sr- nuh8Cr,qf dependents ^ ' ^ ' 

( I Percentages) " 



* 




Voucher 






Regular 






0-1 


2-3 


or ' ' 
Mor,e 


0-1 


i 

2-3 


U or 
^ More 


External / 
Internal 


- 53 


57 ' 
'*3 


80 
20 


80 

' 20. 


77 
23 


n 

. 29 


Total" % 
• (N) 


100 

(r?) 


100 . 


100 
^ (5) 


100 
' (10) 


Too 

(22) ' 


100 

^(7) 



' Partlclpantr of Different Ages . — Oj<ier voucher ^e/spondents were 
more likely than younger -partlcJ pants to terminate their training before 
completion becaqse of factors external to ^he program (Table 6^). 
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TABLE Sh 



f 



REASONS "REPORTED f'oR EARLY TERHINATI^pN OR INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
•, 'BY AGE OF RESPONDENT 





(In Percentages) 






1 


^Voucher 


Regular _ » 


* • ♦ * 


18-29 30 Years 
Years or More 

r 


18*29 J 
Years ' 


30 Years 
or More 


V \ 
Externa! \, 
Internal. 


67 ■ 

\^it6 _ 33- > 


78 
22 

• 


72 
28 


Total % 
' • (N) 


*T 

100 '100 
(2h) ^ , (12) 


. 100, . . 

■ (36)., 


100 
(18) 


■ ■ ■ \ 

, Partficipants With olifferent Edueational 


Levels. --The 


more ■ . 



educated voucher clients were less like'ly to drop their training 
because of iiiternal problemi^ than wpre those with less education. We 
find the sam5 trend in tKe i;egujar system, where the less educated 
part i cipantS' had more probl^m^ with their training than did those with 
more ^educa ti on (Table 65). ^ 



REASONS RtPORTED FOR EARLfT 



Voucher 



^ss Than 12 
12. Years 



Years 



External 
* I nternal 



55 
^5 



50 
' SO 



Total % , 100 " 100 
.(N) (n) , (18) 



TABLE 65 

JERMI NATION OF INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
BY EDUCATlOt^ 

n Percentages)") , - ' ^ 



Regular 



More Than 
^ 12 Years 



Les5^ Than 
12 Year^ 



12 
Years 



Hore Than 
<2 Years ^ 



71 


. 71 ' 


. 75 


80 


29 « 


29 ^ 




20^ 


100 


100 . 


100 


100 


(7) 


. (17) 


(32) . 


. (5) . 


^ 
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When spoking. 4t all v0ucheV and all, regular respondents,* we 
found significant differences in the reason why they dropped their 
institutiortalo training, more detailed examination revealed that there 
are some subgroups of vouchered clients who do not conform to the over- 
all trend of dropping out for internal (training r'elated) reasons, ; . 
Volunteer womerv, participants withMarge farailie?, older clients, and 
those wi tt» more education were however more likely to terminate thei r^ 
training e^rly for external reasons very much like the ?coiwentionaI 
WIN clients. Voucher clients dropped *thei r training most often 

* If » ' . ^ 

for internal reasons regardle^ss oY age, ed\jcation or family stze^ 

Apparently vouchered stljdents had more di'iFficulty in coping 
with training than did the^,r regular cc unterpa'rts . ^^er'haps because 
regular clients received additional^ coin^eljng from .their WI»N coOn- 
se'lor's whi le still in training However some subgroups of voucher 
*clients were morfe overwhalmed by t+ie eJPeVnal responsibilities they 
had and dropped their training for this reason as was. the case with 
the regular clients. For siJch clients (especially older wdmen with 
heavy ..r^sponsibi 1 i tiers) it is apparently v6ry difficult to cope wi th 
\he multiple demaods of the! r- t;rai ni ng andS'ami ly situations.* 
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IV. EARLY EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 



The efficacy of offering vouchers as an ^I'ternative to the 
more traditional occupat iona ! -ski 11 training of fered, by Wl N. wou Id be 
queltlonable if we fqund a significant difference in the labor force* 

'pqrticlpat^ion of thq^e whtj participated in the voucher system and 
their counterparts in "the regular s^'Stem. This chapter^ 1 11 examine 

»th^* early' labor force behavior of , both groups of WIN clients, . ^ 



Labor Force Behavior, Fi rst Three 
Months Fol lowing Training 



0 ' 



' Major Hypothes»^ and Related Findings 

^ As fjypothesized in Chapter U ,i the completion rates of vouchered 
and honvouchered WIN part ic^i pan fs were not significantly d1 f ferent "( i n 
, fact, they were nearly identical, 65%'of the vouchers; 6^% of the ^ 
• regulars). The employntent patterns of^the two groups are, also expected . 
to be similar. ^ .For purpose* ^pf analysis we therefore propose the 
following null hypothesis: . ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

There will be no significant difference 
in the proportion of voucfiered and non- 
vouchered WIN ojjents in" the 'labor force ^ 
the flrst^thre^, months following training. 

Voucher recipients were somewhaft less likely^-than regular 
trainees to have worked sometime during the first three months follow- 
ing training- '(Table 66). However, voychered recipients were npt out. 
of the Tabor force in larger" proportions than the conventional trainees;, 
rath^, a larger proportioaiwere looking <for employment. In "fact, 
almost identical proportions' of* vouchered and nonvouchered clients werrV 
out of the. labor forc^ all of the* first three months tol lowing- trai nl ng. ' 



y ^TWs phase of the stjjdy ^fol lows tfi6 Te^^orfdent for the first 
three months* after training*. The Jast pM^e of thi $ Jongi tudi nal study 
will deal uvgr^ater depth'witK the' longer term Nbof force behavior 
of Xhe^ respondents. 
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TABLE 66 



V LABOR FOR€€ BEHAVt OH— f 1 RST THREE MONTHS 

FOLLOWING^ INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
^1 n Percentages) ^ 



Voucher Regular 



Working^. ■ • ^5 53 

Looking for» work^ . 22 * 15 * 

Out of the* labor force^ , 

Total * ^00 ' iOO- 

(N) . (113) - (150)^ 

^Include^. respondents who* worked during any part of 
the first *JthrVe nx)nth5 after either completing or -xJ^o'pping ^ 
training. , 

* ' f 

^ ^Tncludes respondents who looked far work any part 
of the first three months after training. Excludes those 
respondents who worked. ^- • . ^ ^ ^ * 

^Inctttdes respondents wbo neither worked nor looked 
for work all of t^e first thr^e months following training* 

^Ho labor force information for 12 respondents. 



■Though there are differences in, the early employment patterns - 
of the vouchered and nonyouchered WIN clients, (more of the voucher 
Clients were locating fpr wqfk and more o€^the regular cfients were - ' 
working), the differences do not prove to be statistically sighificant. 

When we pooled the data to examine the effects of trahning « 
system on. labor force part i ci pat icJn (see Append i)^F, T^ble f-3 for 
results), we found that what at thfe gross*- level - was a negligH)le di f/er 
ente in labor force participation .(67% of the vouchers and 6^^ of^he 
regulars in the labor Yorce)\widens once minor differences in gcoup 
compositiin are taken into account. Ve f f^nd 'that the estiraateti propor- 
tion of regular'^rti'cipants in the labor force Js"7l percent while 



2 test was^used an<^ it was not Vl gni f i cant 5t the !K)S level, 



. 10 J 



*■ .55. 



the estimated proportion of 'the vouchered trainees is M percent: While 
there'is more of a spread, the dif-ference in thp [proportion of vouchered 
and nonvpuchered WIN clients in the labpr force is still not statisti- 
cally ^signi ficant.3 We ttierefore cannot reject our null hypothesi s > In 
* an effort to asse*ss the. fea^si bi I i ty of vouchered "treining as an alterna- 
C tive methbd for acqui/ing occupational skill training, it is important 
to see whether certain *subc(Voups of WIN parti ci pants tend to be more 
successful in one or the other systems.^ Does vouchering*posl ti vely • ■ 
effect the laboj force participation of cerUin subgifoup^s and negatively 
-effect that of others? Are there xertain "subgroup's that are unchanged 
By voucfiering? The section below wi M. examine subgroups unchanged by 
.vouchering; subgroups who react sim'llarly regardless of system. ^ 

Fa'ctor^s That Appear to Influence the Labor . • • * 

, Force Behavior of Voucher and Regular « , , ^^ 

Clients Simi larly (Voucheri ng Pi d Not Ha 
a Pi f fference) , * ' ' 

Age. --Younger W<N participants were less likely to be in the 
labor force than were participants 30 years of age or older. , This was » 
the case for*-partici pants i*^'both the voucher and conventional WIN * \, 

- system (Table 67). • \.- ^ 

Type of School Attended^ C--Respondents with public school tc-ain- 
ing wege less likely* to be in^the labor <=orce than those wi-th private 
school education regardless of whether they were vouchered or non- " 
vouchered students (Ta^le 68). ' ^ * ' * . 

\ The effect of school on labor force paVticipation Was greater 

*for the vouchered respondents than those who went through the conven- 
t^ional system, Vo.uchered respondents 'in pub I i c schopj s were the feast 
likely of all respondents to be in the labor force. 
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^A z'test was used and^ i t was not significant at- the .05 level. 

^Beca"\jse thi s phase of the study only follows- the participants ^ 
for the first three months after training, except for overall findings, 
we wi n compare the subgroups of regular and voucher clients t)n whether 
they were in the laboc force (working' or looking for work wi 1 1 be 
class,ed togeUier) or whether they were out Of t4ie labor force entirely.. 



T/iBLE;67 

THE ImKuENCE of AGE ON- E'ARLY ' LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION^ 
^ (In Percentages) 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
J Estimated Proportion 

^ * V. ' In The Labor Force 



Voucher Regular 



All r 67 "68 

18-29* years . . ' . . . . ' .62 64 

30 years or more.' ; . . ! . 75 73 



^Appendix F, Tab*le^F*3 presents the full r*egression 
results for voucher-and regular recipients. 



TABLE 68 



' THE INFLUENCE OF TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 
LABOR Fj)RCE PARTICIPATION^ 
(In Percentages) 











Es^tlmated Proportion 
The Labor Force 


i 


,Voucher 


Regular 


All* . 

t 


. / 67 


68. 




...... 59 . 

73 


> '67 
. 69 



Appendix F, TalTle P-3 .presents tt^e full regression 
results for voucher and regular recipients. 
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satisfdction Ui th Traini ng^ . --t t was. expected that satisfaction 
with training would have an impact on the labor force behavior of WIN 
participants. This did not occur. Near l^>k identical proportions 
(estimated) of satlsfi^ as well as dissatisfied voucher and reguiar 
respondents were out of the labor force- -about a third. There was a dif 
fererrce, however, between respondents satisfied and dissatisfied with 
their training in the spe^ with which they found a jo6 and .began 
working. Net of sociodeniographic char'^cteri sti cs , type of sc)W)ol 
attended, completion rates, and training occupation, ^7 percent of the 
satisfied voucher *bl i en ts and 59 percent of the satisfied regular 
clients were working scene part of the first three mor^ths following 
training whereas 35 percent of the dissatisfied voucher clients and 
32 percent-'of the dissatisfied regular clients had jobs (Table 69)., " 



TABLE 69 4 . ^ ' 

* THE INFLUENCE OF SATISFACTION WITH TRAILING 
' ON LABOR FORCE PARTI CI PAtJ ON^ • 
(Jn Percpnt-ages) 



Estimated Propartion of Labor Force 
Participation Rate 



Lookir>fl Dut^ Of The 
Labor Force 



, . Lookir>a 
Workmg . por 

V R . ' ^ V " ^" R*' V R 



9 

All. .... ' ^+5 53 22 15 ^ 33. 32- 

Satisfied with training. . .^+7 59 ^ 19 10 33 }\ 

Not satisfied with training. . . 35 32 3*+ 32 31 36 

^Appendix F, Table F*3 presents* the ^ull regression ^esul ts 
for voucher and regular recipients. * 



While the ,respogdents satisfied wi th'tKei r Wl N training tended 
to be concentrated at jobs or entirely out oi the labor force, nearly 
identical proportions of respondent^ dissatisfied v^j th thel r. ^training 
were working, looking for work and out of the labor force. 



Educatioa .--Whi ie responci^nts in both systems with 
12 years of education were slightly less likely to be in /the labor 
force than those with, more educa-tion, the m9st educated/wiN partici- 
pants were tf)e'most likely to be working or looking for work (Table 70). 
Whije those in the voucher system with more than 1 2 /years of education 
.were k\\^ most likely to be m the labor force ,'^hey we re at the same ^ 
-time the least likely oTs^ll the other vouchej/ participants to be work- 
ing. The largest p>opo/t ioiVswer^ looking fojl einployment. However, regu' 
Mar WIN trainees with more thiri^a^ears^p'f/education were on the other' 
hand more likely to be wOFkingVfl^n aHsOt^ier regular participants. 

TABLE 70 . , 

THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION ON EARLY * 
LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION^ , 
« (in Percentages) ' ' 











Estimated Proportion 










In The 


Laibo^ Force , 










Voucher 


Regular 












68 


Less th'an 


12 






64' 


. 6D 








66 


70 


More than 


12 






7!* 


' ' 70 















^Appendix F, Table F-J presents the fufl regression 
results for voucher and regular recipients. 



*tompletiOn^StatuS ."-Whi le completing .one's training had a consid- 
erable effect on on6's labor force part icipat ion It had the saaje effect 
on vouchered and nonyouchered respondents. Only 55 percent (estimated ' 
fjroportion *i nde^nd^nt of demographics, training occupation, type of 
school attended, and training satisfaction) of the voucher and percent 
of the^regular particrt)ant^(^who^had not cQmpleted their training were in 
the laboB force^conjpared to 77 percent of the voucher and 87 percent of 
Ht^e regular'WlN participants who completed their training. It bears 
repeating that the present phase of^ the longitudinal study oaly follows 



/ 
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the participants for three months after their training. -In order to 
conclude whether the completion of vocational education adds to the 
pr^babi ! I ty *of long term employment, we must wait for the last phasi 
of this study. 



♦ Factors That Appear to Influence the Labor 
Force Behavior df Voucher and Regular Clients 
Differently (Voucher? nq Made a^Di f fgrence) 

For certain subgroups of WIN participants vouchering ofianged 

their labor ft)rce participation patterns. W)t1 le particular subgroups 

were more likely to be in the labor force because of voucheryl 

•certain others were less likely. The setCion below will examine the 

effect of vouchering orr these subgro-ups. / / ' 

Sex and Program Status , --Wh i le male WIN parti ci Rarffs were most 

likely to be in tbe labor fcti^ce^ and volunteer WIN paptipi^^ants were » 

they were 

vouchered or unvouchered students, mandatory women reejcj^^d^ 6 \ ffejent\y ^ 
women with mandatbry program status' w^re considerably |f/ire likely to 



least I i ke 1 y to be in the labor force regard less of whether they were 
vouchered or unvouchered students, mandatory women reejct^d^ 6\ ffejent 
depending oo the training sys ^em. they- were in (Tab 1 e^ 7l/)i» Vou<*hered 
women with mandatbry program status' w^re considerably fr^-^ 
be out of the 1 abOr fforce ^an thei r regular Wl N^countferparts 



TABUE 71 

THE. INFLUENCE OF SEX AND PROGRAM ^TiVfUS 
ON EARLY LABOR.^FORCE PARTICIPATION? 
(1^' Percentages) 









Es^lm^ted PropotJtlon 

l/j-^ttie Labor Forge 
— Li 

Vouchjiir Regular 








■•• I'l 


. ' 68 










73 


Mandatory 






- . ^52. 


. - 71 


Volunteer 


f ema 1 e 




. . 55' 





^Appendix F,;'Table F-3 presents^ the full regression^ 
results for voucheV*and regul af • reci pi ents. 



: Training Occupation . -*Whl le training occupation exerted a con- 
siderable influence on whether respondents were in or out' of the labor 
^Orce the first thr^e tYK>nths' followi ng thei r 'vocational training so too 
dKd" voucherin^ (Table 72) . ^ > ' ^ . 



TABLE 72 y • 

THE INFLUENCE OF TRAINING OCCUPATION 
*ON.EAf(LY LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION^ 
' (In Percentages) 




, Voucher Regular 



AH .... , 


... 67 


68 * 


Professional, technical,* 


' 1 " 


69^* ^ 




. . . ' ^9 






80 


66 






82 




7 . . 77 


' ' 62 








^Appendix F, Table F-3 • 


presents the ful 1 


regress ion 


results for voiScher and regular 


reci pi ents . 





^ There w'asv a greaX deal of variation in the estimated proportion 
in the labor force depending upon training cTccupatlon, This was par- 
ticularly true of the v^ouchered resp9ndents. Vouchered respondents' 

^'with professional, technical, administrative, or blue collar training 
o^upations Vere >ess likely to be in the labor force than those pre- 
paring for clerical or service occupation%. 

*bf the regular respondents approximately one-thiVd of those 
'with service or white collar training were out of the labor force. 
Whi 1^ thosb with blue cojjar and professional training were more Mkely 

' to l3e in the labor force if they went through (rtie conventional system, 
^hose with clerical or service occupations who went through the voucher 
system were raore^ likely to be in the labor force. 
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Fami ty Size .--! t seeded reasonably likely that those people , 
with larger ,fami lies might have more difficulty leaving the home to* 
either look for a job or to work. It, was not surprl^sing, therefore, when 
we found that vouche^r respondents with four or rx)re dependents were the 
leastjikety to be in the labor force. This trend hpwever was not th^e 
same tor regular responcdents . Nearly identical proport^ions of respon- 
dents with the smallest and largest families were out of the labor 
force, while those with medium size families were the most* likfely to • 
be in the labor force (Table 73). 

^ ^ ' ' TABLE 73 / 

• y • . 

THE INFLUENCE OF FAMILY SIZE ON UbOR FORCE PARTICIPATION^ 
^ (In Percentages) 



* 1 


/ Estimated Proportion 
/ In The Labor Force 

^ ^ Vobcher Regu lar^ 


' ^ / 

All ......./. 


. . . ,67 ■ ' 


68 




. . . . 76 


6? 




. . . / 69 


■ 7't 


>■ 1 


40 


65 



^Appendix F, Table F-3 presents the full regression 
*' results for, voucher and regul^- — 



j^r recipients. 

■v.. ' 



Experiences Unique to the Voucher System . 
and l.ts Effect on Labor Force Behavior ^ 

Sel f-Assessment Counsel inq . --There is a contlnui^ interest ^in 

► the effect of sel f-assessment* counseW ng pn voucher participants. As 

•described ear 1 1 er, ,^ those clients Ivho used the process 'were somewhat , 

less satisfied with their training but cons Merab ly more likely to^.j 

complete it. Though this may appear to be ^a contradiction at first, 

after some careful thought a possible explanation emerges. 

- ^ Self -assessment conseling Is a process whicJh actively Tnvolves 

the client. AHhough,one^may be satisfied and comfortable with what 

ever decision was made as a result of the counseling, it is stilt' 



* ' 1. ' • 

possible to be less satisfied with the 'actual training th'an those who 
did not use the process. This may be the result pf higher expectations 
or a basic disappointment with the overall educational system, Howe\/er 
a basic satisfaction with the decision-is still likely to^have the 
effect of increasing the probability of comp ietlng .the trai^n,ing. 

Whatever effect self-assessment counseling had on the traintng 
experiences of vbychered participants seems not to have carried through 
beyond completipn of training (see Appendix F, table F-3 for details). 
It seems quite reasonable that the sel f-*assessment effects would not 
influence labor force participation except for perhaps the training 
reMtednes»s of one's occupation. A later section oTthis chapter will 
address this issue/ ^ 

Sunwary of Findings Related to Early * " 
Labor Force Participation ^ • 

Approximately 66 percent of both the vw;heV and regular par^ 

tici pants in our study were in the labor force alj or part oi the first^j^^ 

three months following their itisti tutional trailing. ^ A si ight ly lai^er 

proportion of voucher c>i en ts than regular clients we?e st i 1 1, iooki ng 

^for jobs and were in fact not working. ^ 

Regression ^6sti mates of the net association of various factors 
with labor force participation indicate th^at it was not equally dis- 
tributed among all cli'ents but varied among respondents with different 
sociodemographic characteristics, training occupations and completion 
rates. Treirving occupation, family s^ize,* sex ^nd progn^am status, and, 
completion of training each had an important ef^ct on the extent to 

-w^iich one' participated in the labor "force. * Often factors associated 
with labor force. participation were the same regardless of whether an . 
indivjdual was .in the vouchei^ or regular system. ^Sometimes there )j|^re 
difference^. Included are two summary tables (Tables* 7^*A and 7^*8) 
which display the variables in the -orcler of effect' on. labor force 

pj^rticipation, controlling for a3 1 other variables in the regression 
model, and a third table (7^*C) which shows the effects of voMchering 
for, each subgroup of ^respondents. * 

For voachered t^rtees-, training sati sfacti^on had less effeqt 



•on the probability of entering the labor force tli^n'did training 



TABLE 7^A ^ 

\ ESTIMATED NET PROPORTION OR VOUCHER RESPONDENTS 
. ' IN THE UBOR FORCE^ *^ 



4 ' 



Voucher 
% (N) 



Sex/Program Status , , . , 

Male.'. >.00 (25) 

Mandat<»ry female ^ 52 (24) < 

• Volunteer f ema 1 e . ^^^^.^ 55 - -{63) 

Trai-ninq Occupation " ' ** 

Professiortal , technical, administrative..;.* 39 (l**) 

"clerical..: 80 ^ <57) 

Blue collar../ ^ ^ (2^) 

H Service i ' '77 ^ (18) 

Depen dents « * ' 

0-1 ^ 76 V(38) 

. 2-3 69 (57) 

'k or more..,. ^. ^0 . ttlB)^ 

Comply' I on Status 1 

Completed 77 1 72) 

Dropped 55 U8> 

Type of School .Attended ^ * • — ^ 

Public... .A ^5|-^_(^) 

Pri vate-. , r • • • 73 H^^**) 

Age \ ' * ^ X 

18-29 years i \ , ^2 f:{SS) 

30 years or morei..^ w' 75» 

EdMcatf on • * ' . ' ' 

. Le^s than 12 iiyears 6'* (2'*) 

12 years... 66 70 

Mor^* than 12 years.*. 7^* (19)^. 

Training Satisfaction ^ - • . 

Satisfied.; r. ^ 67 (91) ' 

Not satisfied : 69 (22) 



' ^Appendix F, Table F-3 presents -the full regression 
results, for/voucher and regular* recipients. 
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TABLE 7^B • 

ESTII^TED NET PROPORTION OF REGULAR i^ESPONDENTS 

rN THE LABOR FORCE^ * . ^ 

Regular 
/ (N) 

^ ■ 

Coflipletion Status * ' ' , 

Completed , 8? (85) 

Dropped,, 5^ ' (56) 

Training Occupation ^ ' ■ 

Professional, technical, administrative.... 69 (^2) 

Clerical 66, . (82) ^ 

Blue Collars. ^.-r,./ 82 ^ (23) 

Service .' "^2 . (33) 

Dependents • '* ^"S ^ ' ' . 

- O-l \ 63 . 

2^3 :^,.:,..:r,A 7^ (52) 

k *r more.-r^Y : : ^^^^ 

Education t /, x 

Less than 12 ye^rs : ' 60 (4Q 

12 years.... 70 . (87) 

More than 12 years , pi , (23) 

18-29 years. . ; • ^ ' 

30 y^rs or more, . . ^ 73 — tM.) 

Sex/B/ogram Status ^ "* « ' . 

Mal^... 73 ^ . 

Mandatory female ,71 » DO 

Volunteer fema I e^^^ y.. 6^ (62) 

Training Satisfaction ^ 

Satisfied • ' 

■Not satisfied .....;.'.....■? /• • ■ 6^- ' (30), 

Type of School Attended ^ - - 

.. public 67 (63 

grivate : 69 (87) 

I ■__ 

i " ' . • 

i ^ ^Appeodix F. ^Table F-^ presents the full regression 
results for voucher a/id regular /-ecipients^ 
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TABLE 



INFLUENCES ON THE PROPORTI.ON OF RESPONDENTS WHO WERE OUT 



0^^ THE 



LABOR FORCE AND CHAffGES DUE TO VOUCHERING^, 
. (In. Percentages) 
/ 



Est^imated Proportion Out 
of the Labor Force 

Vouch^er Regular 



Changes 
Due to 
Vouchering 



All, 



Male 

MAndato ry • f ema 1 e . 
volunteer female. 



Fewer than 12 years education. 

12 years education|. . . 

More tl'r«i<l2 years' education. . 



,18-29 years ^ord.-.. 
30 years or olcjer. 



0-1 "dependents 

2-3 dependents 

k or m^re d'ependents. 



Pubfl c^school \ , 

Pj-i vate school . v 



ProfessTona 1 , technical^ 
administrative training. 

Clerical training..., 

Blue collar training 

Service training 



Completed training. 
Dropped training... 



Satisfied with training 

Not satisfied with trainfng. 



33' 

36 

26 

38 
25 

• Ik 
31 • 
60 . 

27 



61 
20 
56 
23 



■ 2( 



.33 
31 



32 

27 
29 
'36 

Uo 
30 
>o 

36 
.27 

37- 
26 
35 

33 
31 



31 
3'* 
J8 
38^ 

13 
U6 

36> 



+01 

112 
+09 

^ -0t^ ' 
^ +0«f 
. * +Oif • 

+02 
-02 » 

+05 
+25- « 

' +08 ' 
. -on . 



+30^^ 
+18 ^ 

£li 

+ 10 
-01 

+02 

-05 



, . ^Appendix F, Table F-3 presents the full regression results 
foP^Voucher and regular^ recipients.* 

^^•Especial ly" large (underscored) ' effects of voucherjng Ve 
' those lying outside the -9 and +11^ range. 
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occupation, family size or sex and program status, (Table 7^A) . 
ing occupation had the greatest influence on the labor-force participa- 
ti^ort of the voucher recipients. Whereas an estimated 61 percent of the 
voucher respondents with pr6fessional , technical^ or administrative 
draining occupations were* out of the labor force, oply 20 percent of 
the voucher respondents with clerical occupations were. *And while an 
estimated izA percent of* the^ucher respondents with small families 
w^e out of the labor force, 60 percent of those with large families 
were' not working (Table IktK) , ' A 

'for regular respondents completion of training had the greatest 

'influence on labor force partitipattorrr Sex had less Impact than it 
did" for the voucher o) ients whi le the effect of program status was 
relatively larger. 

Voucher ing vocational training^did make a dif/^rehce to the 
labor force participation of some subgroups of trainees. « Relative to 
their regular counterparts, U increased the labor force participation 
of males, thdse with small famitlies, anci those who prepared for *i^rvite 
or clerical occupations. Vouchering decreased the labor force partici- 
pation of v^omen who were -requi red to participate in*the WIN program, 

'those with large f^lles, and those witS eitfier professional, technical, 
adoiinistrati ve or blue collar training occupations. For. man^ subgroups, 
there were almost no changes, indicating perhaps that the method for 

acquiring 6cctipat»ional skills had less^lnf luencte on labor force part lei - 

" . '* ' » * 

pation than other factors. Those with more than 12 years of education, 

i ^ " ^ % " 

thosfe 30 years of Bge or older, those attending private schools, those ' 

who coniplete4t training and those with;medium sized families were like>y 

to particiftate; in^the' labor force regardless of whether they'were 

^ouchered or nonyouchered trainees. Women who were voluntarily par- 

ticipatjng in the WIU program, those with less than 1 2 -years of educa- 

tion, those between 18 andc=.29 years of ^ge, and those who dropped their 

training were l«sv likely to be in the labor force, whether they were 

in the voucher or/ convoptional* WIN system. , ' < " 
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■ Reasons 'fof Hot P.articipat 



i n the Labor Force • 

Table 75 presents the reasons voucher and re^gular respondents* 
gave for not participating in^he labor force the first three iT>onths* 
folWing their training. The mai>n reasons regular clients gave for 

lack of participation weYe family obi I ga.fions , personal' illness, and 

• . . . 5 ^ 

enrollment in new non^WlN training programs.-' 



,TABLE 7,5 



'i^^^? ' REASONS -REPORTED FOR NOt. PARTI CI PATlNtr J N THE LABOR FORC€ 
■ ^ jin Percentages)' y . 



Reasons Rep9rted: 



Personal ^i 1 j^ss «. . . 

Family o^Uigations 

Still in WIN training^ 

New training (non-Wlfi training).... 

Transportation problems 

No interest In woVklng. . ^ . . , . . .\ . . , 
Financial lyvbettef off no1t working. 
Not qualified tcJ^rJc, . . . . I . . 



Total % 

'(N) 



1 



Voucher 


ReguVar 


✓ 


Tl 


*2l 




\\ 


. 30 




11 


30 • 




22 


11 




• 5 " 


2 




5 . . 


2 




3 . 
3 


k * 




101 


100 . 




(37) . 







^Eleven percent of -the voucher clients artd 30 per- 
cent of the. regolaf^Tients who wc(re not In. "the -labdf force 
had not, completed their WfN traihi^ncf" at the time o'f ttie 
Inte'rvfew. " ^ ^ ' v" ' " ^ . - 



* VoticfSkr clients reported that thetr family obligations were the ^ 
n^ain reason they were not working or looking for work. .Ilj health and . 
fnvolveroent in further educa*tion were also important, reasons for keep- 
Ing voucher clients fi;om part! ci pat! ng in the labor force. ° 



^ ^Refers, to non-WIN training- I ncl udes* sel f-supp'orted training 

as* we 11 as other government support. * . • % 

A ' 4 * 

^Eleven percent of* the voucher clients and 30 percent of the 
regular clients who were aot in the labor for-ce had not completed their 



ERIC 



WIN training at the .time of the interview^ 

* 



f 
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Ecjually Small proportions of both voucher^and regular resppn- 
dents fel t unquali fled for va job. The suspicion* thati-^-wSl fare people 
are not interested in irking is certainly not subst^tiated here. 
Only one regular and two vbucher respondents said they^were "just not 
interested in working." -^.^ 

The regular respondents were more likely to be out of ^the 
labor force because of personal illness;' than the voucfier clients, 
while the. voucher cl^ient^^W^e more likely to be out because of family 
obligations. 

Clearly^ except foi: a large|* proportion of voucher _cl,i en ts in 
new noB-WiN training programs, the^wo groups were out of the labor * 
^ foi^ce same reasons."* An examination of, subgroups of the popula- 

tion will indicate whether certain subgroups tend to differ f rom ,the 
^overaU\gr<Hip -i n reasons' for lack of participation.^ We are particu- 
-* larly interested in whether female's, those with large fami I ies ,v and 
those who were younger, were, not working because of ^family "obligations. 

Hale and Female Participants . --We found as expected that wfiile 
almost one-hal f of the voucher and 'ontf-thl rd of the regular women who 
were not in the labor force had famiiy obligations keeping them from 
o working, none of the male respondents in either group claimed this as 
a reasoft. (The very imall N for males makes any findings suspect.)' 
With only two exceptions, the only reason men gave for not being in 
^e labor foi'ce was training, either.WIN training or new additional 
;io\-WlN trainihg.(Tablei76). * . ' > 

All of the respondents* reporting a disinterest in working. were 
women. It is possible that though not explicitly stated their dis- 
interest was due to an interest in raising children. 

i • 



7 . ' 

' Si'nce the N's are rather small, we will emphasize trends 

rather than absolute values. . 
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TABLt, 76 

REASONS REPORTED FOR NOT PARTICIPATING IN THE LABOR FORCE BY 5EX 
(I n Percentages) 



Seasons Reported- 



Voucher 



• Regular 



Mffles Females Males Females 



Personal illness.,.., 25 9 - . 

^^ami ly 6bl igations ; - 

Still training^ ^ 25 • ? ' ^00 • 

New. training (non^WIN training) 25 . 2l 

Transportation problems 25 3 

No interest in workifig; *. ^ - 6 

.Financi,al ly better of f not working. . - 3 . " 

Not qualified to wgrk f., - 3 

• » ^ . 

Total % ^ ' 100 100 , 100 , 
(N) (h) (3 3) (5) 
. : 

^Interview conducted before • respondents i^i nished their 
training program. • . * 



2k> 
J3 
21 
12 

2 

2 



99 
(^2) 



Participants of Different Ages . --Though younger participants O 
were slightly more likely to have transportation problems and older 
participant? were somewhat more likely to be out of the labor for.ce 
for mefljcal reasons*^ we found no startling differences in the .reasons 
younger and^ older WIN. participants stayed out of the labor force 

(Table 77). ' , , 

Participants and TheiV Fami' 1 i es Surpfis i ngly , those-^i th 
la^-ger fami lies were not out of the labor force because of family.^ 
obi i gat ions. any more often than people with smaller families (Table 78). 
In fact, though the differences in*the proportions are small for 
-voucher cljehts, the reverse is true.^ , ^ 

Fc^r reguTar respondents,, because we have no dependency informa- 
tion for 26 percent of thos^ who were out of the labor force Jthe, f I rst 
three months following training, we suggest that^ the reader be cautious 
about placing too^much significance on the findings. We found that 
reg^ar resp^ond6nts with larger families (two or mpre dependents)^were 
more.Hkely to be out of the labor force because of family obligations. 
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TABL£ 77 

REASiWS RtPORTtO FOR NOT PARTICIPATING IN THt LABOR FORCE BY AGE 

(In Percentages) , ' 

^ » Voucher Regular" 

Reasons Reported • * ,3^29 30 Years > T8-29 30 Years 

Yeari or More Years or More 

_ ^ ^ V » 

Porspnal 1 riness 9 f3 18 29 

Fami ly obltgations U> W 33 '21 

Stin In WIN training^ 9 13 27 36 

New training (non^UIN trainrng) 23 20 )2 7 

Transportation problems 9 < - 3 , ' - 

NQ*interest in v^rking. . . . ^ 5 7 3 - 

Flnarvcially better off ncbt working - 7 - - ^ 

^Not qualified to work J 5 * 3 7 

Total t lOI, 100 99 100 

(N) , (22) (15) ^ (33) (IM . 

'^lr>terview conducted before VeS(jondents finished their training program. 

/ 



" .1, TABLE 78 

, REASONS REPORTED FOR NOT PARTICIPATING IN THE LABOR FORCE BY FAMILY SIZE 
' (in Percentages) 

Voi>cher - Regular* 

Reasons Reported — L «r ' , ^ or 

" . - . i^re' More 

Pftrsonali lines? 9 II " 12 ' 33 13 29 

Fanily ob^gations '♦5 39^ 38 8 JI 29 

Stt}} in WIN jraintng^ 18 6 12 33 3? ^3 

New training (non-WiN training).*. 18 28 12 •, 8 13 : 

Transportation problens.^..,* n - 6 12 g - 

No interest in working ,•4^^ 9 6 ^* 8 - 

Financially better of f not working.. . - - 12 

N(?t ijual«f"cd to work . . - 6 - • * 13 - 

^ ; 

Total i. 99 102 .98- 38 lOI lOI 

{H) ^ (II) (18) (8) (12) (»6) (7) 

y *We have 'no ^dependency i nforrttation for 26 percen? of those regulars who were out of 

f the laboc force: , ' ■ * 

/ 

''intervlpw conducted before respondents finished their training program. 



It appears, then, that voucher and regulaf clients were out of 
the labor force^for similar* reasons. Women tended to be'out primarily 
because of family obligations while Vien were either in^n^ or old 
training programs. Age^had litt.le impact on the reasons whV respon- 
dents did not participate. * Voucher respondents -wi th .large families did 
not stay out of the labor force because of ?ami ly ob 1 fgat ions more often 
thar\ those with small families (but oifr data op the family size of 
regular respondents is questionable because^of a lack of information). 

We wi 1 1 now look at just the people "who were working »the first 
^three months following training t^o see the ^ffects of voucher and* 
regular institutional training on job, and s*alarW satisfaction. 



>B. Working i n' Trai ning Occupation yirst^T^ree 
' I Months Following Tralninfi 

■ • ■ ^ '■ f ' ' -A 

> Major Hypothesi &«and Related Findings ^ j \ , 

Because it has been our contention thy&t thetemployment patterns 

of the voucher and* regular *W1N partici pWs 1 be similar, we propose"^ 

the fol lowingnul I hypothesfs for purposes of analysis: jj 

Of, tRbse respondents workingj there will . 

be no significant di-fference in the, pro- « " ^ 

portion of vouchered and non«ouUiered WIN 

clients working in occupation^ for which* * 

they were trained. ^/ 

* The data suggest that a majoriiy of JWIN participants worklag 
all or part of the first tbre^ nronths following training were working 
in their training occupation (Table 79). WKile a slightly larger pro- 
portion of voucher clients than regular clients had jobs at a higher 

level tha» t^ei r *trai ni ng ocQupat ion, they also had jobs at lower 

8 

levels in larger proportions as well. 



^For a comparison of first job level and training occupation ^ 
level, both were given a value based on the *fol lowing code: y 

Professional 0 Coiw clerical v.'. h 

Subprofessional 1 Craft 5 

Managerial 2 Operative # 6^, 

High clerical....... 3 Service 7 ' * * 

The codes for'' the training occupation and first job were then Compare<j. 



^ ' TABLE 79 * 

TRAINING OCCUPATION AND FIRST JOB* 
(In Percentages) - 



Voucher^" Regular^ 



Trai'rti ng occupation ^nd 
** first job same. . • , 

First job higher than 

' training occupation \ . . . . , 

First job lovs^er than 

training occupation . 



55 66 
31 , 24 
14 - 10 



^Tota4 % 
(N) 



100' * 
(51) 



100 

(80) , 



^/e only followed the responden*^s for |he first 
three months after trainingl^ 

^^^These proportions are pnly of thoee wop'king some 
part or alTof^ the first three months after traini-ng. 



While there ^re differences in the proportion working in their 
training occupation and at higher and lower levels, none pf these 
differences prove to be statistically significant.^ 

Whep'we polled the d^ta to, examine the effects of training 
•system on working in one's training occupation (see -Appendi x J, Table 
F-4 for resuUs), we found that^he gross di fference' i n proportion of 
.client^ working in'^IWl- training occupation some part of the first 
three months fallowing trai/iing (55% of the vouchers and 66% of the 
regulars) spread oujt slightly>once minor differences In group composi- 
tion were taken in to^ account. We find that the estimated proportion 
of regular participants working in their training occupatipn is 68 
percent while theses timated proportioh among vouchered trainees is 
53 percent. While there is more of a spread the difference in the 
proportion of vouQhered and rfon vouchered WIN clients working in their 



.^A z test was used.^o test the'signi f i cance of differen(?es 
between proportions. It was hot significant at the .05 level. ^ 
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training occupation is not statistically significant,'^ and we cannot 
reject our null hypothesis. 

Factors That Appear^ to Influence Whether 

Voucher and Regular C I ients are Working 

In Their Training Occupation Similarly ; \ 

(Vouchertnq Did Not Make a'Di^f ference) ^ 
Completion Status . --As we could have predicted, clients who 
completed their training were considerably more likely to have been 
workiAg in their training o«ccupation some part or all of the first 
three tnonths following their institutional training (Table 80) , 



TABLE 80 

THE' INI^LUENCE OF COMPLETION STATI4S ON WORKING IN TRAINING 
OCCUPATION OURJNG THE F^RST 'THREE MONTHS 
• ^ , * '^FOLLOWING TftAINING^ 
(In Percentages) - 







Estimated Proportion Working 
In Training Occupation 






Voucher 


Regular 


All ... ; 


n * 


55 


. 66 






60 - * 


72, 

51 ' 



^Appendix F, T.abje F-U presents the'. ful;U recess Ion 
results for vogcher and regular recipients. 



This Is the^/only variable'*that "affected respondents similarly 
regardless of which, system they were part of. All of tf^^e other vari- 
ables had ^a di.fferent impact on respondents depending €n thetr tralnrn^^^- iff 
experiences. ' ' 

^^A z test was used to test the si gni f icance- of differences , ' > 



between proportions^ It was not significant at the ,05 level. 



Factors That Appear to tnfluence the Job 
of Voucher and Regutar Clients Differently 
(Ooucheripg Hade a Difference) , 

For Certain Subgroups of WIN participants vouchering changed 
whether they were working in their training occupation during the 
first three nxjnths following training or n6t. Uhi le f^articular sub- \ 
. groups were more likely to be wocking in the occupation for which they 
were trained because of vou;:herin^, certain others were less likely. 
The sectlofi below will examine the effect of vouchering on these 
subgroups. ' ' 

Sex and Program Status . --Nei ther sex nor program status had 
much *of an impact on whether people in the youchered system worked in 
their training occupation any time during the first three months follow- 
int training (Table 8l). Though men and volunteer women were more 
likely than* mandatory women to be worktrrg^ in the occupation for which 
they prepared, the differences in estimated proportions were small. 

Sex and pi"ogram status did have mo he of an influence on 
whether nonvouchered individuals' worked in their training occupation. 
Men were the most likely while mandatory females were the 'least likely 
to work Vn their training occupatioTi, Fe>nales voluntarily In, the WIN 
program werg not as Hkely as males tp be working in thei retraining 
occupation the way tl\ey were- in the voucherefd system. ^ 

s * ' ^ 

TABLE 81 

THE lIlFLUENCE OF ^ AND PROGRAM STATUS ON WOj^KlNG 
IN TRAINING OCCUPATION DURING FIRS>T THREE • 
' - ^ MONTHS FOLLOWING TRAINING^ 

(In -Percentages) 

Estimated Proportion Working 
'f • ' .in Training Occupation 



Air. : . . N. . r> ... 5^ \ . 66 




VoucKet 



:'K^t Regular 



Male. ^ . . 'J ' . 55 . . v73 

Hand^rory fefriaje ^ k6 53 

Volunteer female.' ^ 55 61 ^ 

/ ^Appendix F, Table F-U presents the full regression 
results for voucher and regular recipients. ^ 

JL \y 



Education ,--! n both the voucher and regular system, the least 
edpcated were the most likfely to be working at jobs for whrch they 
were trained (Figure J), though education did not ,seem to have much 
of ani*effect on the probability of regular respondents working in 
their training occupation. Vouchered trainees with more than 12 years 
of education were considerably less likely than all other voucher 
clients and regular clients with the same level of education to be 
working in the occupation for which they were trained-;^ — - 

. FIGURE ^ , 

ESTIMATED PROPORTIONS OF^OUCIjlER AND REGULAR CLfEKTS 
WHO WORKED IN THEl R TRAI NlNG OCCUPATION 
' THE FIRST THREE MONTHS AFTER TRAINING 

, ' BY EDUCATIOH 




Less Than ^ « More Than 

12 Years ^ears ^ ^ ^e-ars 

* Education 



A^e. --Voucher clients less than 30 years of age were less 
ll^ely'tQbe working in'tljeir training occupation the first three 
months following training than older respondents. In the regijlar 
system, the reverse is true. Those older we^e less likely to be 
working in their training occupation. Most start 1 i ng^i s the negative 
effect vouchering had on younger respondents (Figure 4). We*will be 
exami ning- reasons why individuals were not working irtVj:heir training 
oqcMpation at'the end of th^s section. 



FIGURE 4 

' L , ) 
ESTIMATED PROPORTIONS OF VOUCHER AND REGULAR CLIENTS 
WHO WORKED IN THEIR TRAININC OCCyPATIQN 
THE FIRST THREE MONTHS AFTER TRAININg\_. 
- ' ' BY^AGE 




Age 



r 



, Training Occupation , -*Qui te clearly, those in the voucher 
syilfem wi th professional , technical, admini s trat i ve or clep* ca I occupa- 
tions were uhlike'ly to' be working in their field whi Fe those trained 
in blue collar or service occupations were likely to do so^ We find 
the reverse to be ty'ue in the regular system. Those in the professional 
or cler-ical fields were much more likely to be working in that area 
(Figure 5). 

* FIGUKE 5 V • • , 

ESTIMATED PW)PORTl ONS^OF VOUCHER AND REGULAR CLIENTS 
WHO WORKED IN THEIR TRAI><ING OCCuif\TION" 
THE FIRST THREE MONTHS AFTER TRAINING 
BY TRAINING OpCUPATION 



r. 



100 



Percent Who . 
Worked In 
Train! ng , 

Occupat i on 




Professional , 

TecHnicaF, 
Admi ni strati ve 



Clerical Blue Collar Servrce 



Training Occupation 
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Training Occupt^Qon and Occupation in Mind When Enter i 
.Those vouchered and regular WIN participants who had an occupati 
mind when they entered WIN^and were trained in Vhat same occupation, 
were the most likely to be Wbrking in that .occupation following train- 
ing (Tab)^ 82). 



V 



TABLE 82 



INFLUENCE OF REUTlONSHIP BETWEEN TRAINING OCCURATION AND OCjMJ PAT I ON . 
IN MIND WHEN ENTERING WIN ON WORKKNG IN TRAINING OCWJPaTION- 
DURING FIRST THREE MONTHS FOLLOWING TRAINING^ 
(In Percentages) 

* " Estimated Propor t i on WorVi ng 

In Training Occupation 



Voucher 



Regular 



All. 



Training occupation and pi^^upation 
in mind same 



Training occupation was at a hi gher 
level than occupation in mind 
when entering WIN^ ......... 



Training'occupation was at a lower 
le^el than occupatioiTTrTnltTid 
when entering WIN^ 



55 



66 
72 

69^ 
66 



No occupation iif^mind when entering WIN. . 

: — r-"^^ ■ — — 

Appendix F, Table^ F-4,*presents the full regression re^ult^ for 
voucher anji regular recipients. • 

• b • . ' ' * " \ ' ' ^ ' 

For -a comparison of training occupation and occupation in 
mind when entering WIN, both were given a value, based dn the following 
codes f ^ ' • ^ ' 

Professional...:}... 0 Low clerical k 

Subprofessfona). . : . . ! ' Craft 5 

Managerial 2 Operative....^..'.... 6 • 

High clerical 3 Service 7 . ' 

r c * ' ' 

. - Tihese^ estimated proportions may be unreliable due to small N's. 



We found however, that those regular participants wKo had no occupation 
in mind when entering WIN were only slightly less likely to be working 



in the occupation for which they were trained, whereas the vouchered 
. participants whp had no particular occupation in mind were conslderab' 
less* likely to be doing so/ It is quite possible that those regular 
WIN participants who had-no tr^aining occupation in mind were pressured *, 
by their WIN counselors to think careful ly about their interests, 
talents, and abi I'rties and to decide on*an occupation which they would 
like to work in following training. While self-assessment counseling ^ 
was available to the voucher clients who did not know what training 
they were interested in nor what best suited their talents and abilities, 
it was only an option afid not ^ requirement. ^ ^( 

. ^ , We found that those voucher participants who*^used the self- ^ » ^ 

assessment counseling were in 'fact more likely to* have worked in their 
training occupation than those who did not. This difference In WIN « 
staff intervention may have had the effect of causing vouchered clients 
* viixh no occupation in mjnd to select one in a less-than-thoughtful 
mann^^nd to select an occupation which they were unlikely to work in 
followi-ng training. It is also, possible that ^^the WIN staff placed 
regular participants in jobs more often than ''vouchered participants. 

It is Interesting to note that for those voucher clients whose 
trai n i ng loccgpat ion was at a lower level than the occupation they 
originally had in mind when entering WIN it was almost guaranteed that 
^ they would not work in their training occupation following training. *' • 

For regular WIN participants, a higher levef ^training occupation than ^ 
occupation in mind when entering*WIN produced a sfmi lar effect. One- 
can speculate- that thi s ^i f ference is due, at least in party to differ- 
ences in the expectations of vouchered and regular clients. Voucher ^ ^ 
clients because they were part of^an "expeViJrtental" p*"ogram mi ght have 
had higher expectations than regular participants'. It*' is not at all ^ 
unreasonable for them to be disappointed that their training occupation < 
was not what they originally planned and that it was .in fact ^ less 
prestigious occupation. Regular WIN participants with higher l^vel 
training occupation than* they anti ci pated*may have felt less.conf iden t 
when left on their own* and therefore less 1 i kefy to bdC§^orkjUig in the 
occupation for which they wtfre trained. 
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Sumiary of Finjiings Re|ated to Working 
, In One's Training Occupation 

Fifty-five percent of the voucher and 6S percent of the Vegular 

clients wh^ worked during the first "three months after training, worked , 

in the occupation for which they were trained. 

' Regres^^on estlinates of the net a^sot i at ion. of . vari ous factors 

with working in their training occupation indicated that it was , not ^ 

equally d^istributed among all clients but varied among Respondents with 

different sociodemographi,c chard«ir^r 1 s ti cs , training occupation and 

completion rates. The variabl.«s, relationship between training occ^jpa- ' 

* *tion and occupation in mind when entering WIN, training occupation, 

and satisfaction' wi th training each had an important Independent effect 
, on the extent to which one worked in one's training occupafitJn . QSften 
various factors associated with working in one's training occupation ' 
were different depending on* whether an individual was in the voucher or 
regular system. • ^ 

Followijig are two summary tables (Tables 83A and 83B) which 
display the variables in the order of the.! r*"ef f-^ct on working in one's 
training occupation, controlling for all the variables In the regression 
' model, and a third Table^83C which sJ?ow>a» the effects of voucheislng^ 
jB^^/ithih subgroups. ^ * " - ^ ^ ^ 

^ ■^■^l^r vouchered .individuals, the relationship between trainihg 
' occupation and the 6ccupatlon one had in mind when entering WIN had 
the greatest Influence on working in one's trai^ning occupation. Where- 
as* 16 perceni of the voucher clients with lower trai ni ng occupations 

* than occupations in mind when entering wyj were likely to be y<orking 
in the occupation for which they* p repared , not surprisingly 63 percent 
of* those whose training occupation iid occupation in /iind.,^ere the same 

• ^ were working in that occupation. Sex and program stat&<Jja£^2f3S impact 
oV whether a client was working in his or her training occupation than 
did training, occupation , age, education, and trainln'g status. 

For regular respondents, Xhe relationship between training 
occupation and occupation^Ip mind when entering WIN had the greatest 
. influence on^workirvg rn one's training occupation. vFami ly size had 

less impact than it did ^r voucher clients, while Bex and program , 
\itatus, satisfaction wiA training ar»d training status had more effect, » 
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TA&U 83A I 



•ESTIMATED NET PROPORTION OF VOUCHER RESPONDEtiTS 
•WORKING IN THEIR TRAINING OCCUPATION DURING 
THE FIRST THREE MONTHS* FOLLOW I NG TRAINING^' ' 



J 



^ Voucher 
X % (N) 



Relattonship Between Training Occupation ♦> ^ 
and Od^pation In Mind When Entering WIN 
Training occupation apd occupation 

in mind same. : 63 (3^)' 

Training occupation higher 53 (3) 

Trai nin-g occupation Jower. .. *. ...3.... i6* {k) ' 

' No occupation* in mind-when enteri,ng WIN.... ^5 (^O) 

Training Occupation ' , . ^ ^ 

Profes^'ional , technical, administrative.... 3' ' W 

Clerical 51 il (26) 

Blue Collar 68 * (12^ 

Service , 60 (9) 

Age ' 

1 8-29 'years . 4i+ (32) 

^ 30 years or more.... " ^ 7^ , i}S) 

Education tj^l 

Less than 12 years * 59 ' (9) 

. (2Sears 57 ' (35) 

More than \Z' years. 1 I.. 37 {7) 

Xompletion Status « . 

Completed ' ^0* ^(35) 

Dropped \. ' ^ (16) 

Sex/Program Status - * . <^ 

Male,. ^ 56 (1^) 

Mandatory female , ^7 (9) 

* Volunteer female .* : . . . 56 (27) 



^Appendix F, Table F-4 presents the full regression 
qyesul ts for voucher and regular recipients. 

, A, ^"^ 
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TABLE 83B 



ESTIMATED J^ET PROPORTION OF REGULAR RESPONDENTS 
WORKING'IN THEIR TRAINING OCCUPATION DURIN(^ , 
^ THE FIRST THREE MONTHS* FOLLOWING TRAINING^ , 



Regular 
% (N) 



Relationship Between Training Occupation » • ^, 

and Occupation in Mind When Enterincj WIN • 

Training occupation and occupation * 

in mind same . ^ 72 (%) 

Training o^c^pation higher . 3^ (9) - 

Training occupation Jower, 69 (6) 

Nq occupation in mind whej L^enp^ ri ng W1*N 66^ • (19) 

Training Occupation , ^ - j ^ ' 

Professional , techn i ca 1 T-admi n i s t r at ? ve ^ .v . 79 (6) 

V Clerical...... ./......^ ' 70 ^ ' (^2) 

Blue collar..^ .^ . . . : 52 -v (15) 

^ Service V , : . 6^^. (17) 

Wletio'n Status , ' „ . /cW 

Completed ♦ ; 72 -pom 

Dropped.;.,..* "^z* * *i?V " ' 

Sex/flrogram Status '* ^ v , 

Male.... t...:..^......^ 73 (U) 

Mandator/ female ^1 53' y20)- 

Vo1unteeK/ema1e.^..r./, » 61 (25) 

Age * , ^> * ' ^ 

18-29 years ^ * >^ - ^0) 

30 years or more...T * ' 60 (40) 

Education . >i .* ^ /"ox 

,Less than 12 years 69 *. (lo) 

^12 yeaps. , ^ ' (^6) 

More than 12 years 6? (16) 



' ^A^pendjx^F, Table F^^t^^esents the full regression 
results for voucffer and regular feci plents. 



^ . TABl,E 83C , . ' 

INFLUENCES ON THE PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS WHO -WERE WORKING 
. IN THEIR TRAINING OCCUPATION FIRST THREE MONTHS FOLLOWING . 
TRAINING AND CHANGES 'DUE TO VOUCHERING^ 
(In Percentages) 

^ Estimated Proportion 

Work In Their Changes, 
Training* Occupation Oue to 



Voucher Regular 



Voucher! ng 



AH » 55 66 -n 

* ^ > - - * 

Male...v ,56 73 -17. 

Mandatory f^ale ' '♦7 53 - -06 

VolunteeV female ^ '56 \ • '^5 

Fewer than J 2 years education...... 59 69- -10 

12 years education ■ • 5-7 64 -07. 

M6re than 12 years education... 37 67 ^30 ° 

18-29 years old.: * 72 ^ -28 

30 years or blder \ ?. 7'* 60 ' " 

Profess i onV » technipal, ^ 

admini st'fa'ti ve training 31 79 -48 

C,lerical training... " * 5\ .70 ^ -19 

Blue col lar training.' .68 52* ^ - +16 

Service training ' 60 64 . -04 

* . . ^ . 

Completed training /.* > ' ' 60 7Z -12 

Dropped, training.,*. .,44 51 ' -07 

Training occupation and occupation 

in mfnd when entering WIN same... ^ 63 72 " ■ -09, 

Training occupation hi^jher 53 34 *lJ5* 

Training occupatfon lower 16 69 -53 

No occupation In mind when . ' 

entering \^^IN...' - 45 66 * ^ ;^-2l 

'^Appentlix F, Table F-4 presents the fu) !• regression results 
for vouGher- and regular recipients. * 

^'Es^peqial ly*' large (underscored) effects of vqiJWfBTSurig are 
those lying outside the -21, and -1 range. 
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Voucher I ng vocational training did effect the proportion work- 
ing in tfieir training occupation. Relative to their regular counter- 

'parts, it increased the proportion of older respondents, those with 
blu^ collar trai ni ng occupati ons , those wi th- smal 1 families, and those 

. wbose training occupations were at a higher level than the occupation 
they original ly, had in. mind when entering WIN who were working in 
their training' occupation some part or all of the fipstv,three months 
following training. ^ 

tr Vouchering decreased the proportion of respondents with more 
than 12 years of education, those between 18 and 29 years of age, 
those with professional occupation, and tho^e whose training occupa- 
tion was lower^than t^e occupation they originally had in mind, who 
worked in their training occupati^on. for many subgroups, there were 
almost no changes indicating that the method for acquiring occupa- 
tional skitls had 'less of an influence on working in one's training 
occupation than did other factors. Th6se wi th fewer ^han 12 years of 
education, those who completed' thei*r -training, males or voliinteer* 
females, and those whose training occupation and the occupation they 
had in mind when they entered WIN were the same, were li.kely to work 
In their training occupation regardless of whether they were vouchered 
or nonvOuchered trainees. Those'' with 12 years of education, those who 
dropped the.i r training, those with service training occupations^ and 
mandatory females were.Mess J i kely to be working in their training 
occupation regardless of whether they were in the regular' or voucher 
WIN system. 

Reasons Why. Respondents Are Not Working 
in Their Traiaing Occjjpation Some Part 
of The First ^ree Months Following 
Training ^ , • * *^ 

The reason gi^ven most often by respondents for not working ?in 
their training occupation some l^art of the- first three months follow- 
ing training i$ that they.did not complete their vocational training 
(Table 84). Fifty-six percent of the voucher participants and 65 per- 
cent of the regular respondents gave this as their reason. , Small" 
proportions reported not feeling qualified to work in the occupation 
for which they were trained (of those- that completed their training)," 



not finding jobs In the! r training occupation, finding jobs that offered 
them the opportunity XO do more interesting work, and jobs which offered 
more money. ' ' . 



TABLE 

REASONS j^ESPONDENTS GAVE FOR NOT WOBKI NG 
IN THEIR TRAINING OCCUPATION SOME J>ART ' 
OF THE FIRST THREE MONTHS 
FOLLOWING TRAINING 
(Percent Mentioning)^ 

^ I terns Mentioned Voux:h»r 

' , :m 

Did not comple'te the training.; 56 

Not enough vrfork experi^pce., 

Not qualified (completed trai ni n"g) . . . . 13 ' 

No jobs in training occupation* 13 • 

^ot a better job . . .-^.^ 6 

Health, personal reasons " 

fiot more money 13 " 

Other 13 

(N) • " • ^ (16). 

» : 1 

^Multiple responses permited. * 



Regular 



65 
20 
10 

5 

5 

10' 
10 

10. 



, (20) 



There seems to be only very slight differences in^the reasons 
given by voucher and regular respondents. With the exception of 
personaJ reasons ^iven by '20 pefcent of thos regulars who are working 
but not In their training occupation^ and not enough expe^rience given 
T>y 10. percent of those regularsjwho are working bot ^lot in their train- 
ing occupation^ 'the proportion and reasons given by the two groups are 
nearly identical.^ ' ' 

C. Earnings First Three Months Following Training 



Major Hypothesis and Related Findings 

It will. be recalled! that there wa? no significant difference 
jn the proportion of vouchered and nonvouchered WIN clients in the labor 
force during t^e first three months following training, nor was there* a' 
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significant difference » n ^W'proportion working in the occupations 
for which they were tral^edV We. View propos^te a third null -hypothesis 
related to employment *behavTor\ ^ ^ 

, , There win be no significant difference 
in the earning level ' ^ of the -vouchered 
and nonvouGhered WIN participants who . 
were worki ng. 

The data s.uggest that while a majority of voucher clients 
earned $411 a month or more, only one-third of the regular c^lients did. 
WhiJe this is an obvious' d i fference. it is not statistically signifi- 

12 . ^ 

cant. ^ • , - 

When we pooled the data to examine the effects df training 

system on earnings (see Appendix F, Table F-5 for ^resul ts) , we found 

that the gross difference in proper tioi^ of clients with high earnings 

(5^% of the vouchers and *34% of the regulars) spreads out even more 

once minor differences in §roup composition were taken Into ac<»unt. 

We foun4 that the eistimat^d propbrtipn of regular participants was 

32 percent while the estimated proportion of the vouchered trainees 

«as 57 percent. Though there was not a significant difference in the 

proportion of voucher and regular WIN participants In the labor force, 

nor the proportion working in their training occupation, interestingly 

r 

there was a statistically significant difference in the proportion with 
high earnings J 3 We therefore can reject our null hypojtiesis. 

We know that vouchered institutional training lasted for almost 
10 weeks longer t,han regular institutional training. Vouchered partici 
pants were able to negotiate any length' of training within 52 weeks, 
while arrangements for regular trainees were subject to more restric- 
tions.. We know al^p that the cpst of vouchered training was higher 



•^^Themean salary of vouchered respondents was used to deter- 
mine high and Ybw earnings. Anyone above the mean $410 a month was 
earnijig a high salary, anyone earning less ^a.s considered tq be earning 
a low salary. We, had earnings information on only 70 percent of the 
voucher and 80 percent of the regular respondents. > 

^^A z test was us^d to test the- significance of differences 
between proportions. It vyas not significant at the .05 level. 

. • ' ^^A z test Was used to test the significance of differences 
"betv^een proportions. This finding, was significant at t4ie .05 level. 



than the cost of regular training.^^ lf*vouchered respondents^ can 
earn higher wages which should have an effect on their AFDC status 
a judgement will have to be made as to whether ^he conventional WIN 
provisions should be revised. Policy-makers who look to cost-benefit 
calculations to evaluate the usefulness of program innovations may 
wish to balance the higher costs of vouchered training against earnings 
considerations and their effe^ts''or> AFDC status. 

Factors That Appear to Influence Whether * 
Voucher and Regular Clients were Earning 
High Wages Similarly (Voucher ing Did Not 
Hakfe a DifferenceJ ' " 

% " . ^ ' 

Age . — Age had a Imost^no impact on earnings. Younger recipients 

«were just slightly more likely to earn high salaries than were o'^der 

respondents (Table 85). 

TABLE 85' ^ 

THE INFLUENCE OF AGE EARNINGS FIRST 
THREE MONTHS POLlLOWiNG TRAINING^ 





^ ^ ' 

Estimated Proportion 

Earning High Wages 




Voucher 


Regular 


All 


. , 5^ 


3^ 




Si 


3^ 
33 



^Appendix F, Table F-5 presents the full regression 
results for voucher and regular recipients. 



For more dllails see, Richardson, A.« Vouchered Skill Training 
in WIN: Program Guidelines and Selected Empirical Findings , Washington, 
D.C: bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., February, 1977. 

^^it will, be reca]led that the voucher recipients received their 
institutional training approximately one year. after the regular WIN 
participants. Their higher earnings cnay^in part be^due to the inflation 
that occurred in that one year.* . 
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Education . --The more educated respondents were, the less chance^ 
of their earning a high wage (Figure 6),' We found this to be true 
regardless of whether respondents were in the vouchered or nonvouchered' 
system. Thts suggests that more education is not a guarantee of high 
earnings and that less education with a marketable skill may actually 
produce the best chance of earning high wages. For more than specula- 
tion, this would require a comparison with p^lBple who had no additlj&nal 
occupational .training. • * 

FIGURE 6 . , 

' ESTIMATED PKOPORTIONS OF VOUCHER AND REGULAR CLIENTS WHO EARNED 
A HJ.GH SALARY FIRST THREE MONTHS AFTER TRAINING 




Factors^ That Appear to Influence Whether 
Voucher and Regular Clients Were Earnintj 
High Wages Differently .(Vouchering Did 
Make a Dl f ference) - 

Sfex and Prografn Status . --Hales in the voucher system-were cpn- 

siderably more likely than males in the conventional system to have 

earned high wages. Regular mandatory females were as, likely as m^ndatory 

fema*les in the voucher system to have had high earnings. Females parti ci-' 

pating in WIN voluntarily were least likely to earn high wages regardless 

of whether they were in the vouchered or nonvouchered system i(Table 86). 

TABLE 86 , - 

, THE INFLUENCE OF SEX AND PROGRAM STATUS ON EARNINGS 

FIRST THREE MONTHS FOLLOWING TRAINING^ 
* ' ^ • (in Percentages) 

* Estimated Proportion 

Earning High Wages 

Voucher Regular. 

All . . * ../T 5^ 3^ 0 

Male . 84 38" 

' Mandatory female. . , ^ 52 kS 

Volunteer femaie ' 37 21 

1^ ^Appendix F, Table F-5 presents the full regression 

resuTts for voucher and regular recipients. " ' 

Completion Status . — Whi le 'completion status had almost no fffect 
on the earnings of regular WIN participants it had a considerable effe'ct 
on that of the vouchered participants (Table 87), ^As expected, those 
^ouchered clients who completed their training were considerably more 
likely* to earn a high salary during the f^rst threeCnranths f^O Mowing 



training than those who dropped their training^. ^ ^ 

Occupat ion . --There, were V6uchered respondents whose ea^^iings 
we i<new who were working in professional occupations the first three^ 
months after tra i^ni ng- ,(Tafb le 88), Those vouchered respondents working^ 
in clerical and bjue cpJlar jobs wer^ more likely to be earning a high • 
wage than those working in service occupations. Those that were trained 
in the regular WIN*system were less likely to be/earning high wages if - 
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table 87 



THE iNF.LUENCe OF COMPLETION STATUS ON EARNINGS 
".THE FIRST THREE MONTHS FOLLOWING ' 
' INSTlTl^riONAL TRAINING^ . 
(In f*ercentages) 







f 


'Estirnated Proportion 
Earni ng' Hi gh Salary 

Voucher ^Regular 




All 








Completed training. 




. 66 33 








... 36 J5 



^Appendix F, Table F-5 presents the full regressiorr 
results for voucher and regular reci()ients. 
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TABLE 88 

THE INFLUENCE OF TYPE OF JOB ON EARNINGS 
IN TWB-FIRST THREE MONTHS 
' : FOJ.LOWING TRAINING^ 

(In Percentages) 

Esti-roated Proportion' 
Wi th High Earni ngs 

Voucher Regular 

*. , 

All « ' 5^ 3^ 

Professional, technical, ^ — ' V 

admi ni strati ve 1 . . . - 59 

Clerical ' . . . . 60 i 53 

Blue Collar .... ' , k. 

^'^^ \: %^ 

, . ^Appendix F, Table. F-5 presents the f ul 1-^regressi on 
results fo r vouc her and regular recipients* 

^Earnings data not aval lable, ^ 

■ „ . ' • .14u ' ■ ' 



• -13.1- • , ^ 

they worked at blue collar jobs as well as se/vice jobs. Vquchering 
had a positive effect on those with blue collar occupations,^ increas- 
^ing the probability of earning high wages considerably. Regular respon- 
dents in white cc^llar occupations were more likely to be earning high ' 
wages than those in blue collar and service occupations. 

Trailing Occupation and First Job . --It has been a long standiTig* 
concern as'/^ whether vocational -trai ni ng has any effect on'earnifiigs 
and, as a'^result, wejfare dependency. Though this phase of the longitu- 
dinal study does not address the issue of welfare dependency it does 
examine the short term effects of training on earnings. We^ found that 
for^ouchered' respondents, working tn .the occupation *for wh?ch they 
received training did increase the likelihood of their earning high 
wages. Those working in jobs with a- status lower than their trainit^g 
occupation were considerably less likely to be earning at^ a^hi gh rate 
(Table 89). 4'hls indicates that for voucher clients, training had a 
posiifiv^ Influence on earhings. ^ , ^ 

g The findings for regular iclients were rather erratid. Thc^ 
whose first job was Jower in status than their training occupation vere 
considerably n^re likely to*be earning a high wage. Those with Jobs at' 
a higher status or at the_ sam^ status as their training occupation were 
slightly less iVkely than the grpup as fl w^le^to be earning high wages. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF R^TIONSHIP BETWEEfl TRAINING QCCUlWwr*^ 

AND OCCUPATLOrt IN MlND WHEN ENTERING Wl,N ON EARNINGS . ^ ; 

IN THE FIRST JOB ^OLLOUl Nff TRAI N4NG^ . ^ . 



^(In Percentages) 

i ' "Estimated Prop^rtiX)n 



With High §arpiog$^ 

' ' * t Voucher Regular ^ 
' ^, ' ^ ^ , 

AlK . 'V . • 54 ,>'3't • # 

Joining occupatiorf and 

Tfl>5t job, same ' • . . . j, ^ 5? '31 ^ 

First jot? higher In status 53 28y 

First Job lower in statfjs ....... y 36 <, 64 

a a 2 

^Appendix F, Table F-5 presents the full regression ^ 
•results for voucher and regular. reci pients. " f 
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Summary of Findings Related t o Earnings 

0 F^fty-four percent of the voucher >and 3^ percent qf the regular 
clients ^ho worked during the first three months after training, earned 
a high wage. 

Regression estimates of the net ^association of various factors 
with earning high wages indicated that it was not eqaafly dist?ibuted 
among all clients b&t varied among respondents with different socio- 
demographic characteristics, and was 'related to training completion 
and occupations. Education, job and sex each had an irijportant effect^ 
on the extent to which one earned a high-wage. Often various factors^ 
associated with high earnings were different depending on whether an 
individual was Jn the voucher or regular system. Often these factors 
were the same« 

Fol lowing^^ar^ two surmiary, tables (Tables 90A and 90B) which 
display thh variables in the order of their effect on .earnings, con- - 
^rolling for all the variables in/the regression model, and a third ^ 
Table 90C. which shows the effects of vouchering for subgroups. 
^ For vouch6red trainees, age had less impact on whether a 

• client earned a high wage than did education^ sex and progran» status 
and whether they completed or droppejd their training. Education had^ 
the greatest negative influence on earnings. Whereas 20 percent of 
those with more than 12 years of education were earning high wages, 91 ^ 
percent of rhose with less than 12 years of education were doing as 
well. ' . 

For regular respondents, the particulaV job they were workitig 
in had the greatest influence on their ea/nings. * Education had^^fTss ^ 
of an impact than it di«> for voucher clients. 

Vouchering vocational ,trai nirtg -did affect the proportion of 
Respondents earning a high wage. As a group, the voucher recipients 
earned at higher rates than the regular resppndents in our survey. 
Relative to their regular counterparts', vouchering increased the pro- 
portion of men, those with fewer than/l'2 years of education, those with 
blue collar-and service occupations,, and those who completed their' 
training, who earned a high wage. VoifchVring decreased the earnings of 
only those whose first job was lower in status than their training 
occupation. ♦ • 
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TABLE 90A 



ESTIMATED NET PROPORTIOJ? OF VOUCHER RESPONDENTS 
WITH HIGH EARNINGS^ DURING THE FIRST 
THREE MONTHS FOLLOWING TR^^INtNG^ ' 



Voucher 

% (N) ' 

Education " 

Less than 12 years ^..'^ 91 W 

12 years 5^ (27) 

More than \2 years « 20 (U) 

Sex/Program Status 

Male......:..:.. 8^* (10) 

* Mandatory- female 52 (8) 

"Volunteer female* 37 .(17) 

Completion of Training 

Completed.* : 66 (21) 

- Dropped 36 (lU) 

*/ 

Firrst Joh 

Professl-onaU technical, administrative.... ^ (-) 

Clerical .' 60 * (17) 

Blue' collar 64 (7) 

Service..-. , 39 (H) 

» 

Relationship Between First Job 
and Traini ng. Occupation 

Same,...^ 57 (21) 

^irst job higher status < 53 (H) 

First job lower status < 36 (3) 

Age 

18-29 years.... -....^ » 55 (20) 

30 year's or more. • 52 (15) 

t ^1 ncludes .only wages earned working full-time (35 

hours or mpre a week)«^during the* f I rst|?ifiiree months follow- 
ing training. High earnings equals $411.00 or more a 'month. 

^Appendix F, Table F-5 presents the full regression 
results for voucher and regular recipients^ 

' ^Earnings data-not avai lable. , 
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TABLE 90B 



ESTIMATED NET PROPORTION OF REGULAR RESPONDENTS 
. WITH HIGH EARNINGS^ DURING THE FIRST 
iHREE MONTHS FOLLOWIHp TRAINING^ 



Regular * 
% (N) 



31 




.28 


(16) 


9 


(8) 




(12) 


37 


m 


\h 


. (13) 



First Job \ 

Profess i onS^l , technical, administrative,... 59 (5) 

Clerical ^....TT 53 (3^) 

•Blue^coriar h (11) 

Service ^ (15) 

Relationship Between First Job * 
and Training Occupation " \ 

SameT 

First job higher status* 7i^,.... 

First job lower status.... v...." 

Education ^ 

Less than 12 years 

12 years 

More than 12 y^ars...^ . . 

Sex/Program Status , 7 , 

Male , 38^. (I3J 

Mandatory female ^ • ^9 (15) 

Volunteer female 21 (20) 

Completion of Training y 

Completed 33 ^ (^M 

Dropped. .• '35 (21) 

t' . 

Age 

l8-29Va7 3^ " (35) 

30 years or more.....'. 33 (30) 



^Includes only wages earned working fuH-time (35 
Hburs ^r more a week) during the first three months follow- 
ing training. High earnings equals $^IJ.OO or mor^ a month. 

^Appendix F, Table F-5 presents the full regression 



results for voucher and regu'tar recipients. 
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' ^ TABLE 90C . 1 

- ' iNFlWfWfR ON THE PRO(>ORTLON OF RESPONDENTS WITH HIGH EARNINGS 
iDURiHG THEIR FIRST THREE MONTHS FOLLOWING TRAINING 
AtJ^OjANGES DUE TO VOUCHERING^^ 
^""^In Perdentages) 

^ — " 

• ■ Estimated Proportion changes - 
With H.gh Earnings ^J'^^ 

* ». u r> 1 Voucherinq 

. * Voucher Regular ^ 

All , 3^* +20 

Male....; 38 • +46^ ^ 

Mandatory female..*"/. 52 ^3 +03 ^ 

Volunteer female ' r\ ^37 21 ^ +16 

Fewer than F2 years education I' ^ .91 .. ^ , 

12 years education. , \ * ^^^^ ^ 

Mtore than 12 years education. ; . ^ 20 I'* • +0$/ 

18-29 years old*. 55 ' 3^* +21 

30 years or older..... 52. 33 ^ . +l9 

t 

Professional, technical, 

" * administrative job .* 59 

' Clerical job ' > 60 53 +0? 

Blue collar job ^ .^' 64 * ^ 1^ 

Service job , 39' ..'^ ' ±21 ' 

.1 ,- * , * « ' 

Completed training, 66 ,33 . - +li 

Dropped training - 36". 35 '+01 

\^ Training occupation and first * 

job saaa^ '. ^ 57 31 - +26 

First job higher in- status ^ 53 28 +25 

First job lower in status „ .^^ ■ ^ - "28 

^Appendix F, Table F-$ presents the.'full regression results 
tor vouchcrr^nd regular recipients. - ' ^ . 

.* • '^•'EspeciaHy" large (tfnder;5cOi:ed) effects of vouchering are 

those* lying outside the +10 an^.+30'^ range. " 

'^Earnings data not, aval lable. . 
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Another way l:o evaluate these fijidings in 4:he context of assess- 
ment of the value of voucher i ng training in WIN is to put^ employment 
and earnirvgs data 'together^- It may be, for example, that although- 
vouchere'd blue collar workers earned a< noticeably higher rates than 
did their regular counterparts ,^j^at relatively few^ voucher clients^ 
trained for or entered blue^colla/r work. If th'at were^ the case, the 
relatively higher earnings of.><Jucher clients would not have much 
impact o(\ WIN's overall ability to help people to acj^ieve economic 
self-sufficiency. Put another'-waV,^ suppose voucher clients were espe- 
cially (relatively) likely be attracti^ff to clerical work, and that 
the relative eatings rates of clerical worker?s were Especially low. 
In that case,r WIN's objective of enabling the reduction of AFDC depen- 
dency V.^tu Id not be achieved (or would less- often be achieved thari it 
is in the regular program)/ • 

^^As it happens, the^oc^upat ional group which grew most with 
voucher! ng (blue collar. Table 90 » was that which also experienced the* 
great^lt relative increases ir> earn (Table 93); aijd ,wjii le, ear^i ngs . 
of cleiical workers did not keep pace with the ov%ralJ vt)ucher- regular 
incrt^se (+7% versus +20% witfh "higt^ earni/igs")> neither.did clerical • 
work at tract, ^vouther. c 1 ieiTts^^of ten as it d i d^ regu lar, c 1 ient§^ (ei ther 
in t^eiiliing occupation or.in^S<Vt job).^ Thus, the occupation and 
earnings data combine^ to suggest an^sadditional advantage to WIN in thd 
accomplishment of one of its programm^rtic goals.^ 




. TABLE 3f 

TRAINING OCCUPATIONS SELECTED. BY VOUCHER AND REGULAR .RESPONDENTS^ . 

(I rv Percentage Points of Difference) • 

^ * ' ' ... ^ 

' Tr«ain ing Occupations . Voucher - ^Regular ^ 
K ,^ . , t • — 

Professional, technloel, administrative ^ +5 

CleritaJ ' ^ I 

^Blue col lar.. ^. y * ±2 

» *S e r V i ce v . . . .' .........*. -5 

" ^Fo/ additional data see' Bruce B. Dunning, Occupational < 
Choices and Vocational School Selections: ' Experiences with the /] 
, Portland WIN Voucher Trai ni nq Program (Washington, D.Cl: Bureau of ^ 
Sotial Science Research, Inc., DQcefiber 1976), page 98% * . 
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TABLE 92 

OUCHER AND 
(In Percentage Points of Difference) 



FH^ST OCCUPATION OF VOUCHER AND REGULAR RESPONDENTS^ 



Fi rst-vOccupatlon 


Voucher - Regular 




-k 
-3 








+2 




^For additional ,data see Chapter IV. page 

above. 


f55 of Dunning, cited 
• 



I ■ TABLE 93 



ESTIMATED PROPORTl QN. OF VOUCHER AMI^ REGULAR RESPONDENTS 
.WITH HIGH EARnTnGS^ ^ 
(In Percentage Points of Difference) • ^ 

^" * • 
First Occupation Voucher - Regular- 

AH respondeprts • •. • • • -k* • -V "^^^ 

NA> > 
( +077 

Blue collar..: ^. ^ .... ^ +60 

Service * lA • +35 

^For^add'itiohal data'see Chapter IV page l¥* of DunnincT, cited 
above. ) • . ' - V ^ ' * . 



All respondenrts ^. -U 

Proffesslortall techrW^Bl, administrkiveC^ ^.j^;-. 

Clerical . : . . ;.„>r^ /. .J 



, Dj Joli Satisfaction First Three*Honth^ 



' Following Training \ 

h • * * 

Malor Hypothesis and Related Findings \^ ^ 

^ ^^O/lillfe there* was no significant difference in the proportion of 

vouclflPld and nonvouchered WIN clients the labor force, or working 
^in the ctccupati'on for which they were trained, we found a difference 
in the wdge level^of viucfhered and nonvouchered participants.. We now 
propose th^ last of our null hypotheses related to the employment 
behavior of our respgndents duri ng *the*f i rst three months after^ their 
institutional trainirfe. 



' * There will be no significant difference 
in tbe proportion of vouchered and non- 
voucher^d *WI N particip.ants who are satis- 
fied with their first"job. «^ ^ 

' ^ The data suggest that a majority of the respwQents were satis- 

fied with their first jobs regard less, of whether they were voucher or 
regu lar cl ients. However » the voucher participants were slightly rnore 

likely to be sat'lsf^ed (7&/o of the voucher, 62% of the regular). This 

• ' • ' * 16' 

difference in proportion satisfied is not statistical ly significant. 

When we pooled the data to examine the effects of training 
system on job staisfaction (see Appendix f, Table F-6 for results), we 
fojjnd that the gross difference in proportion of clients satisfied with 
the J r jobs (62% of the regulars and 70% of the vouchers) .di^ap^peared 
once .differences in group composition were taken into account. t We ^ 
f.ound that the estimated proportion of regular par^i cj pants and voucher 
participants was 65 percent. We therefor^ cannot reject our 'null 
hypothesis. . , * ^ . 

We will again look at par.ticulaV subgroups of *WlN*participants 
to ascertain whether an-y tend to be' more successful in one or the other 
system. Ooe^s ^oucher^ng ppsitivel^y ^ffect the satrsfactiort rate of 
certa^'in subgroups and negatively affect others? Are" there certain sub- 
'groups whose job satisfaction rates are unchanged by voucher! ng? The 
section below will e;4amine subgroups unchanged by vouchering, subgroup^ 
who react similarly regardless of sy^em. 

Factors That Appear to Influence the Job " 
^ati s faction Rates of Voucher and Regular 
Clients Similarly (Vouchering Did Not • ^ 
Make a Pi f ference) ^ ^ 

Age. — Those respondents between the ages of 18 and 29 were 

sofwewhat more likely to be satisfied with their jobs than respondents 

30 years oOf age or older. We found this to be the case regardless of 

whether respondents were in the voucher or conventional WIN system 

(Tabl^e^). . " 



1 6 ' W^'' ' * 

*. A z tast \yas usec^ to test'the significance of differences 

between proportions. I t.'was not significant at the .05 I'evel. 

' . 1 5 J 



THE INFLUENCE OF AGE ON JQB SATI SFAC-Tl Ofj' 
: MONTHS FOLLOWINC 
(In Percentages) 



FIRST THR£E MONTHS FOLLOWING TRAI NING^ 





Estimated Propoftian Satisfied 
With Thei r Job 


Voucher^ 


Regular ' 


All . . . ^ 


,70 


\ 62 ; ■ 




... .'.Ih • 






-63 


60 



^Appendix F, Table*F-6 presents the f irl 1 regression^ 
! results for 'Voucher and regular recipients. 



\ Completion Status . --"Completion status did not have much impact 

on whether vouchered participants were satisfied or dissatisfied with 
their jcfb^ It had a great deal more influenc^ on the job sa^i s'^ctibn* 
of regular, participants. We did find howfever that, regardless of* 
system, ffiose who completed their training were less satisfied with 
their jobs than those who did not (Table 95). It is very possible that 
those respondents who dbmpleted thei r trai ning had higher job expecta- 
tions than thos« who left before finishing, and were therefore more 
easily disappointed. 

• ' 'table 95. "-s^ - * - 

• 

THE INFLUENCE OF COMPLETION STATUS ON JOB SATISFACTION 
•FIRST THREE MONTJIS FOLLOWING TRAINING^ 
(In Percentages) 

- *^ Estimated Proportion Saj;jsfied 

With Their Job ^ 
_^ V 

^ * * * 

Voucher'- — Regular 

* All .- .- . . . 70 ^ _ 62^ 

Completed training , 69 ' 5^ 

Dropped training ^71 • ' ^ 

— ^ ' 

^Appendi^ F, Table F-6 presents the full regression 
results for reguj^r "and voucher recipients. " " 
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Factors That Appear to Influence the Job , • , , 

Satisfaction Rates of Voucher and Regular ' ^ 

Clients Differently (Voucherlng Did Make 
a D i f ference) - ^ 

^ Sex and Program $ tatus . --Males in both systems were the least 
satisfied with th§i r jobs of all the WIN partici pants (Figure 7) ^ 
Those in the regular system were considerably less satisfied than any 
other subgroup regardless of system. Voucher mandatory females were 
the most satisfied with their jobs (/fTall WIN participants. The vol- 
unteer females however, reacted differently depending on whether they 
were vouchered or nonvouchered WIN participants. Voucher females vol- 
untarily in the WIN progr*am were slightly less likely to be satisfied 
wi tfe*,^ei r job than the overall voucher group, and slightly less likely 



to be satisfied than the regular volunteer female| as well 



FIGURE 7 

ESTl-MATED PROPORTIONS OF VOUCHER AND REGULAR CLIENTS WHO 
^WERE SATISFIED Wi'TH^ THEIR JOB, BY SEX AND PROGRAM STATUS 



Percent 
Sat i sfle^ 
wrth Job 



Voucher 
Regul ar 




Hale " 



Mandatory 
Feisale 



>Vol£inteejr, 
' Fema I e 



Sex^And Pr.ogr^ Status 
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Fl rst Job .— As one'would expect, the type of job an individual 
has, has a considerable influence on the probability of their being 
satisfied with that job. Those in the voucher system whose first job 
after training was clerical were considerably less sati'sfied with their 
work than the vouchered people as a grouP other subgroup of 

^voucher individuals. Interestingly? th^e WIN staff encourage^ the par- 
tlcipaTits in the WIN program to choose training in clerical occupations 
more often than in any other field-. T^<J?&Nwi th, service, blue collar, 
and professional jobs appeare<L-U>-^largely\satisfied with thei r work. 
In the regular-system, those with service and professional jobs were 
less satisfied than those working at clericfH* or blue collar jobs 
(Figure '8)'. ' ' * 

FtGURE 8 

ESTI MATEO PROPORTIONS OF VOUCHER AND REGULAR CLIENTS- 
4L WHO WERE SATISFIED WITH THEIR JOB BY FIRST JOB 



Percent 
Sat i sf i ed 




Pi;ofessional , Clerical Blue Collar Service 

Technical, " 
Administrative 

First Job 
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Wages . --Wages had less impact -than might be expected on the 



job satisfaction of voucher and regular WIN participants (Tab^96). 
Regular respondents with high salaries were just slightly more Jikely 
to be satisfied with their jobs than tfiose making low wages. However, 
wages had almost no impact on. the satisfaction of voucher clients. 

- JABLE 96 

THE INFLUENCE OF EARNINGS OH SATI SFACTI ON 
WITH FIRST JOB AFTER TRAIMING^ 
(in Percentages)^ 

Estimated Proportion 
S'atisfred With Job 

• . - ■ 

^ ^* ; Voucher Regufar 

All . ' 70 " '62 

High wages^ . . . 72 ^ 64 

>>*'Low wages^^. . . . ^. ■ 79 ^ 53 

> V , . f_J 

Appendix F, Table F-6 presents the full regression . 
• results for voucher and regular recipients^ 

* W r ^High^s $411 a month or more. ^ ' /' 

^Low is less than $411 a month. • 

Working in Training Occupation . — For vouchered respondents, 
- working In thai r 't raini ng occupation iiad only very slight effects -On 
job satisfaction (Tab Iir ^,7) •» "Those who^were worki-ng in the occupation* 
for which they were trained were only 5 percentage points more Hkely 
than «those not ^Working^ in their training occupation to be satisfied 
wijth their jobs. We^»und{ however, that regular respondents working 
in their training occupation were less likely than those working>in 
^ other fields to be satisfied with their jobs. ^ 
^^■^ This is a rather surprising" finding unless one considers the ' 
y^ssibility that the trafrvi ng-occupat ion might not have been-wh^t the 
participant in the conventional System wanted and that working in such 
.an occupation might have led to fur-ther dissatisfaction. Sjnce voucher 
p clients were much more likely to have selected ^thei r own training 
occupation we would rfot expect this to occur among the >^oucher recipi- 
ents. This of Course is just spectil'ation. We are aware that. there are' 
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Other variables that could be causing these differences between voucher 
and regular re^Spondents , * 

* / ■ ^ 

TABLE 97 

^ THE INFLUENCE OFWOF(KING IN ONE'S TRAINING OCCUPATLON 

' ON JOB SATISF/^CTION^ 
(In Percentages) 





Estimate 
Satisi(^ 


^Proportion 
fed Wi th Job 




^^vWcher 


Regular 




70 


62 


Wooking in training ^occupation/. . . 
Not working in tVarning occupation. 


72 

. . 67 


58 
' 71 ^ 



* ^Appendix F, Table F-6 presents the full regression 
results for voucher and regular recipients. 



I Education . "-Education had a considerable effect on the|job ^ | 

s^itlsfactiin of both voulhered ,dnd regulaj^^WIN participants /(Figure 9)^ 
The voucHered respondents with fewer than 12 years of education were 
marke^dly (nore likely to be sajt'isfied with thelV job than the more 
^« educated participants' Interestingly^ though education had a consider- 
able effect on tPie job satisfaction of the regular WIN participants, 
it was opposi ti^ *.to the*^ effect it had on vouchered respondents. Those 
most^Uke.ly to be satisfied with their job were, those with the most 
etlucation. Vouchering had a positive effect on the job *^atisfaction 
of the least educated respondents and a.negative#effect* on the job 
satisfaction of the most educated respondents. It should be recalled 

t 0 

that regular respondents were in the job market one year earlier than 

the voucher respondents and it Is qui t?e possible that this might 

account for the difference in satisfaction rates. TMe, job market m^y ^ 
• ' ft 

, 'not have been as tight at that time, and there may not have been as 
great an oversupply of educated. Individuals *in 1975 as there were In 



FIGURE 9 

ESTIMATED PROPORTI ONS'^OF VOUCHER AND REGULAR CLIENTS 
WHO WERE SATISFIED WITH THEIR JOB BY EDUCATION ' 



Percent 
Satisfied 



Voucher 
(223* /egular 




'Less Than 
12 Years 



l2Years 
, Educati on- 



More Than 
12 Years 



Summary of Findings Related * 

to'^^db Satisfaction < 

Seventy "percent of the voucher and 62 percefTt of the regu\a/ 
clients who worked during the first three months following training 
were' sat i sfied with their jobs. 

Regression estimates of the net associat4on of various fact6rs 
with job satisfaction indicated that i t was not equally distributed 
among all clients but varied, among Respondents wi A different socio-^ *J 
demographic •charact.eri St i cs , jobs,, and eariting levels. Sex and program 
status, education and type of job had an Jmportant effect on the Extent 
to which one was satisfied with his or her job. Often vari ous factors 
associated with job sati sfactiorTwere different depending on whether an 
individual was in the voucher or.^egular system. Often the factors were 
the same. " 



IncludW are two summary tables (Tables 98A and 98B)vwhrch 5t 
display the .variables in the order of their effect on job satisfaction, * 
controlling for all the variables in the regression sx)del, and a thifd, 
Table 98C, which shows the effects of vouchering. 

r 

For vouchered trainees, rr^ini»ng status and v^hethep they were 
working in their training occupations or not had less impact'^on whether 
they were satisfied wlt^h their jobs than di(fwhat their jobs^wer^e, 
their sex or legal status. Training Satisfaction had the greatest 
Influence* on job satisfaction. Whereas only 30 percent of those dis- 
satisfied with their training were s^t i sf i ed wi th their jobs", 76 per- 
cent of those satisfied with their vocational training were also satis- 
fied with their jobs. ' * 
' For ^regular respondents, education had the greatest influence 
on job satisfaction. Sat/i s fact ion with tra^lningyhad almost no influence 
on job sat isfa^ction for 'the conventional Wl N , r^pondents. 

Vouchiering vocational training did affect the proportion of 
respond^snts S'ati^fied with their first jobs. Relative to,jtheir regular 
counterparts, it increased job satisfaction among men, those with 
professional, technical, administrative jobs or service, and those 
earning low wages. Vouchering decreased the job satisfaction of those 
with more than 12 years of education, those with clerical or blue ^ 
collar occupations, those not satisfied with their training, those who 
dropped thei*r vocational training, volunteer womefn ajid those not work- 
ing in their training occupation. For many subgroups there were almost 
no changes, indicating that the method for acquiring occupational 
skills had less of an influence on job satisfaction than other factors. 
Mandatory females, younger respondents, respondents earning, high wages 
those satisfied with the institutional training were nx) re likely than the 
average to be satisfied with their jobs regardless of whether th^y were 
vouchered or nonvouchered tramees. Those with 12 years of education, 
those over 30^ and those who completed their training were less likely 
to be Satisfied with their jobs, Vegardles's^^of whether they were \n 
the regular or voucher V^l N "system*. ^ 



TABLE 98a 



-I ' ESTIMATED NET PROPORTION OF VOUCHER RESPONDENTS 

SATISFIED WITH 'THEIR JOB THE FIRST 
THREE MONTHS FOLLOWING TRAINING^ . 



Voucher 
% (N) 



Training Satisfaction , , 

Satisfied '76 (kk) 

'Not satisfied 30 (6) 

First Job , ^ ' 

'Professional, iechnicai, administrative..., (2) 

Clerical : 5^ . (21) 

Blue collar'. , 78 >(10) 

Service^ ' 82 ^ (17) 

Sex/ Program Status / 

Male....../. :,J .4...'. 66 . (13) 

• tJendator;^ female ; 83 (9) 

Volunteer female 68 (^8) 



Education " ^ 

less than 12 years 1 100' 

r2 years 63 . (35r 

More than \t years 50 ' ^ (6) 

Age • ^ 

18-29 years 7^ (31) 

30 years or more ' 63 (19) 

Salary , 

. High '. 72 (20) 

Low 79 (15) 

Working in Trairvlng Occui^ation 

Yes 72 (27) 

No...: 67 (23) 

Complistiprt Status ' ' j 

Completed 69 (3^) 

Dropped? 71 * (16) 



^Appendix F, Table F-6 presents the full regression ^ ^ 
results for voucher and regular recipients. * ~ ' 

» ^Absolute value of estimate is not reliable, (N) is 
too small but direction is valuable (+ or -) . 

^Absolute value of estimate is not reliable but / 
direction is valuable (+ or -) . ^ 

' 16i •/ , 



TABLE 98B ^ 

ESTIMATED NET PROPORTION OF REGULAR RESRONDENTS ^ 
SATISFIED WITH THEIR JOB THE FIRST 
THREE MONTHS FOLLOWING TRAINING^ 



^ Regular 
A • (N) 



Education 

Less than 12^ years < . (17) 

12 years 4? (^5) 

More than 12 years,,,' 85 ^ (16) 

Sex/Program Status ' 

Male , f 55 (13) 

Mandatory female 7^ (19) 

Volurvteer female 72 (25) 

First Job 

Provisional^ technical, admi nistratiVe. . , . ^7 (6)/ 

. Cle/ical ^ . , ^ 6^ (35) 

Blue collar " ■ 8^ (12) 

Ser;Jlce },,J u 52 ' / (25) 

Training Status 

Completed ^ 5^ ('58)' 

Dropped • ^ 8/# (20) 

Working in Training Occupation 

Yes..: 58 (52) 

No..^ 71 (26) 

♦ " 

. Sa lary . . ^ 

High.; r 64 (22) 

Low. ^ 53 (42) 

Train^ Satisfaction 

Satisfied...' 62 (67) 

Not satisfied 71 (10) 

Age : ' » 

38-29 years..,..', 64 (39) 

30 y^ars or more > 60 > (39) 

~ — T" ^ — '■ 

Appendi\,f, Jable F-6 present^ the full regression 

results for voucher and regular recipients,* * 




TABLE 98c * . ^ • 



INFLUENCES ON THE PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS WHO WERE SATISFY EII 
WITH THEIR JOB ANC^tHANGBS DUE TO VOUCHERING ♦ 
jip^^ • •» (In Percentages) ^ 



• 


Estimated lD*oportion 
Satisfied With 
Jhei r Job 


Changes 
Due to 
\^oucher i n g 




Voucher 


Regular 




c ^ 


62 


+08 




66 

83 
AR 


35 
73 


+31^ 
+ 10 
-04 




100^ 
6"? 
50 


85 


+66 
-35 




7/i 

63 


- 60 ' 


^ Vio 

. +03 


Professional, technical, f 


78 ' 
82 


8i* " 

'52 


J*" 

+47 

^ Oo 
' -06 
+30' 




, . . ' .76 . 


62 - 
71 


* +14 
-41 




■ 69 




n5 

-13> 


Not working in traijiing occupation. 


,72 

... . -67 


^8 
71 


+ lif 






e^ 

' 53 


+08 
+26 ■ 



^Append i^ ^ . Table T-6 presents the full regression results 
for voucher and regular^ recipients. B - <^ 

* 

^"Espec^lly" large (underscored), effects* of vouchering are 
those lying outsjde the -2 and +18 range. , , 

^Absolute value of estimate is^not reliable. However direction 
is valuable (+ or -) . t • ' / ^ ^ . 



E. Sunmary of the Early Employment Patterns 
of Voucher and Regular WIN Participants > 

This sunmary will be brief and' wi 11 repoft only the overall 

differences between the voucher and regular parti ci pants and the effects 

of vouchering. Approximately 66 .percent o^ both the voucher and regular 

participants in our study were in the labor force^^H or part of the ^ 

first three months, fol lowinq^thei r i nst i tuti onal feini ng. However, a 

slightly larger proportion of vouchee clients than regular clients were 
C , ' 

Still looking for jobs and were in fact not working. Nearly identical 
proport^ifins of both groups were out of th^ labor force. Vouchering 
vocational training did make a difference to* the labor force paf^ticipa- 
tion of s<sme subgroups of trainees. Relative^ to their regular punter- 
parts, it increased the labor force participation of ^ales, those with 
small families, and those who prepared for service or clerical occupa- 
tions^. Vouchering decreased the labor force parti cipation/»of certain 
other subgroups. Mandatory women, and those with either professional, 
technical, administrative or blue coilar training occupations were 
^^those whose labor force" part id pat ion was decreased as a resultjof^ 
^^Uchering. When we pooled- the data to examine the effects o|j^onc 4)r 
the other training system, on labor force participation, we fpiind that 
once minor differences in group compos] tion were^ taken into account ^ 
there was a wider •gap in the estimated proportion of voucher and pegte@- 
lar participants out of the labor force. Twenty-nine percent of tlje • 
regular WIN participants were out of the labor fprce while the esti- 
mated jjroportion* of vouchered tri^ine^s w^s 36 percent^ While there 
was rpore of a spread it was hot a 'stat i st i c€V ly sigrlif leant difference' 
in t|ie proportTon out of the labor forces, 

Fifty*five percenfOf the- voucher and 66 percent of the regular 
clients who worked during the first three, ^mortths after trlini ng worked 
in the occupation for which they were trained. Vouchering increased 
the proportion of older responden.ts , those with blue collar training 
occupations-fthose d i ssati sf i ed w! th thei r -training., and those whose 
training occupation was atj^a higher level than the occupation they 
originally had in mind when they enterfed WIN. who worked in theif train- 
log occupation some^parb or all of^ the first three months foPlowing 



^training. decrea^eW the proportion of respondents with more than 12 
^years .of education, those between 18 and 29 ye^rs of age! tHose with 
medium "or large size* fami I i*es , those -with (>rofessional occupations, those 
satisfied with their training, and those whose training occupation was 
slower than the occupation they originaHy had in mind, who were working 
in their training occupation. As before when we pooled the data to 
examine the effects of.s^tem on working in one's^ traTrtins occupation. 
Vye found 'that the estimated proportion of voucher and regular partici- 
pants working in th^ir training occupations, had spread out'a bij (68% ^of 
the regulars ana 5^ of. the vouchers). While there is more of a spread 
there remains no significant d i ff erence* i n**the proportion of vouchered 
and .nonvouchered W!KK:lients working in thei r "trai ni ng occupation. 

The most startling finding "is the higher earning power of > 
vouchered- trainees. Fifty-four percent of the voucher gnd 3^4 percent 
of the regular clients whtT worked during the first t^hree months after 
trai^lking earned a high wage.*^ The overall voucher , population includ- 
ing all subgroups earned a higher wa^e than the regiSlar respondents in 
our survey. The pooled data indicated that thTs *di f ference was 
.statistically si gni f icant Vouchering increased the proportion of 
' men who earn^d^hfgh wages', ^hose with -fewer than. 12 years of education, 
those with blue collar and service occupations, and those v/ho cofijpleted 
their institutional training. Voucher i ng* decreased. tJfe earnings of » 
only one subgroup of respondents, th^se whos6 first job after Jtrai ni ng ^ 
wcis lower in Status than their training occupation^. 

Seventy percent of the voucher/and 62 percent of'the regular 
respondents who worked" during the first three^mont-hs fol^^^wing insti-^ 
tutional training w,ere satisfied with xhei^'-jobs. VoucheriAg increased 
^ the job sati^sfaction of men, those wi th professional , technical, 
administrative oV service jobs, and those fern irtg J ow wages. ' j. 

.5 ^Job satisfaction was lower amo^g those with more than- 12 years 
.5 of education, those with clerical or bluV collar occupations, those 
' hot satisfied with their training, those'who dropped thej r vx>cational 
"training, and those no't workirf^g in'their training bccupation. ^ 



^^A salary of-^more . than $^10''a month. 
18 



'^A z test was used and it proved significant at the .0§ level. 



V. AUTONOMY AND JTS IMPLICATIONS . . 

One of the fcrasic features of voucherjng occupational sktll 
trai ning was^to^ncrease the decision-making autonomy of WIN clients. ^ 
The experi ep^tt was designed, so that ther^ would be^ consi derable differ- 
ences in- the degree of sel frdetermij^at ion experienced by the 'vouchered 
UiN participants and those in'^the trad i tionaf ^system J *^ While it was 
not too difficult to control the autonomy of the voucherecj respondents,* 
it was impossible to do so v^! th the regulars. What -'occurred is that 
whi Ve I voucher-ing increa/6ed the proportion of WI.N i^espondents experienc- 
ing autonomy, a majority of regular respondl^nts exp^ienced it as 
well.^ The report on Phas? I of thi's longitudinal study concluded 
that when asked generally about ho^ occup^t4onal decisions were made« 
97 percentr-of the voucher clients reported that they had been left on 
their own to make such decisions as di'd 69 percent of the conventional , 
cUents. When it came to making more, specific decisions, the propor- 
tion with autonomy changed for both voucher and regular WIN partici- 
pants. Seventy- threg^percent of the voucher clients reported choosing- 
thei r owrt tra i ni ng occupation aftd 84 percent reported choosing^ 
their own traini'ng institution. Fifty-one percent of the regular 
clients reported choosing thej r own training occupation and 47 percent 
reported choosing their own training Institution. While voucher 



' For a detailed explanation of the differeijces between the two 
systerts sefe Ann Richardson and Laure K. Sharp, ^T-he Feasi bi 1 i ty of 
Vouche red Training in WIN: Report on the First Pha^e of a Study" 



(Washington, D 
197^).! . ' 



bureau of Social Science Research, i*nO'. 



December., 



S^e^A'nh Richardson, Vouchered Skill gaining in WIN: Prot[ram 
Guidelines and Selected EmpiricaJ Fi nd ings . (Washi ntytt^n, .C ♦ : Bureau 
of. Social Science Research, I nc. February, 1977)* 



3 . , CA* 

For a thorough discussion bf the' 



the' di f ferences in experienced ^ 
'autonomy see Dunning, Occupational Choi cey and* Vocat iOna 1 School 4 ^ 
Selections: Experiences wi th* the Port laiTO Wl N Vouche^ Trai ntng Program 
H/ashington^ D.C.: Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc, December, 
1976). , . ' ■ ' 
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clients continued to experience more decision-making, autonomy, almost^ 
half of the regular clients did so also. ^ / ' 

Tables 99 and 100 and foptnote ^ illgstrate the consequences of 
ihcrfeased freedom of choice. It becomes clear rather quickly that i^n 
almost every instance, part i cl pahts J n, the tr'adi tlona^ system who 
made thei r own voccupational decisloiis were more suCQ^ssfiil than those 
who did not. ^ Looking ^irst at Table 99.'*we find th^t^both voucher 




TABLE 99 ' *^ 



INFLUENCE OF PERCEIVED AUXONOMY ON TRAINING SATl SFACTl 
Percentages) • \ 



I , .Estimated Proportion Satisfied 

-x ^ ' — : — 

Voucher* Regular 



89^ • '79 



•All 

Chose own training occupation. *. . 82 SO 

Did Wt -) • • ■ '75 , . 78 

Chose' own training institution ...... 79 * , . 

Drd not \ ..... . - 85 73 

Z — ^ ' ~ * 

^App'endix' F, Table F-1 presen.ts the fuU regression results 

for voucher and regular recipients. • ^ - ^ i , ' . . 

' ■ ^ • , . . * I 

r » % " ^ » \ ' ^ 

'^^Sin'^ce nearly all of the vo^icher participanXS.437%) ^a^^^ tliey 
had ma*de thei r 'overal l' occupational decisions' autonomously, th^r.e was 
no reason tCv include this alternative measure in the regression model 
..for vouchered respondents. We did-ioclude it Vn the model for regular 
respondents, however, (see Append i,x,F, Table F-1 for /ul 1 model) and 
found that Independent of sociodernAgFaphic characteristics, training 
occiTpation, .type of school attended and Jabor force4)ehavior, those who 
had made^heir own'decisiohs were mujh more, likely tc^be satisfied than 
those ^hp did nots * * ^ ^ * • 

INFLUENCE. OF ?VEltALL PERCEIVED AUTONOMY ON THE TRAINING 
SATISFACTION OF REGULAR RESP.Ot^DENTS-^ 
^ . • ^ , Es'timated Proportion Syatlsfied ] 

AiK ' m • 

Made al l occupational ^ «. * - 

decisions avjtonomo^usly^.r. . . . ^ .86 

Did not. . . • . 63 

# 

^Apf>"end»*c F; Table F-1 presents the ful 1 ^regression 
resul*ts*fqr regular recipients. , , 
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and* regular re^jiondehts yfto chose their wn^ t raj n i ng , occupation were 

slightly more Ukely to be satisfied with their training than those 

who did not. However, voucher clients V/ho chose their own training 

' ' ' ' . • * 

insti tiltlop were less likely to be satisfied than those who did not. 

This was -not the case for regular respondents. - - 

Did this trend continue when it came to coropletion rates? Tfie 

data indicate that those i«p the regular systen] who chose their own 

training occupation were more likely to complete their training than 

those who did not and than those voucher clients who*were autonomous. 

The voucher cl^ients who chofe their own training occupation. were cpn- 

. sidefably less likel,y to complete than those who received assistance 
and guidance from their WtN counselor.^ For vouchered participants, 

^ deciding what training institution to a^ttend had no effect on completion 
rates. I t i>s only in this one area 'that regular* clients who made decis- 
ions autonomously were slightly less likely to complete their institu- 
tional training than those who dhl not (Tabie 100). ^ 

Our frndings'are interestTrig, thought-provoking and- not what 
we >^expected when we first designed the vo.ucher system. We'jiid not 
expect the participants-in the , tradi tional Portland WIN "System to have 
the degree of autonomy they had. Further, from on-site obsr^rvations, 
we^ learned that WIN counselors were confused about their* role in the 
voucher system.* Jhey often over-reacted and as a, result" withdrew much 
of their personal support and encouragement, perhaps leaving the voucher 



^Again incfependent of all other variables in the model the 
alternative njeasure of occupational autonomy fndlcated that regular 
cli'e/its who made ov6ra) 1 occupational decxsions autonomously, were con- 
siderably nx>re li|cely to complete their training than those who did not. 

' INFLUENCE OF OVERALL PERCEIVED AUTONOMY ON. THE COMPLETION 

RATES "OF REGULAR RESPONDENTS^ ' • 

^ ' / * ^ ' Estimated Proportion Completed 

" All.... J.. * 63% 

^ Made aM occupational ^ - 

\ <lecisiqns autonomoi^s ly ' 70 ■ ^ * 

Did not..' ' ^9 

■^Appendix F, Table F-2 presents the. full regression.^ , i. 
resblxsjifor regular recipients^ ; ' * 



• • TABLE 100 . • 

INFLUENCE OF PERCEIVED AUTONOMY ON COMPLET! ON -RATES^ 
♦ (In Percentage^) 

Estimated Proportion Completed 

— -J , f 

Voucher RTegular 

All. . . ' 65 63 ' 

Chose own training occupation 6r * 69 

OJd not ' 77 ^ 57 

Chose own training institution ,» 65 . 57 

Did not. . ^ 65 68^ 

^Appendix F, Tabl'/F-2 presents the full regression results 
for voucher ^nd regular recipients. 

• ^ ' ' 

cl teats feeling abandoned." We did not expect either the role confus- 
ion or, the reaction from the WIN counse^or^fs , Interestingly, in cases 
where voucher clients did not act alone, they often did as well or 
better than those who made decisions autonomously. 

In effect, participants in the traditional Portland WIN system 
who were left to make decisions on their own had the "best of both 
worlds/' They received counseling, support and th^ expert help of 
th^r WIN counselors* as well as being in control of their occupational^ 
destinies. This' is likely to have contributed to the fact tha't .they 
were*nx)re satisfied with their training and more >il<ely to complete it. 
''While voucher'part i ci pants may hdve been left on their own to make 
occupational decisions more often, they^were a^l'so more likely to be 
without persona 1 .support , encouragement, and ^assurance which^might 
easily have had an effect on. their tralinTng^atisfaction and comp^letion 
i-^ates. 

, , It might provide us with some insights if we look at the reasons 

autonomous* clients gave for dropping th^i r training before completion. 



6 ' . r. - 

VThe counselors were supposed .to give the voucher clients the 
same, personal support ^nd enco>iragement they gave the regular clients* 
but this^idid not occur. :» , 
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Larger proportions of voucher than regular cl ients^ dropped 

their training for reasons*- internal to the program--that assistan'^e 

and sujjport from their WIN counselors might have remedied. It Is not 

clear whether a great deal of attention, support and counseling could 

have stoppexJ *someone from dropping training because he or she had^an 

m(| child or found a job, or had to look for work (external reasons). 

f 

However, someone with a tendency to "flunk out,*' or someone not sure^ 
If he or she was in the right place, might have been encouraged jto 
continue with the appropriate support frooi the WIN staff (Table 101). 



TABIE 101 

REASONS REPORTED FOR EARLY *TERMI NATI ON 
OF INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING * 
(In' Percentages) • 





Chose Own 
y Training 
Occupation 


Chfce Own 

Trai n 1 ng 
1 nsti tution 




"Voucher 


Regu 1 ar 


Voucher 


l^egular 


Internal to program^ 




' 30 


39 


T 25 


External to program'^ 


58 ^ 


: 70 - 


61 


75 


" Total % 

.(N) ' 


^ 100 
(26) 




100 
(28) 


' 100 ^ 
(20) 













Includes: I. Program plroblems^-poor instfuction, funding 
running out, poor school, school problems 
W2. Asked to leave by School ' 
^3. Judgment prob lems--deci ded again$t training 
^ * occupation, switched to OJT 

1 . Personal prob lems--day care, i I Iness 

2. Had to work 

3. Found dxjob' ^ * . , 
Transportation problems 



iQcludes: 



Autonomy without WIN ^taff support can be perceived as abandon- 
ment , white staff direct ipn without autonomy can be perceived to be 
coercion. However, a combi nationT^f autonomy .and WIM staff support can 
mean greater success, for WIN participants.^ ,The, greater success of those 
participants in the conventional WIN system who made occupational 
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declsions autonomously' supports this hypothesfs. 
. cussed at greater length below, j^n Chapter Vll I . 






4 'VI. CHANGES IN SELF-ESTE.EK 

* 

When Leonard Goodwin first developed a des.ign for an experiment ^ 
on vouchering manpower training in the WIN 'program, one of hrs'concerns 
was with the effect o^ autonomy on clients' seJf-estegm. Arguing on ^ 
•the'faasis of his studies of work attitudes and labor fprce behavior of 
various segments of the population, which shdWed that low seV/-esteem 
and expectation of failure, rather than rejection of the "work ethic," 
accounted for the -labor force behavior of many poor people, he proposed 
a test of the hypothesis that clients who had received vouchered train- 
* Ing would.exper.i^nce greater self-confidence than clients who had / 
" received training under rao re conventional circumstances.^ Doing a 
longitudinal study of this kind afforded us^a good opportunity to test* 
a varfatlon of this h*ypothesi5. Ins'tead.of comparing the self-esteem 
<^f clients wlio rfif^i-ved' training in the voucher system with those in . 
the regular system, we compared the self-esteem of voucher clients at 
' aiffe^ervt points of tiiT|^, at the time of cojimitment to the system and 
at the end of training. The final report 6f this series will exten,d^ 
the comparison. » ^ '^^ 

^e know that the autonomy oj^'wiN clients, was extended with the* 
. onset of vouchering. We were interested in finding out how experienc- 
.** irig training In the voucher systennr^^s'f fected the sel f-est6em of Indivi- 
duals. Each time. the voucher clients were interviewed, they were 
♦shown a series of six itejns designed to measure self-esteem.* Table 102. 

- -P TT- . . . V' 

'Most notably. Do the Poor Want to Work? (Washington: Brookings, 
-1972). - ' 

2^j^^Q^^y^3^gjy regular clients were interviewed only once 
^* which does not allow^us to compare changes in self-esteem over tjme, 

^ach respondent ranked him/heVself on how often ^»e/she felt 'each < 
i .statement to bp true, from""never" = J to "alrtiost always"-= 5 on each ' 
PP" . oiF'thp following Items: ^. ' ^ 

* a. I take a positive attitude toward myself.'^ . ^ • • 

b. I feel I do not have much to be proud of. . 
/c. I feel that I have a. number of good qualities^ 
d. <l -im able to do things- as well as most pther people. ^ • , 

» - e. Sometimes I think I am. no good at all. ^ V . 

f. r feel that I'm a person of w6rth, *^t least on an eijual plane v>(th oth'ers. 
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: TABLE 102 , i 

\ ) . • - 

ffiSTRieirriON op the self-estkm Ratings of the voucher clients at the eno of traiHiing 

' (Jn Percentages) 





Never 


Hardly 
Ever 


. Sooe- 
tlmes 


Often 
Times 


Almost 
^ Always 


Total* 


(H) - " 


Heaft'' 




1 


. 3 


27 


13 


56 


)00 


(113) 




{ feel 1 do not have much to be prou^^f.... . 


50 


> 21 








\ > 100 


(113) 




1 fee( that 1 have a nurrber of good qualities. 




3 


; 19 


23 


56 


101 


(10) 




1 am able to do things as well «s most 






13 




63 


100 


(H3) 






kk 


22 


■ 30 


U 




100 


(H3) 


k.\ 


1 feel that \ 'm a person of worthr, at least 




2 


9 


20 


70 


10) 


(»13) 




Note: Overall mean - k.l 



















y , *Total percent may vary slightly from lOO due to rounding. . ^j-' - 

. , ^/ . . ' . 

'^he (f»an was arrived at by giving cac^h rating a score, from "never"* ec^^J^^ to one, op to "almost always" iquafl to five. The scoring 
'(>t\ the secood and|ilfth I terns was reversed, "never" equal to 5 and^"almost alwayS^>qudl to 1. ■ . 
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presents the distr ibution Vf ielf-esteetn ratings of the voucher clients 
at the end of their institutional training. 

For the iDOSt part, the voucher clients thought quite we^l 1 of 
themselves. The mean score on any item was never lower than ^.1 and 
rose as high as ^.6 when the possible maximum on the self-esteem scale 
was^ 5.0.^ The" overall mean item score was ^.3' At least half of the 
voucher recipients gave themselves the nost positive rating possible 
on all but one of^the items. 

The two statements which compare the *l|^ondent with other ^ 
people had the highest me^n scores, ^.5 and ^.6 respectively. Obviously 
whatever the clients thought of themselves, 'they did not usually think 
anyone else was any better. In fact, on one of the statements, 70 per- 
cent of the respondents "almost always** felt "at least on an equal plane 
with others." 

Our primary interest in examining the self -esteem dik^oucher 
clients wa^, in discovering whether their experiences during rraining 
andi immediately after had an influence on their conception of them- ^ , 
selves.^ Table 103 presents datajon the voucher participants' "change 
in self-esteem between comoiitting' the voucher and the end pf training. 

TABLE 103 

^ VOUCHER CLIENTS' CHANGES IN SELF-eSTEEH BETWEEN COMMITTING 

THE Voucher and the end of the training 

(I n Percentages) 

' Voucher 

• 'Did not change^ * . 22 

Increased ^5 

decreased.. . 33 

' Total % - 100 

(N) ^ (n3) , 

^he tot^l score did not change. /We cannot tell 
whether they' moved around on the scale of each item, but 
coincidental ly ended up with the'same total scorft. 

^A score of 5.0 represents the highest self-esteem score.,/ 

. . ^In^-order to measure this change, we took-each respondent's 
' summed score (which could vary from 0,to 30) at the time of commitment. 



Severity-eight percent of the clients* 'self opinions altered during this 
interval of time. The greater movement was in a positive drrection. 
Forty-five percent of the voucher clients thought better oiF themselves 
after their training experieM^::es . One-third of the clients had a lower 
self-esteem score.' • 

Though the great majority of scores changed, the shifts were 
generally small (Figure 10).^ Of the 88 people whose sel f -esteem aS core 
did change, only 1^ changed by 6 points or more and only k by more than 
10 points. 

^ Of the 51 voucher clients whose total score increased after 
trainin'g, 88 percent or 4 5 people improved their score by between 1 and 

5 points and 4 more (8%) by 6 to^lO.poi nts. Only 2 had large changes 

in their self-esteem as. measured by a difference in, their score at the 

time of conwi tment of the voucher and at the end of their institutional 
' ^ ' **** 

training, 

On the, negative side, a total 37 voucJfer recipients had lower 
self-esteem scores after their training experiences than at the time 
they committed their vouchers. Seventy-eight percent of these loS4 ' , 
from I to 5 points and another 6 (16%) decreased their scores by between 

6 and 10 points. ' ' 

Though the^e I f -esteem of the majority of voucher clients 
changed between the time jof ^commi tment and the end of training, changes 
were small. examination of the effects of sociodemographic charac- 
teristics, autonomy, and early labor force behavior on any changes in 
se"lf-esteem*wi 1 1 allow us to assess whether the training experience 
was'more positive for certain subgroups of the voucher respondents than 
]^ others. 7 ' • 

and at the end of training and subtracted the first from the second. 
Consequently if a person' s jel f-esteem was lower at the second int^r-. 
view than at the first! it would show a negative score, which we would 
call a negative change <?r a decrease in 5elf-esteem. 

^he possibility that this is due to the "Hawthorne effect,'* 
can" be leg^mately raised. ' 

^ ^This ♦next section will present findings which result frOm 

multiple* regression analyses of the data. Therefore the propprtlons 
presenteci will^be estimated and will adjust (control) for other vari- 
ables which are related to those under study. V ^ 
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FIGURE iO 

REPftESENTiNC THE CHANGES \H THE SELF EST£EH SCORtS 
OF VOUCHER CLIENTS 8ETVEEN COHMITMEN? OF VOUCHER 
AND END OF TRAINING 



'16-20 M-15 6-tO, 1-5 0 1-5 6-10 IM5 

Negative Changes * Positive C»f«n9.^ 

W Point Changes in Self-Esteem Score 
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Effect of Autonomy on Self^Esteem * * 

Goodwia hypothesized .that fiients who received vouchered train-*- 
ing would expeVi^ence greater Sj^lf-confidence than those who did not. 
His assumption' was that vouchered training guaranteed, t^ie participant 
autonomy to make all decisions regarding his or h&r occupational destiny. 
Though voucher ing increased tonsi derail the autonomy of WIN partici- . 
pants, it was not an "all" or "nQpi^ situation. As a result, we have 
the information to examine whether in fact those vouchered trainees who 
made occupational decisions autonomously did experi ence .greater self- 
confidence than thos^who were not auf^onomous. The issue of why certain ' 
voucher clients did not make decisions autonomously, whether from choice 
or lack of it, and the effect of these two possibilities on changes in 
self-este^ is important but unfortunately cannot be addressed at this 
time. 

^ ^W e found that those' voucher clients who chose their^own train- 
ing occupation were more likely to have higher self-esteem as ^a result 
of their training experiences than those who had those decisions made 
for them by the WIN staff (Table lOU). Those who chose their own train- 
ing institutions also were mc^re likely than those who did not have a 
higher self-esteem score after their training than at the time they com- 
mitted their voucher. Those with no occupational autonomy were most 
subject to a loss of self-esteem. These findings lend support to 
Goodwin's hypottieses. , ' 

Effect of TFaininq Occupation ^ 
on Self-Esteem 

Training occupation appears to have had an interesting effect 
on changes in self-esteem (Table 105). Larger proportions of those with 
^lue collar and service occupations had lower self-esteem at the erfC of 
thei r, training than they had when they first committed fheir voucher. 
Those with clericaf training occupations were more likely to have higher 
self-es*feem at the end-of thei r vouchered training. A-i 1 of those with 
professional technical or administrative preparation* were^aff ected by 
their training experiences* None had the same self-esteem score at the 
end of their training that they had had at the time of commi tment* Most 
of these trainees had a" better opinion of th'emselves at the end of their 
training than they had had when they began itp f 
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TABU iOU 



THE INFLUENCE OF AUTOMOMY*ON CMAkGES IN THE SELF-ESTEEH OF VOUCHER PARTICIPANTS 
FBO^I TIME OF COWITHENT TO THE END OF TRAINING* 
^ » <»f> Percentage*) » fis 



\ 


Estimated Proportion Changing To* 


t 

I 


Lower 
Self-Esteem ^ 


Hi gher 
Self-Esteem 


$a«r« 
Sel f-Esteem 


AM. . .♦, • . 


" 33 




' 52 


Chose own tr4ini/ig occupation ^utooonous ly . . . , 
Did not choose own training occupation 




35 


23*^ 

20 


Chose own training institution autono(nou&,ly. 
0)4 not choose own training institution, 




US 

11' ' 


2^ 
9 . 



""Appendix F. Table F-7 presents the full regression resul*^ for voucher recipients 

» \ 

*^'Esp«c^«t ly large (underscored) effects of vouchering ar^tfiose lying outside the ♦23 *nd 

*ki rang© , • 

^'Espectally" farge (underscored) effects of vouchering are those lying outside, the ^-35 

♦55 range. / 

% ^'Especially" large (underscored) effects of vouchering are those lying outside the»*IC and 

*32 range. , 



« TABU 105 * 

THE IHFLUEtfE OF TRAINING OCCUPATIOM ON CHANGES IN THE SELF -ESTEEM OF VOUCHER PARTICIPANTS - 
' ^ ft«£ OF COMMITMENT TO THE ENO OF TRAINING* 

(1 n Percentages) 

• EstijMted Proportion Changing Jo- m 

7^ ' ^ 

Lower Higher Same 

Seif-Esteem Se)f-Estee?n Self -Esteem' 







U5 ^ 


22 


Professional, techrtUal,* administrative. . *. . 


21 
1^ 


r 


,d 

29 

^ 25 

IS 



'Appendix F, Table f--^ presents the f ul I Vegress ion r«^ultS4(or voucher recipients ^ 

^•Especially" large (underscored) effects of vouchering *re thosj; lying outside the <-23 «nd 
♦ UJ ran'^. . • , * 

^'EspecHll/' large (understf^ar^d)" effects of ^%k*cherlng are those lying outside the ^35408 



♦55 range. 



Estimate maybe unreliable. 



Of all (jccypational sobgroups, those with blup collar training 
occupations wer? most subject to loss in sel f-esteem^^and- those with 
clerical training occupations were Riost sub ject J to gain in self-esteem. 
Those preparing for professional, techr^jca^ or administrative occupa- 
tions were 'the mopt li-kely'to have ha^theityse-l f -esteem affected by ^ 
their training. , ' ^ 

The challenge of training, the discovery of shortcomings &nd 
the^ interpersonal experiences 'pf voucher participants were likely to 
affect the changes in self-esteem. » - 

\ . 



Effect o 
on Sfelf- 



of Completion Status " f 

Esteem . ^ ' 



Those who c6mp1eted their training. were somewhat more like^ly 

* i ' . 

to Have higher" ^elf-esteem at the end^of their training than those 
wh^terminated their training early. Though equa 1 proportions had 
lower self-esteem, a slightly larger proportion of those who dropped 
thei.r training had^ the same score at the time, of C9mmi tment to*the 
system and at the end of their trairttng (Table 106) » 

TABLE 106 / . • 

THE INFLUENCE OF COMPLETION STATOS ON CHANGE? IN THE SELF^ESTfEM 
OF VOUCHER^^E^^CI PANTS F«OM TIME OP COMMITrtENT ^ 
TO THE ERD OF TRAINING^ 

(I n Percentages) ^ • 





' Estimated Prop^tion Changing Tol. ^ 


Lower 
-Sel f-£steem 


. Hi gher 
Self-Esteem 


Same' 
Sel f-Esteem 


All-. . . 






22 : 


Completed training . 


. . . 32 ^ 




' J9 . 




. . . 3^ 


39 


27 



^Appendix F, Table presents the*full regression resufts 
for voucher recipients. ' . \^ 
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Effect^ Den)oSraphic Characteristics 
♦ on Changes in $e.l f-Es^teem * • - 

Female voucher clients were more likely than ma^s to have 

changed their opinion of themselves as a result of t'hei r training 

experiences (Table 107). Alfi)dst one-half of the raaJes and volunteer 

females had a better opinion'^of themselves aft?er the training than at 

«■ 

the time of commitment, while half of the mandatory females hrad lower 
*self-es-teero. ♦ ^ 

The least-educated voucher clients had the most dramatic 
increase in. the i r" self-esteem after training^ Hore ^han 50 percent 
tncreas6d their scores.. The iself-esteem scores of those wfth more* ^ 
than. 12 years of education chan^d the least after trainingr. bf those 
that did change, approximately half were decreases. Interestingly, 
both male voucher participants and tht)s^ with fewer than 12 years of 
^education were more likely thdn other subgroups of voucher cli.ents to 

be earr>lng high wages and to be^atisfied with' their jobs, facts which 
^ could account for their increase in self-esteem*' ^ *' ^ 

Older respondents (tKose 30 year& of age or older), were 
slightly more lively than younger respondents to Have higher'self- 
esteem after their training experiences in the voucher system. "J . 



J 




, . ' ^ ' ' TABLE 107 % . '\ ' 

' . • * • '* 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE SOCI OOEMOGRAPHI C CHARACTERI STi C3 OF VOUCHER PARTI CI PANTS | 
ON, CHANGES IN THEIR SE^-ESTEEM FROM COfUilYMENT TD THE. OF TRAINING^ 
^ ' (In Percentages) 

Estimated Net PFoportion Changing To: 

* ^ ~^ 

* ' ' . ' • * Lower ' Higher Same , -O. 

^ / Self-Esteem Self-Es£eem Self-Esteem 

: : ^ ""^ !; 

Afi • 33 . / ^ 22 , 

rt3le ; - ^ •^^S * 

Mandatory fema'le - • • • ' "12^ • ' j^/ 

Vqlunteer female . . t' * * • •'^^ ><y ' ' ' 

Fewer than T2 years education. ** 

^12 yea?s education * . 'I . . ^. . . 32> - ^ ^ '2^ 

More than 12 y'fedrs ,educat ion ^ ' . * 3o » ^ 

.8-29 years old., , 34 . 41 . 25 

30 year^ oif oWeC. 

• % ^ ^ ; , ^ - 

: — ' ^ • ^ ! 

^Appindix F, Table F-7 presents thfe full regression results, for voucher recipients. . 

^'Especially" larg^t^nder^cored) effects of vouchering are those lying outside the +23 and . 
' +^*3 range. ^ ' . ^ ^ " . 

^•Especiajly" large ^undersco r&d) effects of voucheriag are those lying ouVside the^+12 and 
+32* range. _ « ' , ' " - ^, 



Summary ^ii. - ',1^ 

• The^level of. sel f -esteem^ .of the vouchered Wfcf^ clients w^s quite ^^ 
^'high. With 5.0 the max! mum 'possi bfe^ sel f.-esteem score, the mea/r on any 
i tern was nev|5r lower than ^. 1 and rose as high as ^.6. A majorj ty of the ; 
voucher clients had ajchange in their self-esteem between tihe time they 
tofmiitted their voucher, and ^tfie end of their institutional training. 
Though there were many, changes , they 'were small, in magnitude." Certain 
sub^Voups of the r'espondents were^more-^\^el^ to have had Kigher self- 
esteem at the'^nd of their training experiences than other groups. 

• M&les, volunteer fem^^, those with fewer .than 12 years of education, 

* older Vespiandents, those wiiJih whitexollar tVainin-g , occupations, '^p'rof- 
fessional admi^iistrativef. managerial and^ clerical)? jtKose who completed ^ , 

♦their training 'and those who made ^occu pat' i'onal decisions autono^usl^^ 
were more likely 'to have higher, self-esteem scores after their training 
^ than 't^>ey had had at the time'of commitment. Mandatory females,' those • 
in blue collar and service graining occupations;^ and those who did not 
make thefr own occupational decisions were more'l|kely to have had a 
lower seKf-esteem at the end of ^hei r training experiences. Althoogh 
one must be weary oKHawthorn? effects in studied' of ^h is kind, the ' ^ 
^data do suggest that whether chang^ was^ pos i ti ve or Negative, the 
vouchering experience did have an efffect on thfe self-perceptions of' 
the WIN participants. ^ ' ' . 

It is relevant to ask Whether p-rogra^ factors outweigh demo- ^ 
graphic factors in the dete-'mi nation of changes 'in self-esteem," since the ^ 
admini strat^i ve impl ications* of one, or the other differ. Demographic 
character! stipes €an ^e manipulated via selection cri teri a--who Rartici- 
pates in the system program characteristics can be n\anipu1ated ^s 
well,' such as Che granting of more, or less decision-making autonomy. In 
most cases program factors in Changes in se If -esteem, ( trai ni ng occupa-^ 
tion, autonomy, and, completion^tatus) equaled or ^iftwei ghed demographl c . 
^factors.- _ 
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VII. CLIENT REACTION TO THE VOUCHER SYSTEM 

/ It was thought that it would b,e useful and in teres t;rng<rto hear 
the voucher clients' opinfons o> the program and how' it might best be 
changed (if at all). Respondents^were asked^ about ' the program 'provi s- 
lons on the length and^cost of training; about whether vouchered^ train- 
ing should be limited, to certain occupations "or available for any - 
training at^all; and more generally for the>r accommendatipos on ways 
to* improve the' program. * ^ •> - 

' . One Year Training Limit 

o * More than half the voucher recipients *(57%) thought that one- 
year was too short for . tnsti tutional 'training. The remaining 43- per - 
eent considered it to be about right (no one s^aid that one year .vjjas^ 
too long) (Table 108}, ' ^ , 



TABLE 108 

ATTUUOE'OF VOUCHER CL^j^NTS" TOWARD THE * 
•ONE YBAR TI>^E LIMIT ON TRAININ^j^ 

^ C ' Percent 

About ri^hVi^J V ' ^3 

Too short '. »^ ' 57 

Too long , " 



Total % ; * 100 

(N) ' XI 15) 



•Among 'thosJfwho said thatf one year Was too short for training, 
some sal.d tha^t ')t was rnldeqi/ate for thei r speci f ic ^eed§ Snd goals, 
•but mos^ spoke ^Of impersonate factors such as prograra-^vai labi 1 1 ty 
the length of//tfra« ni ng required by>specific ociupStions (Table .109). 

•Loo1<ljig at the data in a^slighjjy different way, we found that; 
vo^Jcher participants were concerned that on^ year ^j^f training would 
not .quail fy^thenf to eht6r specific fTelcfs or takei particular' jobs that 
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^ TABLE 109 

voucher recipjents* geasons for considering 
oneWear to be too short for training 



Percent 

•^ne year of traij^ng rules out some 

programs and fields^. . . 86 

Some individuals need mpre than one year 

to master -the materials in a one year program . . ^ 1^ 



Tbtal % 100 ' 

' . (N) . / (66) 



^Thi s category fncludes l-esponses such as: ^ane^ear 
of traTning^is too short to enter some fields; t)ne year of 
_ training does not prepare/qualify one for a good job or one 
that pSyS \yel 1 ; one , year of training does not allow one to 
enter some.%programs r and, there are very few one year 
programs , \ * ' " ' , 

they had iri mind. Other.s mentioned that there we not' enough one year 
programs. St_it}i others were concerned that -one year's training would 
not qJJlify them to compete for the "better*' jobs in the job market^ 
This suggests that voucher recipients wece thi nki ng , about the future 
an4 of ways to. change their AFDC status. * *^ 

It was interesting that cJients who thought one year was too 
short tended to settle spontaneously on two ydars as an acceptable 
^substitute rather than on any other blo<;J<^of time. It was felt either' 
<h^ employers who pay well requi ri^app li cants to have had two yea'rs 
of training, or a 1 ternat i v&ly , that in order to know enough to qualify • 
for^^a good job a person must^ train for two years. Respondents did r\ot» 
clarify their ideas of what consituted a "good" job. Pi^^mably, they 
were hoping to escape ^om the humdrum, repetitive, low-paying routine i 
of jobs, that required little or no skill. As" one respondent put it, 
Referring to, the one year training limit, "they gave us a choice to take 
any^iog^, and ther^ we^ lots of things that took more than one year." 

i Oply- 1^ F>e^cent Vf . the voucher, participants i^elt that the needs 
and abilitfes of indi vfdujis might require that they be trained *foc- — 
cnoVe than one y^ear. Due to' lack ofabjlity^ to outside, demands On 
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fheir time .such as chil^ care or sickness, they mi^t need two years 
®, to learn what others could J earn inor>e. 

We were particularly interested in whether women, those with 
more education, those'v^ith lacger families, those who attended public 
schools, those who dropped training, "^and those who wei^, preparing^ for 
pj-ofessiQhal occupations might for a variety of reasorre feel that one 
year^of trainii)g was not sufficient. ' , 



Hale and Female Participants . _ . . , 

The sex of the clients did not make' any difference In their 
attitude toward the -one-year time limit on training. Fifty-eight per- 
cent of the Tnen and 57 percent of the women believed one year tp«^be 
too shq||t a .time (Table 110). A somewhat Jarger presort ion 9f women 
than men (8 percentage points) felt it. might be difflfeult for certain 
indivJBuals to master the material in a x>ne year -program in that one \ear. 



Voucher* Participants With Different 

Educational Levels . * ^ , ^ 

1 1 .was, expected that *cl ients with higgler levels of education 
would be. more likely than Ihe less educated" to find the one ^ear limi t' 
•too. short; .that they might be**unable to find a suitable program that ^ 
only too^ one year. Our data indicate that in fact-'respondents with • 
mope-fnan a high school educaition^were e^Recially likely to be dis- . 
pleased with the <me yfear Umlt^'on training, 7S percent, objecting 
compared with 5^+ percent of those with less Education (Table UO),* 
Aere were^sligiit d i f Pereffceff j n the proportion expressing concern ^ 
that some ^individuals might need more than one y^ar to niaster the ] 

0 J 

material in a one year^ program, with the least educated lesji^ik^ly to 

express such a c6ni:ei-n. It was -of .rnteres^^that whereas 20 5to 30 per- 

cent o^^fhe better-educated participants beli^aved that one year's'*, 

traiAing^did not prepaVf one' for *a "gddd" job, only dne of the'parpci- 

pants who'd^id not complete htgh school felt this to be the case. One 

rea'son for this might be that their ambitions were set' lower, another 

^ ' * f- ' ,1 - ' ^ 

t ha t^ they chose occupations ^i tfT sh'orter training periods. 

' ' • * /« 

J ^ 

] *' ' ' ^ ' 

Ann Richardson, ji/oucf>ered Skill Traiplnq in'WIN: ftrogram 
Guidelines and' Selected Empirical ^Fin<>ings (W^hington, D.C/': ' .Bt^reau 
of Social Science Research, Inc., February, 1977). 
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TABLE 110 



PROPORTICH Of VOUCHtR CLIENTS WTHO SA|0 T*tAT ONE YEAR TRAINING WAS TOO SHORT, ANO THE REASON FOR SAYING SO, 
BY SE3J, EDUCATION ANO NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS 

(lr\ Percentages) * - ■ , 



Male ' female 



Leis Than " 12 More Tt?an 

12 Years Years 12 Years 



2-3 



More 



Percent who thought 
orte y««r-too' short. 



One yeac rules out sone 

progrars and fields .,«.. . 

' Sc<ne individuals need more than 
/ 0»C year to master the 

material \r\ a one year program. 



58 ' 57 
jK2i»> ' (90 



(N) 



5^ ^; . 52 
' (75) 



• 78 

(18) 



5f- 
^♦0 



61 

(18) 



92 




86 


76 


91 


9^ 


8^ 


l& 






9 


' 9 










1 




ioo' 


100 


too ■ 


100 


100 


too 


(»?) 


(38) 




(2») 


(35) • 


. CO 



K 

I 



1 



ERLC 



\ v ' ' Voucher, ^arfel^pancs" anti Thei'r . Fami \ i es ' ^ 
1 * t 'was- thougljt Jthat the more dependents a client had, the 

7^- ^greater would be the* demands on h4s or her trme and money, and thefe- 
-•*,-,.\ "fore -the more likely he/she would be to <5bject jtb thV voucher program* 
. nastrictions . When we looked at the voucher recipients' answer^ by^ 
^ ttfe. number of their dependents, we found that indeed', proportionately 

♦fewer^ respondent 5 wjth small fami lies /felt one year was insufficient 
■ s time j(Table 110), • However, when we looked at why respondents felt 
more t-ime was Jieeded^ considerably lar^r proportions of those wi 
. few "dependents felt individuals might neld more than one year to 

master- the ma^cri^ in a one year program. This suggests- that l^t ^ps 
♦scathing other^than simply family demand^ which accounts for this 
reasoning. It must be recalled that the^pumber of cfepend'e'n^s" /efers 
to adults and;'chi Idren, and it is likely that the nu/fter of adults per* 
family -has a. greater effect on farmjy obi i gat ^^s' .than simply the V" 
number of depehdent2|0" ^ 




Public and Private School Participants 



. Since public school training courses are .typ real- lyV»johger_t;han - 

courses for the same occupation in pri vate_ scnool's, it seeined^prd^aliVe"^ - ^ 
that public school students would be morevtrkely *to oppose the tr^li^Vhg^ ^ 
limit than the others. We found that\th fact *pu&l"it school stuclents; 
we,re far more like-ly- to be unhappy about the one year HTti?. t'^0 1%) tha'n. -'^^*"'* ; ^ 
"tKose who went to prjyat6 s^fe>o'ls (U6%) (Tabt« rU).--/ " ' * ':' * \\ ^ ; '•• 

, I n the .reasons gti ven b^ public and priva.te schoal students "as \ 'y^ . - J 
to why one year was too short , the*^ si goi f fcaotr^jli f fefence^Was tn tlie • . , ' , 

idea tfet- el /rents would not be qualjffed ^o, get l^'gppaV-'jobs^Mn ^thi s ^ - 

, tinje. A mere 7 percent of the dlJents U) private schoo*tSf bu^j^yihi rd., ^ ^ . 
of those itn publj c^school s thought^thi s woj/ld be the case X^:^^ stgni- , ^ 
f i can f *be Jorrd the ,05 le v e I ) I n . .f ae t r ^ <lh'e V% no t xe r t j^f^ fo*r »a n ' . ' " 
occupation after one year in pub>i.c> schoo.l , but may be afe^le* to fihrsh- * 
the whole course b/ traioing in' Wpt'J ^'^tif.school i^- that t^fme. - * / 



- — , B. D ufto i nq -^ni ' J. ^bnge r, S choc I s -Resign s es- to V6ucHe r^d . 
VQcationaNTrainirw: Experiences With <he Portland 'WIN Voucher 
Trafninq P rag ram (Wash Ing ton, *D.C.: Bureau of Social yc»ert:e Researc'h , 
'rr^ \ oc, » July'/ 1975) A- [ [ * ^.^ ."^ ^ f 
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PROPORTION OF VOUCHER CLIENTS WHO SAID T«AT ONE YEAR TRAINING WAS TOO SHORT. AND THE REASON FOR SAYING SO,, 
' BY TYPE OF SCHOOL, TRAINING OCCUPATION AND COMPLETION STATUS ^ .c 

* ' (In Percentages) " 



Training Occupation 



Private 



Professional, * • 

Technical,, Clerical 
Adfflint strati vc 



Blue 
Collar 



Conipletlon Status* 
CoA^eted Dropped Out 



PercenC thought 
on« y«dr too short. 

(N) 



^6 
(63) 



71 



79 



■ 51 
(57) 



(23) 



89 
(18) 



6^ 
(71) 



•53 
(38) 



' One yea** rules out sonc 

pi'ogr'AM'and fields «83 

So«o IndfviduAlt ^Jf* than ' 
Of»e year ^o nvaster 'the ^"^ 
material In a one /ear program. 17 



Tot* I % 
(N> 



100 
(29) 



89 



too 
(37) 



100 

(11) 



76 



100 
(29) 



100 
(10) 



100 
(16) 



89 



80 



100 *- 100 

(^5) (20) 



*Thr'ee voucher jjart Jcipants were stijl In WIN ^chered training at^ the tirne of the interview. 
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Recipients enrolled on public school were the more likely to 
C^lajm that* they were prohibited from entering the field of their (^hoice. 
On the whole, neither group felt that, wft^V ti^e one year of training, 
\hey would be able to compete for the better jo^s or the ones they' 
particularly wanted. Those at pubjic schools thou^Kt in terms of « 
pe/sonal, specified careec goals. Pri vate school students also felt 
'thatf they, could not get adequate training in one; year, but^W^e less 
likely to specify a career, they jtended to- th i nk^ i ns tead in sor^ general 
terms (Fn terms of any job '»worth'^ hLviqg, a^ one respondent pi(t it). 



VOMcher Participants and 
Their Tralrving Occupations 



<57- . r 



r _ ■• 

Since^di f ferent occupat io^* take varying amounts of t^^aining, 
io terms of time and cost, we*e5c|&$cted. to ftn^ that those 
\eqt>i I'ed the lopg'iei" training orVnfgher cos^ would be mbre^toncerned 
with the restrictions* We foui^' that t ra i ilees^TTK^ue co/lar and. 
clerical jobs were better ser/e'd by one year of trajnutg/^han were the' 
others, with only h3 percen-t/aad 5 1 percent respectively', voicing dis- 
satisfaction with the voSch/r program one year limit, In contrast, 79 
percent of those in professional, technl'caL, administrative^ and 891 per- 
cent of 'those in servi ce pccupat»ions voiced d i ssat i sfatt i<?n ' (Tabfe 111). 

Training occuf>ft^on did 'iseem to have ah 'effect on the reasons 
qlven for di ssati sfactYoa with the one yeStr' s training limit. > None of 
-thoFe-TvhaprepaVed for blue ^cUar Or s^rVi ce- occupations felt that- ^ 
individuals mi^ht need ^nore than ^ne^.year to* maSter* Jthe material in a 
one year progran^. Twenty-four .|3fe)'cenr of tho^fe^^ip -clerical and 18 per- 
cent, of tbose^in .professional occupations fe^ siich.*a* concern. 

' . Those train.rng. as service worlc^^s wer^ unlikel^y to worry about 
f tndingVoh^of the "'B^etter Jobs" once trainin^as over, with only^one 
person ejoja-essing thl& concern- (Table HJ)'. 



Parti cip'^nts Who Completed 
The! r Training 



It was hypothesized that yi\vb^J}er or. not students* completed 
their training would be ref Ucted,.1n:.i^be;i r atilitiides ^towards, t'he 
•Voucher training rules: we p res umed^ tftat ..those who coiftp leted training 



ERLC 



would tend to be mo r^ sat 
•5 



;atisfie<i wi tffj'i^f;h^":^<i'e?iyear.'ki)ni t than would 

IHj 
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dropouts. There were in fact no significant differences in tfie^^opinions 

' \ ■ /* 

oftered by voucher recipients who comp letQa\thei r training or whoi 

dropped out (Table 111), The only area mentioned mare often t)y those 

»wbo compl^eted their trailing thai thc/se who dropped >ac ^as 

that, in genera), one year's tJ-«jnMrTg does not prepare\tou for a "good" 

job. 



A slightly l^T^er^'^Toportion^ of dropout^ fe||t that more time 
was needed for ^ome individuals to master" the material* in a one yeAr 
progtam. ^ \ ' ^ 



Training >Cost Restriction^ 



-4 




R^t. ^ 

When asked tbeir opinion o? the $2,500 that was avaij%b^^^r " • 
training ^full 75 percent of the rcjsspondents found j t to be "about 
right!' The remainder werj^ evenly split on whether $2,500 was too much 
or too little (Table 'J 



t;\b*U 



t\\2 



ATTITUDE OF VOUCHER c/lENTS TOWARD THE $2,^0 
FOR TUITION, BOOK^ AND SUPPLiES 



Percent 



$2,500 for tuitidh and other 'costs: 



About right.. 
Too y\ tt le. . !'l 
Too much; . . .\ 



■ .-"•1; 

Total "% \ \ \ 



75 
13 
12 



5 lOp 
(115) 



' Among those who felt kha^ 32,500 was too Ifttle fjor trai^hinS", 
percent mentioned that many of /the prograitjs offered by.scbools cos^ 
.more than that, and. that trainirtj options ^ere (^hereby limited.-', 

^Some respondents answered that ,$2 , 500 was insufficient for", 
two years training and were apparently harking back, to the'earli^ ^ 
questipn about 4^he,ther one year was sufficiervt--'t-^"TS^dr training.' How- 
'ever,' ^ince they see the problem. in a monet^«i^ light^they ^er^ included 
here'^ ^ *^ ' 

1 



/ 
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Two-thirls of the'clieots who thought that $2,500 was Insuffi- 
cient tinted out that many incidentals problems* mjght arise during the 
course of the* year for which one would need pxt,ra. money . For. instance, 
unexpected circumstances such as J 1 1 heal th,i accidents or car repair, 
^and| standard problems like chi Iti care and lunches might increase train- 
ing costs. They considered $2,5(^'t© be inadequate so long as there is 
no eddltiOfjal firYaric4i^g to pick up the costs of incittentals such as ^ 
these. St course these expensg > ^<gra, covered* for the voucher. cl iepts; 



^ma^be thex wer^ s^;^*tfgTfiat the program should continue /to do so, or 
perhaps* S(SiTe'*of them did not know That^/IN routinely made allowances 
for these kinds oT expenses. « * 

^ Twelve percent of the respondents thought^ that $2,500 was over- 
generous. Sixjsy-four percent of these people argued that ehfere were^ 
pfenty pf programs td choose frora which cost less. Two other persons^ 
ifientioned that schools might take advantage of the client or WIN'and 
cfiarge the full amount available, regardless of the content or usual 
c(fet of ' the course. (One/ person thought that clients wolMd take advan- 
tage of WIN in this way) fTable 1 13) .{ , ' . 

* " ' TABLE- 11^^ ^ 

REASONS GIVEN BY VOUCHER RECI PI ENTSf FPR SAYING THAT THf $2,500 ,' » 
L4J\BL£ FOR TRAINING FUNDSj^yAS TOO LITTLE OR TOO MUCH 

'* ' Percent 

j , Hent iop'^ 

>,500 too little ^ ' ^ * ^ . (N=15) 

restrict training al ternat i >Jes i . ^ ........... . ^7 

May need more money for books and incidentals % 
Such as chiW care, lunch", gas, etd . , •• . . . 




$2,50 0 is more than necessary » 

^ ^ if 

* There are enough progr£?fns whi ch cos-t less 

than that amount f^. • . . . 



_ Training scfibols wi 1.1. take' Advantage of. the 
cl iepts and '-wi 1 1 charge more for training . 

Clients will take advantage of Wl N * . . ^ .'. 

* Depends on the< program 



^Multiple responses were perniitted. 
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Male arid Femate Participants - , , . 

In generai men were more 1 ikely to be dissatisfied wi th the 
$2,^00 than women. A third of the men but only a fourth pf^the women 
said they we/e not satisfied with it. Males were more likely (20%) 
than women (11%) to think tbat $2,500 was i rvsuf f i c i ent/ Of the, men* 

* who did not thuxk $2,500 was adequate, 80 peircent said it was too * t 
little because '*it restricts, trai ni ng^ optione" and two ot'hers^.^ecause 
extra»^ney might be needed for books or ber^s6nal items. 1n contrast, 
78 percent of the women' who thought the 'sum too small v?ere^worried 
about' the extra personal costs,' especially those of xhi 1^ care. ^ 
y Of those who* thought $?v500 was more than necessary, three 

\quarters of ^tH^e women said there*wei*e plenty cff proyams which cost , 
less*. Each of the thrfee mert who thought $2,500 was Jtoo.much h^d a 
different reason jfo^ saying so '(Table M^) / ' , * .( 



i c'ipant/ tfi th Di fferent ' j 



Voucher ^Part 

Educational Levei-s . r ** ♦ v*.' 

# * ^ ^ . 

Those respondents who had al ready^had* a post hii gh school educa 

t ion were the most< likely to say^hrat $-2,500 v/as either' too^ little or 

^oo^rfi^JcK for training. Forty-four* pjsrcent jwere not pleased. On the 

^erjhand, a'largei*' than javtrage^umber , 81 p^rceni, of the high . 

school graduates were satisfledv ' . »^ 

Those who were iflFssift i sf i ed wijf) the mortijitary limit were fairly 

evan ly. d » vided at educational Jfevel between whether't^e amotrrtt was 

tod 1 i.tt^fe' or^'^oo much? There wak* but one s i gni^f icanjt differenc'e among 

th^educaxion^l le^eJs in ;the opinions ex^e^^ssed. Jhis w'^s that those 

' wiio. oelieved that schools or clients would take advantage of yiH by^ 

corrjracting fo*? the largest ewnount al lowec) vyerfe exclusively respondents 

Vith 12 'y^ars of formal school in'g (Table VlU)..^ ^ * 



f - 



\ 



r ' . . 5 « ; 

Ann Richardson, Vouchefed 'Ski 1 1 Traiging in WIN:!- Program . *^ 
Guidelines and Selected Empi r i caljirgdi ngs « (Washington , a.C. : ,Buii^^ « ^' 
of Social Science Research,""rnc. Met^ruary 197^, page 76,jwh4ch reports 
that training for "meo's" occifpa^^J often costs esore^l^an that for 



1« 



"women.' s** job^. . . 
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TABLE 114 ' f , y 

PROPORTIOfi Of VOUCKER RECIPIENTS WHO THOUGHT THAt $2^00 WAS 
T0&" LITTLE OR TOO MUCH*, AND BIEI R REASONS FOR §AYING)60, 
BY SEX AN«r^£DUCATION \ 
(In Percentages) . . ^ 1 



Sex . ^ Education 



9 


Male 


* Vema 1 e 


Less Than 
12 Years 


12 
Years 


More Than 
12 Years 














Percent Who Thought $2,500: 












\ , • 


67 
^ 21 
13 


76 
11 
13 


• . 67- . 
17 
17 


81 

9 . 


56 
22 
22 


^ . 'TotaL^% 


•101 


^00 

. (88) , 


10} 

. (24) 


100 ^ 


100 - 
-•(18) • 


■ T ■ 

Reasons Given 




>. . . ^ a 
Percent Mentioni ng 






$2,500 is Too Little " (fl) 




"(9) 


(4) 


(6) 




May restrict training 


-So 


33 


50 




50 


^« May need more mpney for 
^ books, incidentals and 


40 


'•78 


50 ^ 


'50^^ 


100 


$2,500 Is Too Much ^ '(N)* 


• (3)' 


(H) 


(3) 






, There a^ jenough programs to 
choose from which cost less. 


33 


■5 

73 




57 




Training schools will take 


33 


•g , 


V 


' 29 




^ Clients wil 1 take 




/ ' 




14 - 






^3 


9 


33 




,.25 


€ 


V 


1 


^ 







' ^Multiple responses were permitted.^ 



Public and Private School Participants 



Whether the voucher cl ients^^attencfed public or private school 
made very little difference in theijr, att i tudes toward the $2,500 avail- 
able^^pH^ training. M(^t^n each gr^up felt that $2,500 v^£5S adequate. 
Eleven percent of those. in private ichool and l6 percent iR-'pubUc 
school -thought it too much, and ]Z and 13 percent respectively, con- 
sidered it to be inadequate. Ttgy ^^Is^. gave muth the same reasons for 
holding these opinions* and in simi Var proportions (Tab4e-115). 

Voucher Participants and Their • *5 ^ . 

Training Ocoupationsj» ja<<<^ ^ * 



v(s wi th the length of training, clerical t rainees^ seemed also 

to be most oomfor^able with the cost provision; 81 percent said the^ 

i - • 

sum was "about right," closely followed by 78 percent of the service 

workerfe. Perhaps these are the ki^nds of tfeining programs that the 



voi^joner rules used in Portland were'^mogt.t realistically geared for, 

whether or not it was intended. Cer^tainly those des-fring professional 

or ffiahagerial training did tend to f^ind the allowance unrealistic. 
Forty-three percent, and they were evenly divided as to wjiether it was 
^oo SFhaU^or too- great a sum, recommended against it.* Those profes- 
sional trainees' who felt $2,500 was tqo much said there, v/ere enough 
l^s expensive programs to give them ,\^J ab \e 'choi ces . Two of the three 
professional trainees who said.^the money was not enough r^orted that 
many prpgrams cost nxjre than $2,500-. Not unexpectedly, 67 percent of 
those training ift clerical fields whoeaid the monetary^ 1 imi t was "too 
much" felt trainees should be able to fi-nd^less expensive courses. 

Students *in blue collar occupations were a* little more inclined, 

9 * 

than the usual to feel that $2,500 was too little. They were equally 
^likely to mention a possible need for additional money fCr expenses 
and the possibility that training options might be constrained by the 
amount suggested for training. Qf those who felt $2,500 was "too \ 
muchT" they were somewhat more likely than other groups to say tha^: 
the adequacy of the sum depended on the parti cular program the^ client 
'wanted to take. Thirteen peVcent qf these blue, col lar trainees and 
10 percent of the clerical worker^'who thou^hf $2>500 was "too much" 
felt this way, though none of thoie preparing* for other training occu^ 
patjons did (Table 115). 



TABtf 115 

PROPORTION OF VOUCHER RECIPIENTS WHO TH^UCKT THAT* $2,500 VAS TOO LITTt£ OR TOO MUCH. MD THEIR REASONS 
« FOR SAYING SO, BY TyPE'OF SCHOOt. TRAINING OCCUPATION AND COMPLItION STATUS^ TRAINING COURSE 

(in P«rcenUg«s) v 



Tr«ining Occup«Cion ^ 



Coinplecion Status 



Professional , 



Cierlc«i 



Adolnlstr«tlve 



ColUr 



Service 



Conpteced Dropped Out 



Porceni Who. Thought $2,500: 

Ab<^t rl^ht .V. 

Too little ; 

Too o«ch., ^ . . 

Xotal X 

(N) , 



76 
'76 

n 

13 



7J 
.71 
16 
12 



57 
57 
21 
21 



8i 
81 
7 

12 



65 ' 
65 
22 
•13 



78 , 

78 . 
17 
6 



82 
82 
10 
9 



100 
(63) 



99 
('♦9) 



99 
(I**) 



100, 
(57) 



loa 

(23) 



loi 

(18)- 



101 
(70 



58 
58 
21 
21 



100 
(38) 



R^esons Given 








Percent Mentioning' 






• c 


$2,500 is Too. Little (N)- 


' (7) 


(8) 


(3) 


(*♦) 




(3) . 


(7) , 


' <8) 


Hay restrict training 






















V8 


67 


50 


50 


33 " 


'♦3 




May n^d irore tno^ty for 


















boo^s, Incidentals, and 




















-57 


63 


lOA 


59 


50 


67 


n 


50 


S2.500 Is Too nuch (N)- 




' .(5) , . 


* < 


(6) 


t3) 




<6) 


(8) 


The^e «re enough programs 




















.. 63 


50 . 


100 - 


67 ' 


1 67 




83 ' 


50 


Tral«>pn school s^lrtlil tajte 


















.dvanJKe^^f 


t 


13 




'17. 


33 ' 






.25* / 


/ CMents^in taVc'idVSrvUge 


















ddvanta^of WIN 












loor. 


17 








13 




17' 


' 33' 






^25 


* 'Huttiple Responses vi^^re p,ennitced. 




r 












* 








L9^o 











Voucher Participants Who Completed 
The! r Trai nin^ 

It was expected that those respondents who dropped their train- 
ing woulcTbe more inclined to ob>ect to th6 $2,500 a^ nnon^y problems 



might have been one cause of their wi,thdrawal We found^ that cHents 
who com^l%ted training considered $2,500 to be "about right" more fre<- 
quently (82%) 'than those who dropped out (58%). The dissatisfied were 
jevehly distributed in -tiii nki n^*^ the money to be ei the^ too little or 

too much. There was hot a great deal, of difference in ^he reasons 

gTVen by'dropouts against those who completed. Only those who* fai led 
'to complete training believed that schools woutd take advantage of WIN 

by charging the full $2,500 regardless of , the usual cost of the trainir 

irt question. 

Seventy-one percent of those who completed and thought $2,500^ 
was insufficient, compared to 50 percent of the .dropouts who 'thougiit 
it too* small a sum, cited ^ possible need for more money for books and 
incidentals.* The sanfe proportions of each said there were "enough" ^ 
programs available (vhich cost less than that ahraunt (Table 115). 



Limiting Use g>f The Voucher ^ 
* to Certain Occupations 



When asked if\hey thought that Wl N training fynds. shoujd be 
applicable to any occupation or v/hether some, occupations should be 
excluded, the majorjty of respondents said that training should be 
allowed In any occupation; 22 percent thought thet:e shou|d be ,,some 
exclusions (Table 116). , 

^ TABLE 116 

'PROPORTIONS OF WIN VoUCHtR RECIPIENTS WHO THOUGHT VOUCHERS SHOULD 
BE AVAlLf^BLE FOR ANY OCCUPATIONS OR SHOULD BE LIMITED 

*^ / ^ ^ Percent 

VIN Funds Should Be : , ^ , 

Available f6r /4ny occupations • 78 

Limited to certain occupations 22 



Total % 100* 
• /(N) r . . (IIS)^ 



-I \ • 

^ , Among the respondents v^ho recommended rimits> the opinion most 
frequently expresse<J was that k be.^cestri cted to occupations for 
which jobs are available in the market. A number of individuals had 
difficulty getting jobs in their training occupation.^ Severrteen per- 
"cent teTTeved~ th"at~voxrchered trainrng^ opporturvi ti^es- should-be^ LimlXfid — 
to jobs that' require training in order to work in the occupation in 
(Question. Nearly a third voiced an. objection t9 avocational training^, 
siich as athletics or recreation (Table tl7). 

' '\ / 

TABL5 117* 

VOUCHER RECIPIENTS WHO THOUGHT THAT TRAINING FUNDS 
SHOULD HOT BE AVaIlABLE FOR JUST ANY OCCUPATION, 
BY THE TYPE OFKESTRIrCTl ONS THEY RECOMMENDED' 

Percentf 
Mentioning 

Should Be Limited To : 

; t * - ^ - * ' 

Ski lled jobs.... 17 

Occupations for which jobs are available - . > 

in the job market > t ^2 

. Training which can be completed in one ' 

year or with $2,500 tuition for a year ^ 

Occupations for which one demonstrates aptitude....; 13 

Should Prohibit : . " . ^ 

OccupationSf you can get on-the-job training fdr.... */* 

^ 'J 
Avocational training such as athletics 

for recreat iona V pursui ts. . . . *. C ^ 29 

i , " ^ , 



{ ,^ ^Multiple responses were peTmitted. 



5pQr "ccknp lete data on labor force behavior the first three 
months following training, see Chapter/iV, section B. Data* on J^ger- 
term labor force" behavior is still under ana'^ysis. . 



Hale and Female Participants 

^Men were mucVi more* Ukely than women to favor a restriction on 
the occupations permitted in a Voucher training system. Forty-one 
percent of the men, but only 14 percent of Che women,, were so inclined.^ 
$i;<ty perce nt of the se men said that training funds should be restricted 
to "occupations which are »avai 1 able in the job market^" It w«s^a#maJor 
concern of the meVi that one be able to find work after training. While 
nearly i fourth of the women also felt this way?^they were equally 
likely to mentjo;^ that training shoul.d be limited to skilled occupations 
This opinion was held by only JO percent of the males. .The other major 
res triVt i on , proposed by about *30 percent of each sex, was that avoca- 
tional training be excluded (Tabl^ 118). ' ^ 

TABLE n8 ' 

VOUCHER CLIENTS WHO THOUGHT THAT WfN TRAl Nl NG^FUNDS SHOULD * 

BE LIMITED TO CERTAIN OpCUPATlONS; AND WHAT SORT / ' 

« OF RESTRjfcTlONS THEY WJ SHED TO -IMPOSE, BY ^EX 
(l-n.'Percentages) ^ * 



• — ^-^ — --^ — -V — ^ 

• 




Male 


Female 






h\ 


\k 


(N) 






(88). 


Should Be Li«iit*ed To: 


—■ — t 


Percent Men^tioning^ 








- 2; 

i 

23 


Occupations which are available 




• 60 


Training which can be completed in 
ye'ar or with $2,500 tuition for a 


one ^ 




.8 


Occupations for which one demonstrates aptitude... 


J.0 




Should Prohi'bi t: 








Occupation's you can get pn- the- job 


traini ng for. , . 






Avocatto^l training such as athletics ^ / 
* * recreational Dursui't^. ' . . ^' / 


30 
(10) 


*31 

(13) • 


. • . • (N) 


til 

1 * ' 


^Multiple* respOnSias were permitted / " . 



^This is signific.ant beyond the .05 level in a*chi square test. 
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Public and Private' School Participants 

\ Twenty-two percent of the private school students and 18 pfer- 
cent of the public school students felt that Vouchers should be ^vai I- 
able for traVning "in just certain occupa,tionsV (Tables 19). The 
chief concern of 50 percent of the private school trainees was that 
-^/ouchers be reserved for training in those occupations in which ^here 



are jobs available in the job markets Two of n:he~ntne-publrc-sthoal- — — 
students made the same recommendation. Those enrol led^in publ ic ^schools 
were TTK>re *incl Ined to be concerned that avocational training be excluded 
with 5& percent holding to this belief. Fourteen percent of those In 
private schools mentioned this. This differential is probably partly a 
reflection of the fact that it is in public schools more of ten than 
private schools that avocational training is offered* (Table II9)« 



TABLE 119 

VOyCHER CLIENTS WHO WANTED TO' LIMIT WIN TRAINING FUNDS TO CERTAIN 
• OCCyPATIONS', -AND WHAT THOSE LIMIT&'WERE TO BE, BY T-HE TYPE 
OF SCHOOL WHERE THEY GOT THEIR TRAINING^ 
/ ' (1^ Percentages) 





Private 


Publ ic 

-»• 




22 


18 


, (N) _ 


(63) , 





Should Be Limited To ; 

' Ski \le<3 jobs. . . . 

O.ccupatlons which are available 

in the job market 

Training wbich can be comp'leted in one;^ ^^MH^ 
year W wi th' $^,500 tuiifon for a y^ar 

'Occupations for which one demonstrates aptitude... 

Should Prohibi t : • . ' r ^ 

* Occupations you can get on-the-job training for... 

Avocat-ional training siich as athletics 

or Tecreationa I pursui ts ^ . . 

' ' (N) 



Percent Mentioning^ 
29 ^- 



50- 

7 
7 

7 

\k 
(1^) 



"22 



i 22 



56 
(9) 



^^Multiple responses 'Vere permitted. 
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VbCicheiv Participants Wi'th Different . " \ 

Educational LgA/els 7 c * 

Leve}- oJf education made no material difference in whether or 
not Teci p ients thought that some kinds of occupations should be pro- 
hibited In a voucher tJ^Tning system (Table \20) . '^Abiut. «, f.i f th at* 
"each educationa 1 level thought' there should be'l^mi tations. 



Voucher-Eartict pants and Th^ur ' » . 

Training Occupations ^^7^ — - — 

Thqre was a significant difference by training occupation in 

the proportions suggesting thcit some occupations be excluded from a 

. Q - ' ' • 

voucner system (Table 120). l-n particular, those in clerical train- 

ing were less likely than expected (on the basis of marginal distribu- 
tions) to sug^st occupational restrictions on vouchered training. 
V ' ^ 

Voucher Participants Who Completed ' ' 
Thei r Training / 

* Completion was not a factor>,that influenced clients' opinions 

on this matter. Twenty-two percent x>f tlJoSe who^ completed training, 

and 16 perceht of the dropouts thought WlhT should .impose restrictions 

on the kinds of occupations for which voucher recipients could get * 

training (Table, 120) . 



There were only a small number of people who wanted to exclude 
pai^icular occupations. Conseguently , when they desi;ribed the occufi^r 
tTons they wished to exclude, and were broken up^ into subgroups wjth 
three or mo>e categories, the numbers became too small for us to have 
much confidence in the re.l iabi I i ty of' detai led comparisons. Therefore, 
we will on the whole deal only with whether, they felt certain occupa- 
tions should be excluded, but not which ones. 

» The chi ^guare for this distribotfon is 10.8; p is significant 
beyond .05.' 
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« ' • .VOUCHER RECIPUMTS BY WHETMEIt. TMEY THOUGHT THAT WIN TRAiNiNC FUNDS SHOUUJ BULIMITEO TO CERlAiN OCCUPATIONS 

OR AVAILA9l£ FOR ANY OCCUPATIONS. BY EOOCATIOM, TRAINING OCCUPATION . ' ^ • 
• • ^ V ANO 'COHJ»LETION STATUS Of TRAINING COyRSE 

* . ■«» (In Percentages) ' * 












Cduc4tion Training OccupafTon 




Cocnple^on Status 








^ . Us* Thafi 
12 Vaars 


12 
Yean 
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M^-. Tk-«* Professional. ^, 
'TlVJll technical Clerical « 
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Service 


Coq^pleted 


Oropped Out 






Funds Should Be: 
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V AvatUbltt for any i 

'Litalted to Just certain 
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78 ; 57 ' 89^ ' 65 
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8^ * 








21 


19 


2^ * ' ' n 35^ 


VI 7* 


22 
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r . ' 


,Tot»l % ' ' ' 
(N) 


100 
i24) 


100 
(69) 


100 * 100 ' ioo«« ibo 
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• Clients' Additional Suggestions For 

I mprovl ng .The Voucher System f 

*k Voucher clients were given a las^t opportunity to share their 
suggestions for ihproving the voucher system. Their suggestions fell 
into five major areas:, accountability, flexibility* freedom, more ~ 
infbrfnation and more servicesHjTable 121). • 

The inost frequently mentioned suggestion was the need for mope 
s^rvi ces . Twenty percent of those with ideas for improving *the voucher 
system said that more money was needed.,for car maintenance, child care, 
health care and incidentals' related to training^ Seventeen percent of 
^ the voucher clients felt that^ personal atte^ntion an5 guidance was the' 

* greatest ]ack in the voucher system. ' * . 

The need for more informat i or^ was mentio,ned quite ofteri by tJ^e 
vprtjcher cITfents. Thirteen percent of the people offering suggesti^^ns 
, - ^It information on the reputation of the training schools should be 

^ "provided to the client. Sdtfie fel): the need to have Information avail- 
able.. on job availability before they committed their voucher. Some 
fel"t mor^ information on the voucher system itself as well as infprma- 
tlon on monies available from WIN for training needs should be provided. 

One of the stronger Ideas, tp emerge was that both recipients* 
and schools ought to be field accountable to WIN for the actions they 
tpok, and where or how the mon'^y was spent. WIN should ''keep c>oser 
.track ofC student^ and be in closer touch with the schools'^; see that 
si^udents' needs are being met, know how th?mpney-is being spent, 
require schools to have "better records of student costs, Vnow the> 
ground fo*r termination, and. see that clients are making a seribus 
, effort to fuirMl their role as. students. ^' There 'was some resentment 
against people who kept dropping out and then start ing ;:agai n or who. 
iere otherwise ^ot serious 'about training. T^he respondents felt that 
^uch people were taking a place and- using the funds that others needled 
desperately, and shoul<i therefore be excluded. Participants felt that 
there should be mpre communicatioQ among the. three part1es--WI N, ' 
vouc\ier client^ and r^aining iristi»tutions--and that WLN shouTd be more 
i nvo lyecf wi th and^exerci^e greater control and . select i vl ty over cl1enj:s 
"Tand schools. 
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■ < * TABLE 12 f 

VOUCHER RECIPIENTS SUpGESTIONS FOR IMPROVI'NG THEjf^J^HER SYSTEM 

.^Percent 
M^ntioni'rTgS 

Suggestions - . {^=7^) 

Accountabi } i ty ' ^^-^ - ' ' 

r Clients anjl-'^chool^ should be held accountable to 

WIN for their actions v H 

» ' I nformatton ' . ' • 

Should be given informa'tipn on the reputation of 
- 1 r aining s choo Is \, , ^ '^13 

^ Should be given information about monies aval lable T ^ 

from WIN for training needs....,.* 3 

Should be given Information on job availability • 

before comml'tting vducher 5 

'ShouW be given more 'rn forma tirfDn about the vcSjcher 

sy s tem.^ ./. 7 

/ ' .0 • 

Obligations of school, WIN^and wejfare Should. be 

outlinecl to ^lessen confusion on resources ' 

'Servi ces * ' . , ^ * ^ f * # 

Money should be provided for child care, health / ^ 
care and incidentals related to training ••...J 20 

. Here .personal attention and guidance are needed^...! 

Flexibility ' " ' / ' ' 

Training limits should be longer.....^ .\. . 1 ... ^. . 7 c 

Should bllow clients to participate on 'a part-tlmi basis.. 3 

Tf-alnlng should not be restrl cted ^by speclfU: deadl InCjS. . . ,3 

Change eligibility requirements .T 8 ^ 

. i ^ 

Freedom , . 
WI.N shouJd allow clients more freedom In the prjogram -8 

' Ml^celfaneous • • 

' tlients should be given vocational aptitude tcfets f ^ 

when*they eijter WIN. ......... ! T. ... i ."^ . * 7 • 

Complaints. about 'the red tape and'slov^ess at WIN ^ ' 8 

CHttclsm? of WIN counsfelors r¥t * 3 

Other .\ •. ♦ k 

^Multiple responses were,permt tted, ^ , . *. 

■ • . ■ . ' 2Uo • • ■ : 
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Another kind of suggestion made, though less. of ten, was the 

>n^^d for knore- f lexi bH i ty in the voucher sysieni. Respoj^dents felt ^1 

training limits should be longer, clients should be allowed to partjti- 

pate on a part-time basis, training should not be restricted by^specifi 

deadlines, clients should be given more time to commit the voucher and 

\^ find an afjpfopriate school, and the system ought to be available to 

a wider range' of people. While, eight percent of the'^voucher clients 

* . - . * 

offering suggest ix>ns felt that <the system pught to be open to a wider 

range of p'eople, sqme *felt af^ the san>e*time that not* everyone should 
be given a voucher. tTh€y expressed concern that there weite people v»ho 
really needed or woRjted something like this, but whom the rules dis- 
qualified from partici patiag» whereas it w^ available to others who 

cou td "do-wi'lhout i t i- — - _ J_ 

^vAlong with ^more flexible vouch\ar system, individuals wanted i 
more freedom . Jhey wanted to be lef<, more on their own to make deci- 
*'s1on6 about extra coi/Vses, whicH bookstore to use or whet^her to change 
school^s i f* necessary. ^ " ^ 

As can be seen in Table 121 clients^'* suggestions were varied, 
and cb^^ed a wide range* of areas for improvement and change*. ^ • 

Summary ^ . • , ' 

J" 

In all, almost 60 percent of tl>e voucher recipients did not 
think t/iat one year was a suf fj cien t^amount of time in. which to' train. 
Clients* with more ^hen a high school education ,*^hose who went to publi 
schools, and thos'e who trained for prc^fess iona Uor service jobs, were 

♦the ones least *sat i sfi e^d with the one year maximum for graining. The , 
least likely to explain were those wi tlT^^he^dependent , cli^ts who 
chose PI'ivate schools and tbose who took training for blue collar jobs. 

« A majority of respondent^ felt that\$2,5fiO would be adequate 



-for training expenses. Those who were leasti likely to object to the 
proposed a 1 howance were high school graduates, those who trained in.^ 
cl^ical or service .occupations, and ^:fiose who completed their tfairting 
About 80 percent of each of these groups thought $2,500 to be 'Vabout 

'ri^htV for tr^lningv \(\ contract ^o thP^, voucher clients with more 
than a high schocwl education< those who trained in p^rofessional, 



technical or admlnls^trati ve obcupations, and clients who did hot com-'" 
/^et^ their *t raining each had more than ^0 percent of their^groups 
dissatisfied wi th the amount of money available. Interestingly., in ^ 
each group they were pretty e'quaJly divijled as to whether $2,500 was 
too much or not enough. Men were slightly more Ukely to object than 
were womep. » 

M6n were more apt than women. to favor restrictions on the type 
ofjnsti tutional training a>)al^lable. Trainees for clerical and service^ 
work -were least likelyr to see a need for such' limitations. " , • 

The one restriction mentioned most ofteniwas that training be 
1.1 felted* to occupations in whi ch' jobs .were available in the job market,- 
Clients' suggested that training should be limited to skilled joE)S, 
oScupations for which one demohst rates an aptwtude and occupations 
other than those that iwuld be considered avocational. 

* As can "be seen, the clients' suggestions were varied and 
covered a wide rgnge df a'reas for improvement and changfe.^ Of those 
who offered suggestions, some wanted to 9har|ge the el i gi bi II ty require- 
ments, others '■Jfound the program rules to be too- restri ct ive. 

* Still others had suggestions for different vyay^ in which they' 
wartted the regulations to be relaxed. Respopdents looking at a 
slightly iifferen-t aspect of the program--the commitment of the \/oucher 
and the execution of the training--saw a need for greater"* control by^ 
WI N. They recomirt^nded that WIN be- more concerned with what happened 
after-jth/^lient received a voucher. They, felt WIN shoul d ' reqifhre 
that^^rose who benefited from tfte training mbney-"*both clients and 
schools--shpulcJ be'Jield re^ponsibl^r'^o WJN .for 1 1£ proper, expendi turefe. 

Some people Suggested that WIHglve more help to clients in * 
dealing with the voucher or making career decisions. Often the mai5 
need at orientatron a*nd later was for- informatf on/%"' - \ ' 



VJII. CONCLUSIONS , • 

♦ We have covered a vfery large anxjunt of data, ifi^ the preceding 
chapters. It remains for us "now to assfemble.in coherent form our con- 
clusions based" on a variefy off findings that relate to each other in 
rather complex patterns/ » ' ^ 

' In order to impose som^- order on the complexity of relation^ 
$hips*, among the phenomena we observed In Portland, we wi 1 1 divide our 
conclusioas along three principal dimen^sions. The first focuses pn the 
sui.tability of voucher! ng as a means of achieving the objectives of the 
WIM program. The second dimension focuses on the recurring issue of 
occupational sel f-determination 'tfhd its effect on achieving the objec- 
tives of.Wlfi» and the third dimension focuses on the policy implications 
of our^i ndi ngs.* 

Suitability of Voucher! ng as a Means of' Achieving 
. , the Objectives of the, V/IN Program 

^Vouchered institutional training was designed as an alternative 
methQdTfor acquiring occupational skills within the^s^ ready existing 
WIN structure. It was designed to afford greater self-determination 
to those participants who w^ted it. It was hyppthesi^ed that >.y 
offering this option, the program would be 5itrength6ned by improving 
the del i very 'syst^, thus resulting In more favorable, outcomes. From 
ouj^data, i^ is <:lear that vouchering is a^ reasonable alternaftive to 
the /coDVentional system* Vouchered trainees were as satisfied as regu- 
lar WIN tratnees with their training, as likely to complete their train- 
ing, as 4lkely to be ia the labor force within the first three months 
follovyi^g training, as likely to be working in the occupation for which 
they were, trained, and as sati sf led /wi th the\/ first»job as the partici- 
pants^in the traditional WIN^systeip. They earned at, h^ gh^r rates than 
rejgu'lar respondent's did. 

While thTs was the Overall effect of vouchering, it Is of vital 
imp(^tance to look at' the effect vouchering had on subgroups of partici- 
pants. Unlike our o\^erall findings, when we look at the.^effect 6f' 
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hTg-^rTsubaroups wc find it becomes nx)i:e difficult, to measure 
•'success. The s^^ suljgroup. may be^dissatisfied with their training, , 
but more likely tjb complete it, yet unlikely to be in the l^bor force,. 
It is therefore necessary to decide What cj^teria were of interest and 
at whatL particular time. Were completipn «ates, or proportion in the ^ 
'l^bor force of^reater ixiterest?* Was training satisfaction, job Satis- 
faction, or salary of prime importance? TaBle 122 summarizes the 
effects of vouchering for subgroups of respondents.^ The narrative 
will now focus on only the really salient findings; those areas where 
vouchering^ had a celatively large affect on participants' trai.ning 
experiences and early labor fo/ce behavior. • ' , ' , 

While the male participants were nxjre affected by vouchering 
than any other subgroup' (except for^ those with blue collar trainfng 
who were predominately male); it \s difficult to judge the relative ^ 
success of men in one Of, the other systeiTT. That e^stimate-dep^nds very 
much on whether ihtefest focuses on completion^tes, labor force 
behavi*or or job satisfaction. Mea Jn the voucher system were les^s 
satisfied, with thej r institutional training and less likely to^complete 
It. However, they we fe" more likely to be in the labor force, were more 
satisfied with their job, and Wre earning at higher r5tes than their 
r.egular 'counterparts. Vouchering had only moderate effect on the train- 
ing experiences of women, both those 'required to participate in^WlN and 
those Iparticipatihg voluntarilyr While the former were more satisfied 
with their institutional training than their regular counterparts, 
th^y tended to be o^t of the labor for9e more often. Volunteer women ' 
'on Che ot;her hand , *\iere ^more likely , than their regular counterparts to 
have completed their training. , 

The, least educated respondents, those wi th leas than 12 years 
of education, were slightly r^ore likely to be successfal in the vouchered 
'system than in the nonvouchered system. While they^were leis satisfied 
'wi^th their institutional training., they were more likely to be earning 

high wages, and more likely than their regular counterparts to be - 
'satisfied with the first job they had after their training. Respondents 
with 12 years of education were relatively unaffected by vouche/ing. 
.Vqucher participants wi^h more thar^l2^ears of education were Jess' 
" successful in- the voucher syst^ than in the regular system. They were 
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THE EFFECTS^^OF VOOCHERlNG ON SUBGROUPS OF THE RESPONDENTS* 



Changes Due To Voucherlng 

f ■ 

Working In 



In 



Training ^ t ' '." ^w. ^.,,3 ... . 

Sa^l'^factlon^ Cocnpletton Labor Training 

Force Occupation ^«^»5fa, 



All, 



Hale 

Handatory f^m^le. 
Volunteer female. 



V 



less than 12 years education,. 

12 years education 

More than 12 years education.,- 

18-29 years old ^ 

30 years or older 

0-1 dependents.,.^ 

2-3 dependents ^ 

4 or nwre dependents.,. 

Prgfessional, technical 

administrative* training 

^Clerical trafnl ag. .'4 , . . .* 

B^ue collar jtr^i-nlng 

^tfry-1 ce-tM ! n4 ng^^r: 



+b 

-b 

+ 
+ 



+ 

+b 
-b 



+b 
-b 



+b 

+ 
+ 
-b 



-b 
+b 

+b 

+b. 
-b 



+ 

+b 



-b 

+b 
•b 
Vb 



-b 

c 
c 
c 

-b 



?Based on regression e'stl mates »v 




V ' ^ . " Especial ly large effects of vpucherlng:; [+ or -]^10 or more percentage fl^lntJ 
^ ?*^Oata were not analyzed for these variable's.- . - 
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less likely to complete their training, less likeVy tp.be working in* 

their training occupations, and less satisfied* wi th their work. 

Looking at the participants by age, we found th^t vouchering 

cha3ged*the probabiiit?y of working in one's train^n^ occupation for both 

ypunger» and older respondents. Younger voucher participants were less 

likely an^'older voucher-j^esp'ondents were more likely than their regu- 

>^rWiN counterparts to haveS^drked in their training occupation some 

.-.^paV^t of the first three months f4><Jowin^ training.' 

Family size appears to have aK^ted -the way WlN< participants 

resport^ted to the. two systems. While thoseVi^h small families were 

less 1 i k^y to'have complete^d t|ieir training in the yojj^h^ system^ 

the^y were fwire likely than their regu^lar WIN counterparts to have been 

in the labor^orce the first three months follow^og training. Voucher * 

clients wrth/t'w'or three dependents were mo^re likely to conrplete ^thei r 

training th^ ^ \v'' ^' ^ coXirfterparts , though Jess likely to be 

•satisfied wi tK the*t jobs. Respondents with large^f ami lies had, rather 

mixed sqcxess in the voucher system. While they were more likely than* 

^ their regular counterparts to have, completed" th^ir trarr^in^, they were 

less likely to be ii) t1>e^labor force. However, those in the labor 

force were^more likel^ to be satisfied with their job than were similar 

regular WIN trainees. - ' 

Vouchering had different effects on, WIN parl^Tci pants depending 

on whether they chbse prpfess *fona 1 ? clerical, blue collar or service 

** 

occupations. Those preparing' for blue collar or service occupations 

'* » <* . 

\c/ere the most "affected by the addition of this alternative method for 

acquiring occupational ski 4 Is .. Respondents preparing^ for blue collar • 

occupations were more satisfied with their trai ni ng , *more likely to 

'complete it,lmore Ifkely to be working in thferf trai ni ng occupat ions , 

' • * ' $ ' " 

and^ikely to be earning at a higher rate. They were, however, less 

' * ' >• 

Itkely to be» in the labor force and iess^ likely to be sati sf ied wi th < 

their Jobs Jhap those in the conventional WIN system. Though those in 

the voQcher system preparing for service occupations were less likely 

to complete their training^nd less satisfied with it than tho%e^in 

the regular system- wjf.th Sjervice training occupations, they were more 

likely^ to be in the labor force 'dO.rjn^ the first three montphs following 

training, and more likely to be. satisfied .wi th their jobs. For those 

* . ' ' ' \ 
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with pfofessional and clerical trai n i ng occupations , it is particularly 
necessary to designate the criteria of success. Voucher respondents 
with professional occupations were more likely to complete their train- 
ing than their regular counterparts were, but less likely to be in the 
labor force or working in their trai ning^occupations. Those who were 
working* however, were more ,sati sf.ied with their jobs. Voucliering 
occupational training had less effect on those who prepared for 
clerical occupations than those in any other field. Those in the 
^voucher system were more likely to be in the .labor force the firs 
' tbi^ee months after training, though less likely to be satisfi.ed v/ith 
their jobSL t;han those In the conventiona.l system with the *same occupa- 
tion. 



In summany, those subgroups who wece generally more successful 
\ ' ' ,^ 

in the voucher system than in the conventional system were thd males, 

\ - ^ * / ' 

the least educated » those with two or three dependents, those over 30 

* years *of age, and those w})0 prepared for blue collar or service occupa- 
tions.' The subgroups who were more suctessful i*n the tradltionaf system 
were those wilt h more than 12,, years of education and , those between the 
ages of 18 and 29. Interestingly, most*subgroups were overall as, 
successful in^the voucher system as^ the regular system yet if one 
decides to loo|c specifically at completion rates or labor force behav- 
ior for example, one may-find differences. 

While tnev personal characteristics of those who w^re more suc- 
cessful in the voucher system than in the conventional system are ^ 
important, it is^the major i ssue^autonomy in choice of occupation^and 
training i nsti tut ion— whi ch most clea-rly distinguishes the two systems. 



Autonomy * 

Xhere are indications that a I lowij^g f^ndividuals .to make occupa- 
tional ^decisions autondtnously has a positive effect on achieving WIN t 
objectives/^ Those Injlivi duals wl^o were in the conventional WIN system 
,and were allowed to decide from themselves what occupation they should 
pursue and what institution they shou Id ^attend were more satisfied with 
their training than those who had such ^decisions made for them. They 
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were much more likely to complete their training than those who*djd 
npt have autonomy. 

While autonomy had a consistently positive effect on those in 
the convent I orTal WIN system, this ,did not occur as consistently in the» 
voucher system. Voucher clients who chose thefr own training occupa- 
tion were more satisfied with theij- training ^tnan were- those .whc^ did * 
not, but those who chose their own t rain i ngl nsti tut ion were less 
likely^ to be satj[sfied w'rth their training. Clients who chose their 
own training occupation were less like^ly to comp 1 e j^e'^Ttroix training 
than those who receive?! WIN assistance. While thi* might lead one to, 
suspect that atuonomy does nofc achieve WIN object i^s, the more mixed 
experience of the autonomous voucher respondents is probably due in 
part to certain difficulties of implementation of the voucher system 
^within. an already operating, program. Several WIN counselors reacted 
to the experimental program by^ withholding support before or during 
the training period. Self-assessment counseling was meant to be avail- 
able to voucher clients, but often was not actually offereci or used. 
As we have seen, self-assessment counseling had effects 'on completion 
rates which' in turn affected, 4febor force behavior, earnings and jo6 
satisfaction. Since the autonomous regular WIN part 1 c i pants V/ere. 
generally the most '.'successful," there is good reason to believe that 
granting autonomy in at least the occupational choice contp^ibutes to ^, 
the achievement of WIN objectives. ' , * 

Program Impllcatfons * ' 

'Although we do not yet have the longer-run final results of 
the longitudinal study, there are conclusions that can be drawn from 
^this phase. Since we are considering only questions of client behavior 
and attitudes, this section translates the findings into a series of 
options available to WIN administrators. .The ''uniqueness^' of the 
Portland WIN clients however, must <be kept in mind. While the Portland 
experience suggests that many of Jtbe concerns which had been expressed 
about vouchering were not we 1 1- founded , we cannot aatomaticaVly gener-^ 
alize the findings and conclusions from ttiis study beyond that local 
program, \ - . ^ 
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OITION 1 



Voucher ing as I t ex is 
excepjtlon .of longer' t 
ticipants themselves) 
, to anyone Interested* 
staff support should 
for "vulnerable*' gr^i 



;5d in Portland (with the 
.'lining as suggested by par- 
^zan be offered as an Option 
Mpre In format I cfn and more 
available^ particularly 



be 
up s 



CPTtON 11 



thos 



Using whatever cri ter 
most appropriate (e.g 
force 'behavior') eligll 
might be limited to 
highest potential for 
taia subgroups of thi 
cessful in the, vouche 
for example, those whc^ 
when they entered WIN 
who hac^ no occupation 
training and more like 
training occupation s 
.blue collar and servl 
posltTvely to the voui 
professional or cleri 



on of success Is considered 

comp let ion rates , labor 
i n ty for the voucher system 
se groups ^o have the 
success. We know that cer- 
respondents were more suc- 
sys-tem^ thart other subgroups; 
+iad awoccupation in mind' 
were more likely than those 
in mind to complete their 
ly to be working In thielr 
I after training; those in 
occupations- responded more 
r system than those in ' 
1 ' occopatiorts. \ ^ 



< e 
(he 



OPTION HI 



Alter the^ basic V9uche 
< Port land. "STInce ^ bas 
system from the clients 
in doci sion'^making* $nd 
occupational self-dete 
effect on training, $at 
and labor force beHavl(^ 
grafted onto ^he exist 
want it. tn this case 
within the regular sys 
. program. 



ring system as it existed* in 
Ic cofnponent of the voucher.- 
point of view is autontpmy 
there is^ evidence that 
mination'has a positive g^. 
sfactlon»^ completion rates 
r» this component might be 
ng WIN system for those who 
autonomy would be .an option 
tiem* rather, ^than a separate 



A Final Comment 



Data on theAutcomes of the Portland trral in -t& ens o f longer 
-term employment experiences and AFDC status of voucher recipients are 
still under analysis. As far as the short run expediences examined in 
this report go, voucher jparticipant^ did as well as tha^e in the 'trad i 
tional WIN system even though they had "^Y^Veat deal less assistance 
from the WIN counselors. ' 
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APPENDIX A, PART ( 
VOUCHER RECIPIENT INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



\ 



• i 



STUDY OF VOUCHERS FOR TRAINING 
* - • 

1 ntroduction 



Hello. I 'm Interviev/er name ■ from West Coast Community Surveys. I have 
been given your name as one of the people who got a voucher for slj^ills training. 
You may remember we intervrewed you befpre when you committed the voucher to • 
the training institution. Now tti at .you've left training, we'd li-ke to talk to 
you about some of the school and worJk experiences you may^ have had. 



You may stop»the interview at any tjme ^nd do not hav^ to answer any -part I cular 
question urvless you vant to^* • . > 

The puTRbse of 'the study ts to find ways to improve the operation of programs 
like this so that people are more successful. Yok*r own answers will be put^ 
together v/i th those of other part i cl pants^i n the program and used for statistical 
analysis like a. pub 1 i c;* op i n ion poll. -No one except the staff of 'the s^udy team 
wi M see the information you give me. They use special procedures to keep the 
information conf i dent t a 1 . For example, they remove this front sSeet with your ^ ^ 
gan,^ on it as soon as they receive this form. Your namo is never put ^ on the 
questionnaire itself. ^ - ' ^ j 

. CALL BAC-K RECORD *' 



• ) 



Respondent: ; Phone: ^ ♦ ^ 



TIME JNTERVIEW BEGAN: 



OCCUPATION) and^to _ 
(TRAINING OCCUPATION). 



Let me check to make su[r ; my records are correct. You gave th^ voucher to 

'(SCHOOL) for trainincr as a (TRAINING 



CORRECT AS NECtS:;ARY; ENTER ON CHECk LIST FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 



IF <;FrQND SCHQOt^ 



^1. ,A. Did you give- you 



((ig^t? 



(SC'HOOL) for training as. a 

4 



IS MENTIONED SKIP TO t^. 



voucher to another .school? 



/... 



B. What other school did you give the voucher to? 



$i:UOOL:_ 



IF YFS, ASK B"C 



fio (SKI P TO Q. 2) 0 

Yes , . . 1'^ 



ente-r oh chi ck tist. ask all of following questions 
about'^secon) school. 



p. What led y< 



C. What occupation did you get training for there^ 
' OCCUPATION: , 



enter PN CfECK UST. ASK ALL FOLLOWItlG QUESTIONS ABOUT SECOND OCCUPATION. 



' d'id'you chpfj^ge schools''). 



u to give the voucher tb the other school? (Why 



'2. ASK ALL : *• ^ J ^ 

~ • . "■• V 

A. Did you attend (SCHOOL)? (IMPORTANT: ASK ABOUT 2ND SCHOOL IF 
MORE THAN ONE) - • ' 



,Nc5 ' Q-V 

Yes (SKIP TO 0. 3) . . * I ^ 



'*B. IF NO : What happened to change your plans about going to 
; scnool? r.( I F ^MEEDED . Why did thfat )cfeep you from golng^ 

Any qthej- reaspns'^) 



/ 



4 

i - 



ERJC . , • p. 



O ) WW 3l<It> TO Q. • 
^ ^ \J ^ 



3» ASK ALL'WHO ATTEf^Otp ONE QR MORE SCHOOLS :^ 

A. Did you complete the training, or did you leave before you 
finished? 

' ' ' Completed (SKIP TO Q. ^) . . 0 
^ i * Dropped out . . ^ }''' 

>VB. IF DROPPED OUT: Why did you leavp before you finished 
traini ng' ( TPNEEDED ; Why did that mike you leave? Arty 
other reason^"^) , ^ 



/ ^ « : ' — : : ' 

"k.^ A. "Were ,there a^ny schools that refused your voucher? 

' ^ ^ No (SKIP Vo'Q. 5)., . . . 0 
\^ ' • * , . Yes. . ^ 1" 



/MF YES: 



B. Which school (s)\ 



C. Why did/thoy refuse^ 



We're interesrodMn the kinds of adj^issions prcJcedures you went 
through at (SCHOPt) I'm going to read you a list of state- 

ments about adniiss ions^ i>rocedures. For each one please tell^ me 
whether or, not you had that experience. 



A. I had a i^neral interviev^ with some member* 

of the staff \ 

>. - * « 

B. They asked about my past work experience . 

C. rThey askftd about my earlier schooling. . . 
^0. they asked me for school transcripts • . 

E. They masked for references^ frxxn pTevious 
employers ^ 

F. I'tqpk a'general intelligence test . . . 

G. I took an educational achievement test . . 

H. I took an occupa£ional aptitude test * . . 

K Were there any other admission procedures 
I haven't ment Toned? • . . .'. ^ 





0 


Don ' t 


No 


Yes 


Remember 


0 




2 


0 




^2 


0 




•2 


6 




v2 



'IF YES TO '1'; What otR&r procedures do^ou have /n mind? 



Or 



\F "NO" TO ALL PARTS OF QUESTION g. >A$K 6A. OTHE^ISE. SKIP -TO Q! 7. 



A. Did* you just-%J_5n up, without being asked any particular ques- 
.tions, or taking any tests or anything*? ^ 



No . 

Yes^ 



' f^.- .Did anyone at . (SCHbOL) help yoO tn deciding, on your 
^ interests or occupational -goals^ 

No (SKIP TO Q.' 8) . . 0 
Yes I* 



- *b; \f YES : What did you discuss? 



j« A. Did you need (more) counseling from the school on deciding your 
interest and goal's? 

>-*""---, 
^ No (SKIP TO Q» 9) . • . b 
, ' ^ ^ . ' Yes . . ' \^ 

*B. IF YES : What did you need more counseling (help) on? . 
(PROBE FOR SPECIFIC RESPONSES) 



/ ♦ 



9, 'A> o Did. anyone at (SCHOOL) give you advice on the suit - 

ability of your interests and goals? . 



No (SKIP TO 10) ^ . . . . 0 
Yes. ■ 1^ 



"B. 2fAeS; What did yo.u dIscussV 



-5- 



10. A. Did you need (more) advice* from 'the school on the su»t- 
' ' ability of your interest and goals? * ^ 

No (SKIP Td q; h). 
Yes . . 



0 

1* 



*B. IF YES t What did you need more;*counsel i ng (help) on? 
(PROBE "FOR^ SPECIFIC RESPONSES) 



< % 



U. A. Did anyone at (SCHOOL) give you advice on training needs 
^ * and the courses you should take? 

No (SKIP TO* 

Yes I I* 



*B. IF YES; What did you discuss? 



ERIC 
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12. A. Old you need (morS) counseling* from the school oQ, training 
needs 3n$J course selection?^ ' 

No (SKIP TO Q. )3). . . 0 

Yes I* 

'•B. ^IF YES: What did yo(i need more* counsel ing (help) on? 
(PROBE FOR SPECIFIC RESPONSES) 



13. A. Did anyone review your progress in training with you? 

« 

, No (SKIP TO Q. 1^) 0 

\ ' . ' ^ Yes y-^ 

•^B. IF YES; What d*id you distuss? 



. N • -7- - • , 

1^. * A. Did you need (more) counseling on your progress in' training? 

Ho (SKIP TO 4. 15). . . 0 
Yes . . S. 1'^ 

\ *8. If\eS : What did you nee^d more cbunsteling on? (PROBE FOR 
SPECIFIC RESfONSES) . * ^ 



' ~ ^ ^ i • - - ^ 

15. A. Di^ anyone give yo'tf ^ersoftaj counseling ('Say, {on your 

appearance or p^srsonal problems you might -^ave^been" having)? ' • 

No, (SKIP TO Q. 16) . * 0 

■ ■': i! 

IF YES? What did you Discuss? . 

* ' ' \' • 



r ? 



$ 



*16. A. Old you need (more) personal counseling from the school? 

• * No (SKIP TO Q. 17). . . 0 

'Yes . 1- 

*B. IF YES : What did you need more counseling on? (PROBE FOR 
SPECIFIC RESPONSES) 



17. A. While you were irt training, did you get any "help from the 
' WIN staff? * 

No (SKIP TO Q. 18) * . . 0 

Yes • ^ 1* 



• / 



-^B. I F YFS? What kind of help'd*id you get?' 



r 



18. A. Oo you feel that you needed (more) help from.th^ WIN staff 
(than you got)? * - 

/No (SKIP TO Q. 19) 0 
Y,es 



•VB. 1 F YF<;' What did you need more help on? (PROBE FOR SPECIFIC 
RESPONSES) 



19. A. "OTd anyone at (SCHOOL) discuss any occupations other than 

(TRAlh^ING OCCUPATION) with' you? 

' ' ** , ^' 

•No (SKIP TO Q, 20). . . 'tf 
Yes .... t*. . . 1* 



^IRYES: 



B. What occupattons were mentioned? 

OCCUPATIONS: ' i ^ 

; : 2 - 



C. .What did the schoo-l say about oC^cupations? (What did you 
discuss?) * • N ' • \ 



22-1 



ERIC 
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'20. A. Was (TRAINING OCCUPATIOM) the .program you had In mind when 
you first o^ffercd the voucher to (SCHOOL) » '> 



No 

Yes t^KIP TO Q.. 21). 



0^^ 
\ 



•IF NO: 



B. What did you originally have in mind? 



C What led you to change your plans and register instead 
' for( TRAlNING OCCUPATION) ? PROBE FOR I NFIUENCES FROM 
SCHOOL STAFF, ESPECIALLY REGARDING THE "SUI T^ABl LI TY'» 
OF THE ORIGINAL CHOICE. 



D. How do you feel about the change? Do you think it was. a 
good idea to change'? 



ERIC 




O') . 



Special insert P^ge-llA 

* 

^q^. E, Did. you change your Ttaining Occupatia|i after you 
attending scho*ol? ' , • 

^ NO..:.: ■..\.'^... 0 

Yes (SKIP to' Q-VD .1 



* IF YES 



P. What Training Occupation did you changd to? 



G. Why did you change your Training Occupatiolj?' 



For remainder of iaterview, treat any change! in the Traini 
Occubation as the Training Occupation. . 



\ 



ERLC 



21. Now, a couple more general questions: How satisfi^ed are you with 
"the training you got? Would you say that you? re very satis- 
fied, somewhat sat i 5^ »ed, '2io^^ or^not satis- 

i Jied at all? . i 

. / - • . 

%l Very satisfied 0 

Somewhat sati,sf ied—r . . . 1 

• Not very satisfied 2 

^ * Not satisfied at all ... .3 

22. Can you tell me more about thaf^Why were you (dis) satj^sfied^ 



2^. What did you like^most about your training'? 



2k. And what did you Uke^least* abo^ut it? 



25. Now l*'d like to ask you some questi'Ons .about your oVerallk school . 
^ . experience. First, some questions about your instructofsTat 

^ ( school' ^ . Would you say that most of 'yQur J n^smjctorg koiw* the i r 
subject .ve ry wel 1 , knew something about it butcOuJd /have' been 
prepared better, or knew very little about their subject? ^ , 

* - # Kn6w subject very well |t . . 0 

KnefcusomethingVabout subject.' i . ♦ • 1 

^ ' - — Knew very little about subject.^ 2 



ERIC .. 2^: 
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26. Would. you say that most of your instructors .were very ^ood at 
teaching their coUrses, were pretty good, or that they were ^ ^ 
poor teachers'? j 

' * * . I Very good teachers' . . . 0 

\ * ' 4 Pretty good teachers^ .... 1 

Poor teachers. . . . *. . • 2 



*27. Were most of the instructors really interested in hoVv well you 
^were trained, were only somewhat interested, or dp you feel they 
were not interested? 



r 



Interested 

jjomewhat intferested. , . .< . 1 
Not interested . " 2 



28. a'. Does (TRAWNG OCC^JPATION) involve the use of t^ols or equipment 
(such ai typewriters, welding equipment, and /the like)? * 

^ • ' * No (SKIP TO Q. 29) . ' 0 



.Yes. 



'IF YES:. 



B. Did'you'get any experience with the tools (or equipment)? ^ 



No (SKIP TO a-t^9) . . ^ . . 0 
Yes 1; 



• >'V|F YES; EXPERIENCE WITH TOOLS OR EQUIPMENT: 



C. Who provided the tools (or equipment) --the school', WIN, or 

who? r • ' ' * ♦ 

School 1 

» WIN. .. ^ ^' 

Other (SPECIFY): ' * 3 



D. Was the equipment in good working order?. , 



No . 
Yes. 



. 0 



' E, Was there enough equipment for all tJ)e^ students in the class 
who needed it? 

' ' - ' No .* . / 

•Yes 



226 
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29. A. Oid^your training invjDive a work-*study prorgram? (That is, 
a program where you worked part-time and attended classes 
^part-time during the <^ame year?) 

No tSKI P TO (i.3ot. ...... 0 

- Yes. . I'V 

« *B. LE-JLE5' Would you say that this wo/k experience was* very ^ 
useful, somewhat useful or not sb useful in preparing you 
fo'r work as ^ (TRAINING QCCUPATtON) ? 



Very useful ..... 0 

Somewhat useful . 1 

Not so useful . . , 2 



•'30 A. Are you fully qualified to work as a (TRAINING OCCUPATION) at 
* this time? . . 

*^ 

No • 0>V^ 

Yes (SKI P TO Q. 31) . . • . . . 1 

*B. I F HO : 'What are you lacking? What more would you need to 
get a job as, a (TRAINING OCCUPATION) ^? 



J 



3]. A. 0*id the training you got prepafe you for any other* types of 
jobs? 

No- (SKIP TO (1.32) 0 

; Yes " 

*B. IF YES: What jobs are they? ■ • 



32 » — £emet-f4nes people Have bad experiences when they*/e in vocational 
training. Would you tell me whether' any of these things happened 
to you? Did (SCHOOL) : ^ . ' 



. ' , . ^ "No 

A. Advertise or promise training it didn't give? .... 0 

B. Exaggerate the chaqc^s of getting a job a^ the * 

training? 0 

C. Give training which Thad nothing to do with actually 

being a (TRAINING OCCUPAT lOfj) . (For Example, 
sometimes meat cutter trainees are taught to tie 
meat by hand,, but nowadays all mea( tying is done 
by machine) 0 

D. Have y6u learn on ou't-of-date equipment (like a 

manual typewriter or manual adding machine)?, . • • 0 

/ ' 

E. GTive you training yow weren't prepared for, or for 

which you dida-thave the necessary background, , , 0 

F. ^Glve you training in material you already RnevJ, or 

which was too elementary for you? 0 



Yes 
1 



" 1 



33. Did (SCHOOL) tell you that they^would help you to get a 
job^as (TRAILING OCCUPATION) ? 



NO. - 
Yes 



3^. A. Did you get any placement help from them? 



No 

Yes (SKIP TO Q.35) . . . 



^IF,NO: 



B,. Did you' ask for placement help? 



"C. fF NO; Why didn'.t you ask? 



No. 
Yes 



ERIC 
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35. [F GOT ANY PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE FaOH SCHOOL; We're inteqis-ted 
in the kinds of help you got. For example, did they: { EhCH 
ITEM ) ? / , 

No Ye^fey 

A. Intervie^you to see what kind of jab you wanted? . 0 

B. Send you to 9 part icular jemployeV who had an 
^ open i ng? 0 ^ 

C. Call employers to set^up^ appointments', -t |0 

0. Give you a list of employers who sometimes b^re ^ 

(TRAIK1NG OCCUPATION) ? . . . 0 ^ 



E. Help you prepare a rfesume or job, appl ication,'' 



F. Give you special advice or training on how to get 

a job? -tr I 0 

(J. Give you sane other kipd of help?- (SPECIFY): 0 

7 ^ 



• : " ' " I r 

> i»r1 WVr Y"" ^ i'ltt-)^. bit ;.bout ^TRAINING OCCUPATI ON)t ->^ * 

far as you know, is (TRAt'NING OCCUPATION) genera My full- 
time or i^l-t-time work' "* » 



Full-time 0 

Part-time . » . . . . I 

Mixed ■ • I, 

Ooit' t know. 3 



-i ^ 



y ls4t steady work or do people have (>rob lems wi th layoffs? 

* > 
' " . Steady 0 ^ 

^ . • Layoff problems 1 . 

Don' t'Know 2, 



8. About how much do. workers in (TRAINING OCCUPATION) get paid 



c ^to start? 



- • "^'Don't know 0 



39. 



f 

^\nd about how much do they earn ^fter theynhaVe^f i ve years 
experience or so? i ^ 

k ' \ * 

$ per • 

Don' t know 0 

I fc. (TRAINlNG^OCCUPATiON) an occupati on thdt people usually 
learn mainly in school, at work by bein^ shown how, or In an 
apprenticeship? ^ « 

^ I n school 0« 

At work . . ^ . . * 1 

^ ' Apprenticeship *. 2 

Oon*t know. . ^ 3 X 

. 3 . k 

-As far as. you know, i^ that work usual ly'done mafnly by men 
or mainly by women? © ' ' ^ ' 

• : ' ^ Mainly men. . . . *. ^ Q 

Ma i n 1 y women . . ' * 1 , 

Both about equally 2 

Don' t know. . ^ ^ . 3 

' — : — ~ — ' — 'j^ — - 

Do you know of other job^ that a person j^fTd move up to from. 
^TRAINING pcCUPATION) with more experience? ' ' 

H6 (SKIP TO Q. '*3) 0 

Yes. . ............ . 1* 

IF YES: What are some of them? * 



1*2. A. 
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Are you nwinly worki ng now, or Mooki nq for work,*or staying 
home >' or what' ^ * 

Working: Regular job (full-time or part-time) ASK QUESTIONS, 

IN BLUE SECTION (Q. ^4 ON) . . ^ ^0 

Working: Sporadic (day labor, pick-up jobs notvregular 

part-tJime work ASK^UE (Q. 44 ON) . . 1, 

Looking for work SJ^IP TO Pirlk 8^4 ON; 2 

(n schcjol/in mi 11 tary SKIP TO YELLOW (Q. -lO? ON) . . . * 3 
Full-time fhememaker (male or femlle) SKIP TO YELLOW 

^ (Q. 103 ON) ' .* .'^ ' • ^ 

Out of labdr force:' Dojng nothing special, hanging around 
SRI P TO YELLOW (QJ 03 ON). ..... 5 



IF ^RESPONDENT REPORTS SOME ^MBI NATl-ON QF ABOVE, SPECIFY 
THE COMBINATION HERE THEH CiaCLE THE ACTIVITY ON WHICH 
RESPONDENT SpInDS MOST O'F THE Tl.ME, OR WHICH^IS THE, MAIN 
ACTIVITY, THEN^ PKOCEED ACCORDING TO DIRECTJQNS OF 
C^EGORIES, ABOVE. » . ^ 

COMBINATION: » 
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FOR RESPONDENTS- CURRENTLY ATH/ORK 



kk. What is your job? 



ENTER ON CHECK LIST 



OCCUPATION 



^ hS^ What does your work usually consist of? GET SPECIFICS OF JOB' 
. CONTENT - * 



116. 


J^Qw^much is your monthly 




take-hofri pay? 






♦ 


r 

$ ' Per 




1*7. 


On 'the average, ffow many 


hours .a week .do yoU work? 








Hours per v/cek 





48. Did you learn about the job: 



No Yes 



In the newspaper? 0 

From the school %where you ^got yo ur training'' . . 0 

From friends or relatives? 0 

^ From WIN?. ........ : * 0 

> From the Enjployment "Service? • 0 

From the union? '! 0 

Somewhere else (SPECIFY)- . 0 



'k3. >n actually getting the job. d\d you get any help from: 



No Yes 



School 0 

Friends or relatives. . 0 

WIN ... 0 

The En.f^loymeiit Service. 0 

A union 0 
^^Somcwherc else* 

(SPF.CIFXJ • 0 



Hov/ much of what you learned at (SCHOOL) is related 
tci.your job now? V/ould you say; • 



^t»i^)0 1 a f )p i y Rosp ond>'t \ t uwor att o nd<?d ( SKIP TO q7 S 2A | 

Almost everything.'. 1 

*s6mo things.^ v *c ^ 

N«l loo much ^3 

Nothing, or <)lmor.C nothiiic: .7, , .^A' 



ERIC 
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5K Overall, how useful would you say 'the trainPhg Was for your 
job? Was it: 



Very user u 1 , I 

Somewhat usef u 1 2 

NotNvery useful 3 

. Not useful at alj ^ 



SZ* A. And how do you like the? job? Would yc^ say yoy: ' '\ 



JOD.' would yc^ say yoy; 

Like it very much (SKIP TO- 53), ~. . 0 

Somewhat 1;* 

Not much"^ . ' 2- 

Not at all. ' . 



*B. IF AT ALL DISPLEASED ASK : Why is that? v/hat makes you say 

you don't like it (much)? 



53. 



Mow, let's back up to the time v/hen you got the training 
voucher. I'd like^ to ask about your^ Jobs since tfiat time. 



You got the voucher In 



r ight? 



MARK APPROPRIATC BOX IN GR»i) BELOW: V 



What were you doing In (follo/zing month)? Were y^ gQing to 
^school, working, or looking fo^ wprk, or staying a^t home,^ or 
what? * , > ' 

* CODE: W = Working 

» L ? Looking for*work © . • 

T =. I n t ra i n'i ng . ' / 
S = Sick 

H= Out of the labor force: At honte, babysitting own 

kids, caring for family, etc' \' 

N= Out of the labor force: Doing nothing Special , 

hanging around ^ 

X.= Other ^(SPECIFY); . , 

, And hov/. long did you do thal^f (Unt i 1^ what month?)^ 

cdNTINuL;p6 MARK GRID, SHOWING BEGINNING AND END OF EACH 
ACTIVVyf^ OSING CODES ABOVE. IN CASES OF TWO ;\CTIVITIES 
(month, code both, probe for PREDOMINANT ONE; AND 
IT, , . 

CONTINUE ASKING Q*S 53 A^)D 5^ UNTIL YOU REACH THE PRESENT. 

BE SURE TO INDICATE CHANGES IN EMPLOYERS DURING PERIODS OF 
WORK (W|, ETC.). 





197^ 




197^ 




Apr i 1 




Sept. 




Jan. 


May 




Oct. 




Feb. 


June 




Nov.^^ 




Mar. 


.July • 




Dec. 




Apr M 


Aug. 






May 



1975 



June 



July 

Aug. . 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 



1975 



CIRCLE NUMUER OF JOBS SINCE TRAINING BELOW Am FOLLOW DIRECTIONS 
AS INDICATED, f * f ' ^ 



fiUMBER or JOBS 



1 .V . .* . . • SEE Cm CK^Ll'ST.*' IF JOB IS TRAIN ING ( 1/ -'^OD NOT IN 
O^CiJPArL'iN, SKIP TO Q. 121,'pA(;K hT. . OCCUPATION SKIP 

2 GO TO Q. 55, PAGE AND PROCEED. 

3 Ort ^K)R^• . . GO TO d. 65, PAGE JJ, -^AND PR&CEED. 



TRAINir* 

TO o,r>4 



I FOR RE$P0ND£NT3 WIIHTVO JOBSj 



^ ^ The next questions arc about the first job after training that 

yiiu told PJ2 about, th^ one you had in'^ ] . 

REFER TO grid; ' MONIH/YEAR 
• ^ . Lj: 

55. What v/as that job? '[ ' ; ^ 

. . . - occuPArroN- 

ENTER m CHgCK LIS T 1_ 

56. What did your work usually consist of?' GET SPECIFICS OF JOB 
CONTENT 

57. Hov/ much v/as your monthly take-hans pay? 

• $ ' ^/ ' per L 

58. On the average, how many hours a week did you work? 



59. C>id you Kearo about the job: " , ' . 

^ No Yes 

In the newspajpcr? 0 J 

Front the school where you got your training? . . 0 1 

From friends or relatives?^- 0 1 

From WIN?... ^ . 0 ' 1 

From the Employment Service? •. . 0 1 

From the un^ioJi?* '. 0 1 

Someone e Tie (SPECIFY): L 0 1 



60. In actually getting the job, did you have any help from: 

* — ' ' No Yes 

V> School 0 1 

' ' Friends, -relatives . -0 1 

~^ ^ WIN . . . ^ . ." . 0 J 

• ' The Employment Service 0« I 

- ' At union. . . . : ^. . . . 0 I 

Someone else (SPECIFY): 0 . 1 
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Hov/ much of what you learned at (SCHOOL) was related 

to , that job? Would you say:' ' ' ^ 

I Does not apply; Rfgporigont never attended (SKiy TO Q. 63A)M 

Almost everything. . . V. . . . * i 

* Sproe-thmgs.^ ^ -1 • * • 2 

Not too much . . * . . . . 3^ 

Nothing, or almos^ nothin'g,^. ........ ^. . ^ 

--Overall, how useful would you say*^ the training was for your 
jobr Was it: ' ^ ' ^ 

»' * 

Very useful. • . « .' ' 1 

Somewhat useful .V ' -2 

Not very usefu^ • . . • 3 

' Not useTul at all. : ^ 

A,' And how did you like the job? Would you say \ou: 

. ' , Liked it very much (SKIP TO Q. 6^) .0 

' Somewhat . . . v ' .... 1* 

Not much • . 2* 

Not -at all '.3* 

*B. IP AT At I ni<;'prFA<;FD, ASK: ' Why 'islthat? What maizes you 

say ^pA didn' t like it (much)? 



6?. 



63. 



EMC 



NjOW SKIP TO 121 

. # 23o 



6i*. SEE ChJECK LIST. IF NEITHER CURRENT NOR FIRST JOB IS TRAINING 
* OCCUPATION ASK.Q. 6^^. IF CURRENT OR FIRST JOB IS TRAINING 
OCCUPATION SKIP TO 121. 



A, Why is it that yoi 



u've nller worked as a ( TRAINING OCCUPATION) ? 



I FOR RESPONDENTS W^^n^ THREE OR MORE* JOBS | 



The nex.t quqst ions are about the first job after framing that 

**you told me^about, the one you had in ^ , 

REFER TO GRID. MONTH/YEAR 



65. What was th^t^job? 
ENTFR ON CHECK <L I ST 



OCCUPATION 



66. What did your work usually consist" of? GET SPECIFICS OF JOB 
CONTENT. 



S jt 67. How much wa^ your monthly take-home ofay? 

$ 1 



per^ 



68. 



HcKv many hours a week diet you work, on the average'^ " 
t 

^ \ hours per week 



6^9. Did you learn about rhe job: 



la the newspaper? 

From the school ? 

From friends or relatives?. . 

From WIN? .\ 

From the Empjoym^nt Service?.., 
FroT. the union? ....... 

SoTieone else (SPECIFY:) . 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Yes 



70. Irt actually getting the jol), did you have^any help from: 

> . ^ . No Yes 

School ' 0 

Fri-endSj relatives 0 

WIN ■ ' « . 0 

The Employment Service 0 

A union . ' 0 

Sofiibone else (SPECIFY:) 0 



71. 



Kow much of what you learned at (SCHOOL) 
related to that job? Would you say: . 



was 



ERIC 



Doo^ not apply I RcspondGnt nev^>r attended (SKIP TO Q. 73A) j 
Almost everything . . . ^ . » . . . T~* \ . . . I T "! 

Some things • .* 2 

Not too rnuch ^ 3 

Nothing or dlmost nothing k 



72. Overall, how liseful wou^d you say th'e> training was for the job? 
' Was it: ' 



Very useful / * I 

* Somewhat useful . . ^. 2 

Not very useful 3 

' Not useful at al 1 • • ^ 

73. A. Ha^/ did you like that job? Would you say you liked 'it very 
much, soniewhat, not much or not at all? * ' 

^-LikeJ^it very much (SKIP TO ^.Ik) 0 

i • ^ Somewhat 

, . • ' i ^ Not much ' 2*^ 

Nat at all 3* 

' *fl/ IF AT ALL DISPLEASED > ASK: Why is that? What makes you 

say you didn*t like it (much)? 



-jk SEE CHECK LIST. IF NEITHEI^ CURRENT NOR FIRST JOB IS TRAINING « 
OCCUPATION, ASK Q;. 7'^A. IF CURRENT OR FIRST JOB IS TRAINING 
^ OCCUPATION, SKIP TO 121. ' ' ' , 

A- Since you left training, K^ve ^u even worked as a 
^ ^ TRAINING OCCUPATION ' ? . k 

No 0*'^ 

, ' Yes (ASK Q.'s' 75-83) . . 1 

*B, IP NO ; Why is it that you've, never done that kind of v/ork? , 
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- 




When was that? GET PERIOD OF EMPLpYMENT, ifJ GRID ON PAGE 20. 




76. 


How much- was your monthly take-home pay? 






$ per • 




77. 


How many hours a wqeK did you work, on the average?. 






c 

hours per week ^ 





78. Old you learn about the job: 



No Yei 

In the newspaper? "0 

From the school? 0 

From friends or relatives? 0 

From WIN? ^ 

From the Employment, Service? .^^ . . • . 0 

From the union?* ^ ....... . . 0 

Someone else? (SPECIFY:) ' 0 



79. In actually getting the job, did you have any help from: 



No • Yes 

School 0 

Friends, relatives. . 0 

,WIN . . . / . 0, 

The Employment Service. ..... 0 

A urrrorrT^." » . , 0 • 

Someone else (SPECIFY:) 0 



7 



80, How much of^hat you learned at (SCHOOL) 
related to that job? Would you say: 



was 



Does not apply; Respondent never attended (SKIP TO Q. R2A)| 

^Almost everything I 

Some things * v * A ^— ^ 

Not too much /• \^ 

Nothing, or almost nothing * d'*^ 



81 ♦ Overall, how useful would you say the training v/as for your 
job? Was it: - 



ERIC 



Very useful . . I / 

Soniewhat useful * . . * * Z 

Not very uscfu 1 ^'3 

Not useful at all 



24, 



'Ik 



82. A. How did you like that job? Would you soy you* 1 I ked it very 
much, somewhat, not much or not at all? , 



Liked it'V^ry much (SKIP TO Q. 83) . . . ^ 

Somewhat • ^. 1* 

, , Not much .-^ 2* 

Not .at-^al 1 ^ 3* 

*B. IF AT Af I ny<;PLFASFD', ASK: Why is that? What make? you 

. / say you didn't like It (much)? ^ 

/ 

: "X \ . : 



83. And why did you^ leave that j.Db? ^ 



J 



NOW SKIP TO 121 



- • r. 
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FGR^ESPONDENTS WHO AR€ LOOKING FO^^WORK 



Qh. Now, let's back up to the time when- you got tjne training voucher. 
I'd like to ask about your jobs s inci that time. You got the 
/ voucher in , right? 

^ I ^ ' ^ 

MARK APPROPRIATE BOX IN'gRID BEL'QW- V / ^ 

• I 

Wha*t were you doing in (FOLLOWING MJNTH) ? Were you going to 
school, working, or looking for v^/ork., or staying at hoo^e , or 
what' ' « 

CODE: 



w = 


Working . ^ 






L = 


Looking for work 






T - 


In training 




' v . 


S = 


Sick 






H - 


Out of the labor 


force: 


At home, babysitting own 




kids , caring for 


'fami I y , 


etc. 


.N = 


Out of the labor 
hanging around 


force: 


Doing nothing special , 


X = 


Other (SPECIFY) 







85/ And how long did you do that' (Until 'what month?) 

CONTINOE to flARK GRID, SHOWrNG BEGINNING AND ERa OP 
EACH ACTIVITY, USING CODES ABOV£. IN CASES OF TWO 
ACTIVITIES IN ONE MONTH; CODE BOTH, PROBE FOR PRE- 
DOMINANT ONE AND CIRCLE IT. 

CONTINUE ASKING Q'S 8^ AND 85 UNTIL YOU REACH THE PRESENT, 

/ \ BE SURE TO INDICATE"" CHANGES IN EMPLOYERS DUaiNG PERIODS . 
/ ' OF WORK ( W I , W 2» ETC.) 



1974 



/ 



April 

"May 

June 

July 

Aug. 



Sept . 
Oct. 
Nov^. 
Dec . 



197^ 



J\an . 

Feb, 
March 
Apr i I 

May . 

June 



1975 





July^ 
Aug. 
Sept . 
Oct. 
"Nov. 
' Dec. 


























-*> 




CIRCLE NUMBER OF JOBS SINCE TRAINING BELOW AND FOLLOW DIRECTIONS 
^S INDICATED. • * ' 

NUMBER OF JOSS ^ 

0 . is^. , , Go TO Q. 96, PAGE ^0 

1 or.flK>rc\\ , ... I .\-<i»*<^TO Q. 86, PAGE 28. 
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The next questions are about the first job you told me about, the - 
one you had in [ . REFER TO GRID ' ^ 



Month, Year 
86. What was that Job? 



OCCUPATION 



8-7'.* What did your work usAjally consist of? GtT SPECIFICS OF JOB 
CONTENT. 



« 

38. How much was your monthly take-home pay? 








$ per 




39, How many hours ^-week did you work, on the average? * 




T ' hours per week 









90. Did you* learn about the job: 

^fo the newspaper? 

From the school? 

From friends or relatives^? r\ , 

From WIN? *. . . 

From the Employment Service? . 

From the union? 

Someone else (SPECIFY): 



No Yes 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



31 



In actuaTly getting the job, did ypu have any help from: 



No Yes 



School 0 

Friends, relatives ^ 0 

WIN ' ' 0 

The Employment Service / 0 

A Un i on ' 0 

Someone else, (^SPECIFY): [ , 0 



92. How much of what,. you learned at (SCHO*OL) was **elated to 
that job? Would.-you say: 

• ♦ . ' 

, — t ^ , 

Does not apply: Rospondgnt never attended (SKIP TO Q. 94A)i 

Alnx)st everything . . '. . , ^ '. I ] TZ I I T^l i T^T P* 

* Some things 2 

Not too niuch ^ ^3 

Nothing or ainxjst nothing k 

93- ^J^^rall, how useful would you say the training was for the 
j^b? Was it: ] 

I Very useful 1 

Somewhat useful ^. 2 

Not very useful 3 

Not useful at al 1 ^ 




— ' : J 

9^fA) How did you like that job? Would you say >you liked it very 
muth» sonr>ewhat, not much or not at all? , 

V ' ■ • 

^ ' Liked it very much (SKIP TO Q. 95) \\ . 0, 

Somewhat 1" 

Not much ^ 2^' 

, Not ai all. . . • ' 3" 

VB. IF AT ALL DiSPLEASED. ASK : ' . 

Why IS thaf^. What makes you say you didn*t like it (mucft)?_ ^ 

' ■ \ 



r 



X 



2 4 -J 



95. And why did yob leave that job? 



>-36. How important is it to you to 94t a job dofng the same 
kind of work for which you were trained? Is it? 

9 ^ I ' ^^^^ 

[DNA: Respondentr never, attended school ^ ^ 0| 

Very important.'. I 

Somewhat. ,2 

Not >;ery , ^ 3 

Not lmportant**a t*a 1 1 / k 



97.1. What kind of. work are you looking for right now? ^ ^ 



OCCUPATION 

IF RESPONDENT^ SHYS "ANY KIND' OF J^O^," OR NAMES. 
SEVE"RAL OCCDpATIONS, check HEREljASK what 
OCCUPATION S/HE IS MAINLY LOOKING FOR, E|iTER ABOVE 
I^ND ON CHECK LIST , * 



REFER TO" CHECK LIST. IF f^ESPONDENT IS LOOKING FOR WORK 
MAINLY IN OCCUPATION WHtfH IS NOT TRPtlNING OCCUPATION, ASK ■ Q. 98 

98. Why is It that you aren't looking for work (mainly) ^s ^ 
a TRAINING OCCUPATION?. 



24 
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99/ HfiXfi^jtf^some .things tha)C people do when th^yVe lookmg for work. 
Are you:^ 



A, Consulting private employment agencies? 



a. Us/ng the placement 'services of t/he Employment^"" 
Service? / . . 1 

C. Using the WIN* placement service?. •* < 



D. Using the placement service ^t*- '(gC(HC(t)L) ?^. 



' f 



E. Using'a union placement service?. 

F. Checking newspaper ads? 



G. following up job tips "from friends and relatives? 



I. Us i rig other app1-oaches? , (SPECIFY): 



No 
0 

. 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



H. Walking into businesses off -the street, and asking 

for work? P 



Yes 



J. IF HORg THAN ONE APPROACH HAMED ASK : "Vhich of these 
- ' things is -the most likely to be successful in helping 
you fipd Work,* do you think? ♦ ' • 



er|c-- 



r4t 



100. How useful do you th*lnk your trainrng will be in getting work 
- at the job youWe been lopking for?* Do you think it will be: 



iDoes not apply: Respondent never attended school 

Very usefu I . . . ^ 

Somewhat useftjl 

Not very "useful 

Not useful at 



0! 



iJT£RVIEWER CHECK: Respondent has not worked ^ Skip to 121 
First Occupation is 

' TRAINING OCCUPATION H 'Skip. to 121 
First Occupation 1 s fnot 
TRAlNINg OCCUPATION □ Ask Q.'s 101 A-J 



* htfT/A.-Have ypu ever workQ* as a (TTV^INING OCCUPAT ION) i / 



No (SKIP^ 102)' ..... 0 
Yes. . 1* 



ERLC 



^fr YES. ASK B-J 



B. >hen was that? GET PERIOD OF EMPLOYMENT, FROM GRID 0H^\ 
Ct How much was youi-^gnthly. take-home l>ay? 



\6E 27. 



per 



ii 



D, How many hoor^ a , week did you work, oa the .^verage? 



hours per week 



E. Old ]^u learti about the. job: 



No Yes 



In the newspaper? 
Froft) the school?.* 



,f^rom /riends or celatjves?. . 
' Fj^WIN? 

the Employment Service?* 

From a union, . . ^ 

Sometone else? ($PE^IFY): 



X. 
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; ' ^ • - 

In actually getting the job, did you have any Kelp from: 

No Yes 

School ^ 0.1 

' Friends and relatives'' „ . . . MS*^. 0 I 

WI-N • . . . 0 rh 

The Employment Service. s * ^ 

A- Union 1 

Someone e Ise ^SPEC I FY) : 0 1 

G. ^ How much of what you learned at, (SCHOOL) is related to ' ^' f 

that job? v)ould you say: , ^ 

' J & * 

^ ^poes not apply I Respondent never attended ( SKI^ TO Q. I. Ill 
* Almost everything . . i i . . . ~. . ~ i T . . I 

^ , 'Some things, , . ,^ , . . :* 2 

Not too, much. ^ , 3 

NotAinq. or al?nost nothinq. . . ' i k 



Nothing, or al?nost nothing. 

« H. * Overall, how useful would you say the training was for* 

the job? Was it: . . * * . 

J , . - 

,y .Veryijiiserul ,^ ^. . n' 

Son^what useful i v ^ . . . . 2 

1 Not very useful J . . . ^ . . 3 

^ ^Not' useful at' all . j. ; . . . . J . . - . , . . .r^ . . |. 4. 

I .| How did you Ijke that •job'? \ipu\(j you say you liked .it ' 
very much, somewhat, not muclCor not at'a^l? 

Liked it very much (SMP TO J) 5i 

Somewha t . % . . ' \^ ^ . ' ^ 

• Not much ' , .* 2"'* 

•Not at all 1 ........ - 3'"' 

*'''2. IF AT ALL^DI ^^PLFAS^O. ASK; ' . ' 

Why is that? 'What makes .you say you didn't like.-it (much)? 



0 



« ^ '-^^ ^ 



ERIC 



■ • - 



J, And why did you leave that job"? 



NOW 



TO Q. 12-1 



102, Why IS It that you*ve never done that kind of work'? 



/ / 



NOW SKIP TO Q. 121 



ERIC 



103. 



FOR RESPOMDENTS WHO ARE OUT. OF THE L^BOR FORCE 



No^> let's back up to the tirne wfcren you got the training voucher. 
McUlike to ask about your Jobs since that tlfne*; You got tfhe 
voucher in , ri,gbt?^ 

MARk APPROPRIATE BOX IN GRID BELOW: V 

What were you doing in (following month)? Were you going to 
school, working, or looking Cor work, or staying at home, or 
what? 

CODE: W «=• Working 
* L = Looking for work , 

T= In trailing "(new .course, not original WIN training) 
S = Sick 

H= Out of tbe«|abor force: At home, babysl^tting own 

kids, caring f^r family, etc, 
N= Out of the labor force: Cubing nothing speolaj^, 
® hanging around « 
' ^= Other (SfECIFY): . ' - 



10^. Arvd how long ^Jld ydu do thatf (Until what month) 



CONTINOE to mark grid; showing beginning AND END OF EACH 
• ACTIVITY, USING COD&S ABOVE IN CASES ,0F TWO ACTI VITI ES 
^ ONE MONT>^, CODE ^OTH, -PRpBE FOR fRECOMINAm ONE AND 



CIRCLE IT, 



.CONTINUE ASKING Q' S 103 AND lO^* UNTR YOU REACH THE PRESENT. 

BE SURE TO INDICATE CHANGES IN EMPLOYERS DURING PERIODS 'OF" 
WORK fw 1 , W 2, ETC.). . * 









\97^ 




^375 




1975 


Apr i 1 




Sept. 




Jan. 




iul^y 




' May, 


< 


Oct.* 




feb. 




Aug. 




June/ 




Nov. 




» March 




\ Sept.^ 




J^y 




Dec. 




^pril 




Oct.* 


• 


Aug.* 






May ' 




' nqv. 




K 

9 






June 




Dec. 





CIRCLE NUMBER OF JOBS SINCE TRAINING BELOW AND FOLLOW DIRECTIONS AS 
"INDICATED. * ' % 



NUMBER OF JOBS- 



ERiC 



"O ^'SKIP TO 116, PAGE^JiO' 

1 or n)ore. . . • GO TO 105, PAGE ^ 



• 



■136. 



The 



Th^ next questions are about the first Job you told me<about, the one 
Month Year 



yqu had in 



. REFER JO GRiO'' 



105. What was that job? 
. t 



OCCUPATION 



106. What did your work usually consist ♦f? GET 'SPEC! Fl CS OF JOB 
CONTENT. 




^107. How much v/as, your ninthly take-home pay? 

) 



■s.- 



$ 



per 



I08. How many hours a-w^eek did you wor*k, on the averiige? 

\ hours per week 



109» l>id^ you learn about the job? 



No Yes 



In the^newspaper . . . . 

' Fron) the school ...... ^ ... . 

'From friends or rela'tives?. . » . . 

From WIN? . j» ^. . 

From the Employment Service?. . . ^ 

From the union, y .•..•...< . 
'Somewhere else (SPECIFV) 



4- 



110. In actually getting the job, did you get any help from: 

• . • * * No V^es 

, ' * ' School 0 

Fri|;nds, relatives. 6 

.? . / , Wl N 0 

' The Employment Service 0 

5 /"^ else. ♦ .' . .\. . 0 



ERLC 



UK How much of what you learned at (SCHOOL) is related to ^ 

that job? Would yoq say; 

] Does not apply: Respondent never attended (SKIP TO Q, 113A)t 

Almost everytmng . . . I * ^ « 

Some things • , . . . . 2 

Not too much. \ . . ^ . . 3 . 

Nothing or almost nothing '. , . ^ 1 

9 

"*."*>* ' - , . 

112, Overall, ^w useful would you say the training was for the 

job? Was it; • , 



Very usefu V • - ^1 

Somewhat useful "2 

Not ^ery useful ^. . T . 3 

Not useful at al I . ^ 



7 

113. A. How did you like the job? Would you say you liked it very 
much, somewhat, not much at all? ^ 

) ' > / 

Liked it very much (SKIP TO INTERVIEWER CHECK) 0 

' Somewhat. ... % ^ I* 

Not much • 2* 

' N6t at al I 3;-^ 

*B/ IF AT ALL PfSPLfASED; ASK; * 

Why is that? What makes you say you didn't like it (much^ 

9 



V 



0 

ic 



INTERVIEWER CHECK: Tirst Occupation is 

• TRAINING OCCUPATf'Of^ Qskip to 116 
First Occupation is not ' , 

TRAINING OCCUPATION QAsk Wk 

M^. A. Have you ever worked as a (TRAINING gECUPATlON) ? 

No (GO TO V15. SKIPPING NEXT PAGE)' . . 
' Yes.. 



0 
I* 



ERLC 



iFYESASKr B-J ' 



.B. .When was that?' GET PERIOD OF EMPLOYMENT, 
PAGE 35. 



, C« How much was your monthly take-home pay? 




RNO ON 



per 



/ o{ HcM many hours' a 'week did you work, on the average? 



E. Did you find out about the job: 



hou^per week 

' No Yes 



In the newspaper ?*....«. , 0 , 

» ^ From the school? . . ? . . - . -O 

From friends or relatJuves? .... 6 

^ . From Wm?. . . • 7. 0 

From thfe Employment Service? ... 0 

From the^ union? 0 

' . Elsewhere?' (SPECIFY) 0 

F*^'ln actually setting the' job, did yoy get any help frbm: 



No Yes ' 



School . . . , ^. . % / ,0 

'Friends, relatives ........ 0 

^WIN 0 

* The Employment Service 0 

A Onion 0 

Someone Else (SPECIFY)_^ 0 

G. How much of what V^u learned at (SCHOOL) is related to 
,that job? Would you say: 



IdNA: Respondent never attended 0 

Almost everything**. ^ 1 

Some things . * o : 2 



Not too much / 3 

Nothlna, or almost nothing k 



'V 



2-5. 



\\k (Conti-nued) 



.-39- ^ 



H, Overall, how useful woqjd you say the training was for 
• the job? Was it: » - ' 

■ * IdNA; Respondent never attended 0 

Very useful • • 1 

Somewhat useful , . . • > -t - » 2 

Not very useful 3 

Not usetuTat all / ^ 

I. ] How did you like that job? Would you say yoor liked it 

very much, somewhat, not much or not at all? - ^ 

Lik^d it very much (SK4P TO J) • 0 

Somewhat ^' 

Not much . . . * - 2'"- 

4. Not at all , 3*'^- 

'V*2 IF AT ALL DISPLEASED, ASK : 

' ' ' . 
"Why is that? Wha^ makes you say you didn't like it (much)? 



7 • 



I 



J. And why did you leave that job? 



\. 

I 



J • *" 

4 I ' m 



NOW SKIP TO Q. in6 



why is it that you've never done that kind of work? IF NOT 
ALREADY REPORTED. ASK Q.'s 116 & 117. IF KtlOWIJ. SKIP TO Q. tl8. 



A. Are there ^any reasons why you couldn't take a job right now? 



4 No (SKIP TO !18) 0 

Yes ^ I-'- 



*B. iV YES:* What are they? 



/ 



1 1 



- What is the one n«s f important reason you can't work right 
now? • 



118.. * If yojj were able to go to work tomorrow, what kinds of jobs 
wotjla\ou be able t|) do? (What occupations would you-be , 
qualifibd for, assuming jobs were availably?) REQORD BELOW 

V 



ir9 And what pay'c^uld you expect to get as OCCUPATION ? (Jujt 

give me your best guess about what you would be aole to earn.) 
RECORD BELOW ' / ■ ^ 



> Occupation: 



1 " 


Pay: 1 




per 




. 2 


-$ 


per 


3 


3 


$ 


per 




it 


$ 


per ✓ 



120. A» Do you have^any plans right now to get a job, or not? ' 

^Plans- to enter labor force. . . •. 0-> 

No plans to work (SKIP TO a. 121) 1 . 

IF PLANS TO fNTER LABOR FORCE, ASK- B C 



B. When*migf>t that be? 
0. What kind of work would you expecft to be doing? 



ERIC 
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FOR AIL RESPONDENTS 

121. A» Axe you (or your family) receiving welfare assistance now? 

' - m * No (SKIP TO (i.U2) 0 \ 

' • Yes T b"^^ 

^B. IF YES, ASKr 

Is that a partial grant, *or a full grant? 

Partial. . " 0 

^ Full 1 

D.K 2 



122, fiow a few questions about yourself and how you feel about the 

voucher prc^ram. 

First, here are some statements about how people feel abq^ut 
— 4- 'themselves. / / 

As I read each one, will you tell me from the numbers on this^ 
ladder how often you feel that sta^m^nt is true for you. 
[GIVE RESPONDENT THE »'TRUE" LADDER J 



Never 



Somet i mes 



Almost 
Alv^ays 



A. I take a positive * 

attitude tovJard myself. ♦ 1* 2 3 ^ ^5 

B. I feel I do not have 

much to be prcJud of, 1 2 \ *3 " ^ -5 



C. I feel that I have a, 
number of good quali-ties 1 

D. I dm able to ^o things 
as well as most'other 
people. 1 



E\ Sometimes I think ^1, am 

no good at a 1 1 . 1 

F. \ feel that Tm a person 
of worth, ^t I'east »on an 
equal plane with others, 1 



EMC 
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Now a few questions abo*ut ,the voucher program. Knowing what 
you now know, whjch of the answers on" this card comes tlos^est 
to describing what you would do if you were offered the 
voucher for the first time today? SHOW R CARD' * * 

Turn it down get a job instead (SKIP TO* 

^ *(i.-12$) 0 

Choose on-the-job training instead of 
. ^training in a school. (SKI 126). . 1 

^ Oo the same tMng: Take training in the 

^ ^ same occupation and at the same school 

(^Kl P TO . 126) .......... f . 2 

Take training in the same occupation but in 

a different school (ASK ft. 1 2^) . . . , . 3 
T$ke training in a different occupation v 
. (ASK 125). .» ^ 



What kind of school would that be, and why would you choose 
it instead? ^ 



SKIP TO 126 



\ • — \ ' ^ — 

What occupation would that be, and why would^ you '^choose it 
instead? - * ^ / 



126. A. As you know, the voucher program was an experiment and was 

done just ih Portland, TfiereJs talk now of putting vouchersj 
Into WIN programs in other cities.' I'd like to get your ' 
opinions on the voucher system and how It migfit-be changed. 
For example, pobody could tSke training which would last 
more than a year. How does that Umit seem to you? Would 
■ you s^y that one year is generally: 

About right'(SKIP TO Q. 127). . . 0^ 

Too shbrt , , , \ . . 1" 

Too long 2*" 

' ^B. IF Too SHORT OR TOO 'LONG A$IC ;iteWhy do you say 'that? 



* > 



"127. A. The cost of txa+^ing for one y^ar could not be mpre than , ' 
$2,500. Would vj/j say $2,500 Js: 

/ About right for a year (Sidp TO (1.128). ... 0 ^ ' 

A Too 1 i ttle. ; 1? 



More than it needs to be. 



tr TOO UTTLE OR TOO HUGH, ASK: Whv do vou sav that? 



2( 



ERIC 



128. A. Finally^ ^youchers* could be used for any occupation at all,^ 

except recreational types 6f things*. Oo yo'y think it* should 
be for training in just certain occupations , or for any 
occupation at all? ' * 

' ' V - . 

t Lil'iit to certain occupations. 0* 

All^ccupatfons (SKIP TO Q. 129) 1 

*B. IF SHOULD' BE LIMITED ASK : What occupations siiould t^ose be' 



129, ' Here are some things that some peopTe say would« happen if 
the voucher system were u^ed in all WIN programs. Oo you 
strongly agree , somewhat agree , somewhat disagriee or 
ptrongly disagree with the statements? SHOW R CARDS. 



Some- 
Strongly What 
. Agree AgreS 



Some- 
what' 
D i sagi'ee 



Strongly 
Disagree 



People in WltJ^cSn make J 
occupational decisions 
which are just as good 
or b€ftter than those 
made by the WIN counselors. 



If WIN clients rather thap 

counselors deal directly 

with the schools,^ tfiey will 

be talked into trailing 

that they real ly cjon' t 

want, or need, 0 



lif people in WIN are le'ft 
on their own, they will 
choose "tjccupat ions for 
which there is little 
or no chance of getting 
a job^ '. » n . . 



WlM people would bje.abJe j 
to select the right train- 
ing school just as wej I as 
their counselors ....*>,.. 0 



Q,. 12Q fcontinui 




SoTTie- Some^- 
Strongly what what Sstrongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 




I f the WIN client makes 
deitisions, it; would in- 
crease his or her motJva- 
tion tq: coropjjpte training 
successfully* 



. - f,. Most schools wiHl try to 

sell- training to WIN people 
which is not*suited to <} 
their nefeds or abi li- 

• ' ties ^.-^ . 0 

0 

- $ince the training is pai^ 

for by the government nfost* 
Wrtl people would choose ex- 
pensive schools, even though 
equaHy gocyi training would* 
be ava i 1 able 'elsewhere at 
lower cost' . ^ . . 0 

r 

I. If WIN people make their 
^ own decisions, they will be 
rVmore confident of themselves 
•\nd their abi li ties Q 

Most WIN people nee^^a - 
great deal x>f guidance and 
ff53rs'tanc'^trom' thei r coun- - 
selor, and canno't tnake wise 
decisions about trailing . . 0 



I 



3 ^ 



3 



130 what j-econrnendatiorrs would you make for improvement of the 
\ voucher system (other than what you've a 1 ready ment i oned) ? 



) 



J 



r 
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WewtM need to interview you just once more/ in about st-k 
months. Could you give me the names and addresses of two 
people who are likely to know 'where to locate you, in case 1 
can't find you then*? ♦ ' 



(name) 



(name) 



(address) 




(address) 



(qJ ty) 
(city) 



(phone) 



^ -^phone)^ 



END OF JNTERVIEW. THANK RESPONDENT 




* Time i ntervi ew\ ended- 



• V 



> 'I 



ERIC 
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APPEN^ X A, PART I i' 



RELEVANT tXTRACTS' FROM REGUlAf^ INTERVIEW SC^^EDUUE,--;^,^ 



/ -232- 

\ . . ' . • STUDY OF WIN SKILLS TRAINING 

/ Interviewer * . Time Started .. 10 



; , -.V 'k * * * * * ?v 



IF RESPONDENT IW TRAINING NOW: SKIP TO "INT&RV I EWER ^CHECK" 
^PRECEEOING Q. 9 (p. . * 

IF^BESPONOENT NOT IN.TRA IN ING: ASK Q./ 3 . 

3. Old you complete your training, or did you leave it before 
finishing? , > 



Completed. . SKIP TO Q. 5. 

' '* ,^ Left before finishing. . ASK Q.v^*'. , y . 

k. Why was that? Jiow did you come to, leave before finishing? 




2 ^ • 
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Are you working now^ looking for work^ staying home, or what? ^ 

Working. . ASK Q*s 6-8 t- 

- Looking for work . . ASK Q*s 6-8 

Staying hocne . . SKIP TO INTERVIEWER CHECK, P. k . , 
In schooK . SKIP TO INTERVIEWER CHECK. ?\ k , , , , 
Other - [_ SKIP TO INT£RV I EWER>CHECK» P. 

6.. What kind <fr work is that? What occupat ion? , [G&T < 
X SPECIFICS] ^ . 



7, How useful is your tra'in'ing (wiM your training be) fq,r 
that work? Would'yo" say it is'^Cwill be) ^vejy useful, 
somewhat useful, not very useful, or not useful at all? 

Vhijy^seful. , , . 
« Somewhat • . . « . . 



Not very . . . • > 
Not at al 1 useful , 



•4 

8, Can you tell '.me more about that? What is it that makes 
the traini'ng (not so) useful? • « ^ ^ 



:2.6v 



i 



{ 



iNTERVIE^" CHECK. CHECK APPROPRIATE BOX AND FOLLOW FURTHER INSTRUCTIONS'* 

'.Recurrently Jn training (SKIP TO BLUE SHEETS, pp, and kb) 

R working \n traming occupation (SKIP TO Q. I2d) 

R working ig ^ i fferent occup'at'ion (GO ON^^^H (i- 9) 

R look! ng for work in training occupation (SKIP TO Q., 10, 
JO II If APPROPRIATE. THEN SKIP TO Q. I2d) • 



R looking for wo/k in different occup-at ion (GO ON'WITH Q. 9) 

iab 



R not working, or at home, or in school, etc. (out 6f the labor 
force) (GO ON WITH Q, 9) 



9. Why i^ it you're, npt working (looking for work) as a 

* training occupation • ? .(PROSE FOR DETAILS OF REASO^i'S— S^E 

iNlERVlEWSR^lNSTRtJCTIOIiS. REMEMBER PROBES: Why not in training 
.occupation? WTiy not in l^bor force?' What studying in^schbal? 
What occupation?) . ' . ' ' ^ , 



^ • . ^ ' „ \ ' : ' "XT 

JO. Have you ever worked as a trat n i ng occupa t ion ? 

_ *' 

^ * .'No. . SKIP TO Q., 12, p. '5 . 0 

^ Yes . ASK Q. n . . Y . ) 

n. And w))^t, happened to that job?* - * 

- - • . > ■ , — ■ - ■-" . 



NOW SKIP Tp^Q. 12, 9. 5 



FOR RESPONDENTS CURRENUy IN WIN TRAINING ONLY: 



10. Have you ever worked as a training occupation 
. • " ^No - . SKIP TO Q. n 



Yj2S. . ASK . . t 1 



1\. And what happened ^o that job? ^ ' 



t2. 4)id you>lf#r»try to fimJ a (another) job es a 
training occupation^ ? ' 




Why is it that you 'didn't look 
for that kind of work? 



26 



And' what happened when you 
t&Ted to find that kind of work? 



256- 



12a. \f you were to go to work tomorrow, what kinds of job s wo uld 

you be able to .do? What occupations would you be qualified to 
get work In (assuming that jobs were available)? RECORD BELOW 



1 2b. And what pay could y<:>u expect to get as a (occupation)? (Just 
your best guess about what you would be able to earn.) RECORD 
BELOW * — 



occupat i.on: 1 ._ 
2._ 



Pay: 1. 1_ 

: 2. i. 



3. $_ 



12c.* Do you have any plans right now to get a job, or n^^t? 

Plans to enter labor force. . ASK Q's 126(0 & (2). 



No plans to work. . SKIP TO 13, p. 5e. - 
12c(l). When-might that be? 



per 
pe r 
per' 
per 
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12d. #Now, I'd nke to ask about some of the thirrgs you,'ve done 
since you left the WIN training. First, when did you . 
(finish/leave)? 

^ • ' 19 



MONTH - YEAR 
MARK^ APPROPRIATE BOX IN GRID BELOW: LT 



l2e.*What were you doing in (following month)? Were you working, 
or looking for worJ<, or staying at home, or what? 



CODE: W 
L 
T 
S 
H 

N 

X 



' worki ng 
looking for work 

in training (new course, not original WIN training) , 
s i ck * , t 
out of the labor force: at home, babysitting own 
kids, caring far family, etf. 
out of the labor force: doing nothing special, 
hanging around 

other (SPECIFY) • . ^ 

12?. And how long did you do that? (Until what month?) ^ 

CONTINUE TO MARK GRID, SHOWING „BEG INN I NG AND END OF EACH ACTIVITY, 
USING CODES ABOVE. IH CASES OF TWO ACTIVITIES IN ONE MONTH. CODE 
PREDOMINANT ONE. , 

L CONTINUE ASKlNc'd's 12e and I2f UNTIL YOU REACH THE END OF ONE YEAR 
^ OR THE PRESENT. WHICHEVER COMES FIRST.. 







1973 




197^ 




Jan. 




^ Jan^ 






. ■ ' Feb. 




Feb. 






March* 




March 






April 




April 






May 




May 






1972 


June 




June 








V 

July 




July 




Aug.. 




Sept. 




- ^ Aug. 




Sept. 
Oct. 






Sept. 






, Oct. 




*Oct. 




Nov. 




- *Nov. 




Nov. 




Dec. 




Qec. 




^ Oec, 
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I2g, LOOK BACK. OVER THE GRID. > FOR EACH PER;100 OF WORK, ASK: 
A.^_What were you working^ a|t? What wd5 your occupat ion? 
B« Ho^ much did .you get paid on thdt job? 

C. Old you work full-time or part-time? 

D. Did you have a daytime schedule (9 to S or so), or did you work at 
night, or on a split shift? 

<* 

E. And how did ypu» like the job?^ Would you say you liked it very much, 
somewhat, not much, or not at all? 



A. 'Occupation 1 : 


A. Occupation 4: 


B. Pay: $ . per _ 


B. Pay:. $ per 


C. Full-time Q -Part-time □ 
0. Regular daytime schedule [H 

Night schedule □ Split shift Q ' 
E. Liked: Very much I I 

Somewhat Not Much □ 

Not a f a n 1 I 

r n\j av ail i i 


C. Full-time Q Part-time □ 

D. Regular daytime schedule Q 

. Night schedule □ Split shift □ 

E . Li ked : Very/ much Q 
Somewhat Q Not much O 

tint a a 1 1 PH 

nu c at ail [ _ | 
1 it : = 


A. Occupation 2; 


A. Occupation 5: 


B. Pay: $ * ^ per 


a. Pay: $ per • 


C. Full-tim6 □ Par't-time 
0. Regular daytime schedule Q 

Night schedule □ Split shift □ 
E . Li ked : * Ve ry much Q » 

Somewhat Q Not much [~] 

Not at all □ • ' 


C. Full-time □ Part-time □ 

D. Regular daytime schedule" 1 1 
Night schedule □ Split shift 

E. Liked: Very much 1 1 
Somewhat Q Not much n ^ 
Not at all □ /• 


A^ 0ccupj.ti6n 3: 


A.' Occupation 6: .* 


B. Pay: per 


•Bii Pay: $ * per ^ 


I^C. Full-time □ » Part-time □ . 
0. Regular daytime schedule Q 

Night schedule □ Split shift Q 
E. Liked: Very much D 

$omfewhat Q Not much D 

Not ^t all P 


C. Full-time □ Part-time O 

D. Regular daytime schedule Q * 

Night schedule □ Split^shift □ 
E» Liked: .Very much O 

Somewhat Q Not much O* 
Not at all □ - 



I ( 
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13. Thinking back now to when you first began talking about training 
with the staff Bt'the WIN office, did you a^t^ady have some 
p'arttcular occupation in mincf that you wanted to get training 
for? 



No* 

Y£S 



SKIP TO Q. ^5 
. ASK Q. 14 



14. What occupation was ^that? 




*********** 



/ 



lERlC 
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75a. All things considered, how satisfied are you v^^ith the . - 
» » training you got? Would you say you are: ^ 

. , ' Very satisfied 0 

• . Fairly satisfied 1 

Not very satisfied 2 

Not satisfied at al 1 . . . . 3 



t 



7Sb'. Can you tell me more about that? What leads you to say that 
you' re^ (above answer)? • 



75c. As things look now, do you have any plans for getting skill 
training in the future? 

• Yes. . . ASK (i. 75c(1) ... 0 

' . *No. . SKIP TO (i. 76 . . . 1 



75c(l). What kind of training is that? For what occupation(s)? 



APPENDIX B 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION^" 



PROFESSIONAL. TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE • <a 

Profess'ional ^ . 

Doctors, dentists, and veterinarians ^ 

Psychologist and psychiatrists , 
' Lawyers and judges ' 

Engineers and architects «> . 

Social scientists " ► ^ 

Life and physical scientists 

Economists and finance experts 

^Cost accoi^atants and CPAs (not accountants) " " ^ 

^Education of ftclais (include principals) and specialists 

Soc'^al workers (including* chi Id development)^ 

Librarians/ " ' V- 

Teacherjs -and tutors i * * 

Business executives 

Lawmaker, lobbyist 

Siibprofessional and Technical 

Systems analysts and computer programmers (not computer operators) 

Designers and artists (free lance oT commercial-)' 
^.Airljne pilots and traffic controllers, law enforcement 

Draftsmen^, detat ler, -surveyor ' ^ j 

Photpg raphe rs 

Medical technicians, dental technicians and hygiehists, therapists, 

nurse., dance therapy, chemical lab technician, occupational therapy 
Counselors/ psychology <and social science &As , marriage coui^selors 

(not job counselors) 
Radio and TV announcers * ^ ' 

ParalegdsK lawyer^'s assistant ^6 * ^ 

Adverxi sir^su public information, free lance writers 
Entertai.nerst-sports > ' , * ^ '^^ 

Science research aic^e • ' ^"^^ 

Other, proofreader ^ ' . ' . - 

Managerial, Admlnlstr'ative and Proprietary 

Salaried administrators, managers and supervisors: ^ 
^ Public etfid nonprofit ♦ . A " 

Construction, manufacturing and other industires ^ 
^ Retail trade or services (include hotel-motel) , ^executive steward*, 
producer, director ' ^ 

OthVr (n.e.c.) salaried managers and administrators, office and> 
apartmerit'managers * Xt ' ^ 

Sel f -employed manage j;s, admipi strators , supervisors \ 
.Self-employed {'including shop owners), contractors ^ 
Otheir managers and adfhini strators ^ ^ 

Insurance and real-estate agents , 
Sales repr*esentatives, dea lerS ,^ .merchand isers * ^* 



CLERtCAL ' V , ' . 

High Clerical ' _ ' » ! 

^ Executive or chief secretaries ^ | 

Secretaries (including njedical, legal, etcj) * 
Bookkeepers, accountants, statistical techo^-cra n s , computei; op&ratoV 

>payrol 1 or billing- clerk, pr i nti ngtcost/ eytim^tor 
Bank tellers W { J. - 

•facilitating jobfs; travel agents, -Job c^urf&elor, referral serv^ice, 

insurance clai,ms, interviewers _ ^ 

OXheF ( i ncludi ngn:ourL reporters)^ ' ^ . 

Low Clerical 



Trcket agents 

Typists, keypunchers, office machine operators, switchboard ope^rator 
General clerical, general office " 
Med i sal ward clerks, ^dical records techniC'ians ^ 
Dispatchers, ijivervtory control clerk; orders, postal clerk, §hipp>fig 

elerk, stock clerk ^ ^ 

Receptionists, medjc%l» r,eceptionrs ts 

Other--messenger , hbtel desk clerk, libraVy page , * 

Co 1 lector < ^ * - 

CRAFTSMEN, OPERATIVES AND WORKERS 

Foremen, Craftsmen and Kindred ' ^ 

■ Foremen . ^ 

Etectr i c i ans *and electronics technicians 

Boilermakers, machinists, pipe-fitters, millvrights, caster, lock- 
•' smi th instrument man, other fabrication, tooil ,and die maker, 
turret-lathe set-up operator, layout, brush material preparer 
, Carpenters, brickliayers-«, concrete masons, other construction, 
painters, woodworking,^ shop trai nee, floor layer, carpet layer, 

sand^jj^asting ^ * , - y 

* Agricuiuir^, fores tryT"lT&f*tijculXu re !( include soi I "testers) was-t-e 
treatment operator, rpilker 
Printing, graphi cs 'and ^bookbind ing , print-a-sign operator, offset 
pressman * , * v , 

« Other (sprinkler ■ t nstaUer, awning, fire alarm, fence erector) 

Operative and Kindred 

Transport operators' (truck, ambulance driver), ^us driver " 
Auto and nx>t6rcycle mechanijcs, brake and lock expert . j 

Diesel, aviation apd fijarine mechanics 

Mechanical equipment repairmen (of f i ce mach ines , lock and dam 
operator, at r-coJjdi ti oni ng/ref r i geration , small engines, field 
» servi ce engineer * 
Welders, auto-body >epai rmen , wi,re-feed. operators',' foundry , 'burf , 
, gri nder^ plater , polisher, punch presS operator, flame cutter, 
«, inkmaker, tire rp^air, pot man • ^ > » 

\ Upholsterer^, sjra^ furnfture,. toilet seat maker 
. "Craft helper.s, electrical helper, electrical lab helper, f i rd 
'extinguisher ser\^ice man, auto dismantler . > 

Assembly lirte*, factory work, assembler,^ line checks ^ \ , ^ 
Hjpavy equipment operator, forklift operator * ^ * , J ' ' 
Light equipment cJ>e.rator, warehouseman , ; ' ^ vj 
iArmy,* other military • . ^ 
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$ervicyi_)il>»feers _ . ^ 

Sa 1 e?^lft^onne 1 ; retail trade, gas "station attendants, customer , y 

service specialist . , , ' ^ . 

Meatcutters ' ' ' • • ^ * 

Chefs ' . • ' - 4 

Decorators • _ ' • • ) ■ , 

Health and medica^l aides -and assistants^ orderlies, practical 
ntxrses, therapy ^ides , social service aides,' lab assi;stants 
Teachers* aides and 1 ibrary a i*des, babysitter . ^ 

.Beauticians, hairstylists, and barbers', manTcu^ist, cosmetologist 
> Dog groomers, -animal care, veterinary assis'tant ^ 
Cooks - . * ' * 

Bartenders v , ' - ' * ' 

Cashiers and checkers » grocery clerk • ^ * 

Landscape workers and groundKeepers , plant nursery, interior landscape 
Waitress, hat checker, porter, sa.lad maker, car hop, hotel, restaurant, 

elevator, cafeteria worker, jcem^n ^ • , . . _ 

Toading trucks, del i very , laborer , parking lot attendant, hooki ng things 

on crane, ^unski 1 led labor, sorting bottled, pi*'Ofiuce man, cleaor 

chickens, car shagge*^, cut foam rubber , 
'Patttern cut;ter, seamstress, shoe repair, tailor, sj i pcover cutter , 

knitter's helper ' ^' , • 

Xaottor, custodian, garbageman,yDui Iding maintenajice, cleaners 
Laundry 
Farm worker* 
Guards ^ 

V ■ • 



■ • . ' • " ■ " \ 

The occupational classi ficati'on used "In this report wafe con- 
structed to acc<§mmodate occupations reported by respondents rather 
tharT as a comprehensive occupational coding <scheme. Additionally, 
requirements to provide sufficiently large numbers of cases in each 
of the secondary occupatiooal ^roups-'had to be met. The frimajify arid 
Secondary occupational groups are. Hste^ In the order of an assumed 
hier^a^chy of occupational prestige. -The hierarchical arrangeme,nt of 
obcupatJonal groups- is based on app^^oxi mat ions to the group medians 
derived ^rom 19)0. estimated prestige stores for spec! f kc ♦occupati ons 
contaipefi jn Lloyd ^.-TenTme. Occupations: "Meanings and Heasures , 
Washingwn, D^C; * |ureau of SociaJ Science Research , .I nc . , June, 
1975. Appendix c/- . ' J 
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, APPENDIX C 

« 

vtLASSIFI CATION OF f RAl Nl NG VENDORS' 



PUBLIC . 

Clackamas Community College 

Mt. Hood Commuriity College 

Mt. Hood Cofpmuni'^y? College, Maywood Park 

Portland Coonmunity College^ ' ^ 

Portland Community College, Cascade ' 

Portland State University 

PRIVATE ' . . 

Bus 1 ness/.Commferc i a I ^ ' 

Advertising Art School ^" 
Beaverton Business College 
Clark Col lege ♦ , 
Paci f ic Col lege of Busi ness , 
Northwest •Schools ' ' 

NorthweStern'»Ccrl le5e of Business 
Oregon Career Institute * 
Oregorf Polytechnic Institute" " 
Portland Real Estate Scltool « 
Portland Secretarial 'College 
• Real Estate School of Oregon » 
.Western Business College*''.., 
Williams Sdaool of Auto ^eUtng 
Recept ioai SQ-Swi'tchboard School of Oregon 

* Medical' and Degtal A^llied 

Bryman School , , ^ r 

/ North Pacific Dental and Medical College 
* Portland' Adventist Hospital 

Personal Service ' i * 

Beau^Monde tTollege of Beauty 
Col lege o^ Beauty 
Executive College of garbering' 
International Hairstyling Academy' 
Moler Barber College \ . * 

Montavi).la Beauty Schbol . 
Multi-ArCs Center* - 
Multpomah Col lege of Hair Design 
Northwest School* of Dog (grooming 
Phagan^s Gateway CoJlege of Beauty ^ 
University Beauty College 
'Olson's Grooming School • ^ 

^ ^\ ndustrial/Tran3P^orta>tion / 
Commercial Driver Training 4, " 
» Port.land Upholstering School 
Technical Traw'^ing Service' 
' ' West Coast Training Service 



t APPENDIX ^ 
SEt.F-ASSESStt£MT 



Note:\ This appendix is a condensation of the Self-Assessment Forms avail- 
able 'to voucher recipients in^Portland. All headtrvgs are shown; 
the actual forms provided ^mple space for usejby th^ vouc^r 
^ recipients'in listing the information called for. ^ 



' I. WHAT THINGS HAVE f DONE TO ANY DEGREE OF SUCCESS? 



PAID ^ « ' 






UNPA ID 










STUDY \^ 


PLAV . . 










0 


) 



.'^ II. WHAT THINgV HAVE I DONE TilAT OTHERS 'hAVE COMMENDED ME FOR? 



'•PAID 


✓ 


UNPAID 






^ ^ ^ STUDY ' , ^ 




PLA? 


; • . r 


L_i2 ^ 


QUESTION III, PART 1 WORK H ISTORY . 

(List' all th« jobs you have ever held, to 
.*part of th*is question).. 


use as ^. reminder for the second - 


PAID 'JOBS 




^ >• ^ ' ^ * 


VOLUNTEER ^/ORK [ 


1 





ERIC 



2*^ 



QUEST tow Mi, 'PART 2 
, JOB TITLE 



WHAT DID Y0(^ DO? 



WHAT MANNER DID YOU DO IT? (Spe^d? Quality?) 
WHAT SPECIAL THINGS DID YOU gO? 

WHAT PROBLEMS DID YOU SOLVE? (ProbI em/6f fort/resu It^- 
"What was the 'prpfit' from your effort?") « 



^Ex^fflfjle: 
Paper boy 



Delivered early morning and 
Sunday paper 

Cared for special *needs of 
customers 

» « 

Tried to expand my route 



Set up, a new roOtincj, s^o that I was able to deliver 
. 150 papers in half the time <^€-the last carrier, 

always made sure that* the paper' Was placed in a dry 
plac^^sd customers were pleased — got bonuses at \ 
Christmas from customers for my services 

y\eft a little card with my name* on it so that pleased 
Customers passed my name on to newcomers: increas%d 
route by 20 customer's in this manner, 



to 



APPENPIX V'^ 



ANALYSIS OF THE RESPONSE RATES AND THE CHARACTERISTICS' 
OF VOilCHER RESPONDENTS AND NONRESPONOENTS 

J , The study populations included 16/ voucnered and 350*'regthlar 
Qllertts. Responses->/ere received from 15^ vouchered clients (92%) and 

163 » regular ents (^7%) for phase f thi s longi tudi nal study. 
Responses^ were received from US voucherednel i ents (69%)^ for phase II 
of this lofrigi tudi nal study. (Refusals to be interviewed Recounted for 
only a smaM 'proportion of the nonresponses . ) •> 

A comparison of "the total group with 'the< respohdents to this 
^hasd of the study on such sociodemographic ^tt-iables as- sex, race, age, 
education, number of dependents and Je$al steffus allows us to assess 
h<^ representative the respondents .Kere of the population as a whole 

and to check for bias due to progressive erosion. This compjaflson as 

~% ■ • / 

%hown in Table £-1^ demonstrates that there is no significant differ- 
ence between the totaj group and the Respondents Qf\ any orf the demo- 
graphic criteria. J n. most instarices there is only a 1 lio 2 perpentage 
point difference between the two groups, and at the most there is a 
4 percentage poirtt difference. _. 

Based on our findings that voucher respondej/ts are repres'^nta- 

tive of their respective populat iof^on all of ^the/demographic vari.a- 

' . • - * / • 

bles examined^we do not* believe th^at nonresponsy i ntroduc&d seri,ous 

jbias. . W» cannoti, of course, rule out the possi bi li ty^ that nonrespopse 

was f^elated to other unmeasured characteristic^, and • that findings 

'resting on sftch ciati include some nonrespons^bias . 



The first report of this longitudinal study, Occuaptional 
loi^s and Vocational School ^elections:/ Experiences with the 
grtlandWIN Voucher Training Program by/B. Donning, compared the 
soti-odemographlc characteristics of the/ total study population and the 
• respondents to phase I. fte found no .s/gni f i cant difference betvpen ^ 
/the total group and the respondents opf any of the demographicrfr.i terja, 
and therefore concl uded ^hat'nonraspc/nse did not iVit reduce Syous * 
.'bias. S^ince regular'^cl i*ents wera^ interviewed only once,' it only 
.th« voucher popula^tion that needs to examined for any fiJiTther erosion. 
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''table e-i • 

r 

DEMOGRAPHIC COMPOSITION VOUCHER CLIENTS 
BY TOTAL GROUP AND RESPONDENTS 
(In Perc3«ntages)^ 

^ Demographics Total Group Respondents 

Sex \ ' . 

^le 23 ' 22 

Female ^ 77 Z§ 

Total % ' ^00 loo 

(N) ■ • (167) 015) 

^ite , • . 86 85 

Black !...; 12 • 13 

Other f 2 3 

Total %■ 100 • 101 

(N) / (167) ^ (115) 

Age / . ' ^ 

18-19 years ,....•:...;./..., . 3 • 

20-29 years 60 ^ ' .58 

30-39 years ' 29 , 31' 

hX^ years or more Z 8 

Total % • • ^ lOe • «K)0 

(N) . ^ ^ (167) ^ MW5) 

Education ^ . ' * ^ 

Less than 12 years Zk - 21 

i 12 years • 59 62 

More than 12 years... - 18 LZ ^ 

Total % ^ ^ ' ' ^0,1 , * IQO ^, 

(N) - (167) (115) 

Dependents * . 

0 3 . . 

1 • ^ 31 30 • , 

2-3 \ 5h .50 / 

1) or more \.t . ■' \k 

' Total % • 100 100 

■ (N) . • (l&V) (11-5). 

Program Status ^ 

Mandatory W . ■ ^ 

.' Volunteer; , 52 56 

' ' Total % ' 100 '.. ■ 100- 
(N) /• .(167) ,'-(115) 

-^r— ~ — -^T-. — 

^o'taf varies due to rounding. I *^ , 

" ,• - * 



* ^J -y ' - - ; _ • APPENDIX' F 

■i.*- • • . . • MULTlt^U REGRESSJON FINDING^ 



Note x)n- the Interpretation • 

of the Regression i<es'u3ts " - ' ' 7 *. 

■ -the following tables contain the^r«sults of dmny variakyl^ 

regressfoa ana'lyse^ (Multiple Classification Analysed) ^ s elect 
factors -related to ^our respondents' parti ci*pat ion in WIN-spon|^tre| 
- MnstVtutional vocational training. This brief' guide ^Q-inter?^^^^ 
' of^the^/e^^esston coefficients is offered for readers* wh6 may rtot^Jbe 
^familiar with this type of arialysis. - ^ ^. ' ' - * ^ 

■ The coefficient for each var^ble expresses 't ^4. magnitude' and" . ' 
^ direction' of ' the percentage-poj^t devi ati^f rom'*the mean.bf-th,e depen-- 
" *dent variab-le in Question which r^Jts from' being In ^ parti.cuiir^- 
.-cat^gory'of th^deplndent variable, net/rff- (cTorttrroH ipQ for) t.Be ' • 
effectl^ associated with the other indejJenden.t variables In cliKJed/^^^ 

• the regression iTHjdei: Thus", for example (Table F-l) '79 i>irc€nt- df.all > 
regular; respondeY^ts reported that they wej^e satisfied Vi thy h^r- tns^t-_ 

• tutional training. The respondents'^wbo-vtefe 'women and mapdatb^^ . 
participants deviated" from this-.grand'-meah by -lO^". jrhi s means^ that - . 

- -cpntroning for education, age, ^mbei- of Wen^lentSt/traif^ing.occu^^^ 

tion, type of •insff tut'i^n. attended and ^h^rXh€: }is^^ perceiv^^; 

their. school dediisi orts to* be autonpmo,us or ^oT:,; :?ema;ie mandatory -^^ 
' ^ respondents. were' S percentage point's les^,UkW,tHan^^ . 

respondents as -a group tc^.have said they-w'^e satis^Ved'wi-th- thelr-'^.' 

tS'inl'ng, Subt'racting th^t differ^n^^ fl-bm -th6 gp^f}.^ «»ean>i we can ^y_ 
' .estimate that, other thTngs i>ei nj equa^l , 7'Lf)er^^^nt (.79 73) — 

of thi female Tnan<fatory ^respondents- in ih^$ .-regurar^'gr^^ourd- say ^ ^ 

ifhaeAhey were sa'tlsf ied wi th the^r insti*tutional fr^?^ . 

J Another example.. frOfft tHe §amei,.model \x\ \a\>\e^^'ry \^ th>s/ _ ;; . 

Females who w^re vol un^a^/'-WJii'^arrtiti pants "deviate .bV + .06^ front 1:He' 
/e grahd n3^an,(,79) pr\ having Weft sat[sf/^d-*wi th- tft^^^^^ ' . 

' rtrainin/, ^The v6\unteer/females,;»thecefoP'ej were cOnsitiferably more 
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likely (85%) than the mandatory females (73%) to have claimed satisfac- 
tion with their institutional tr^mi 

*. As a final example, we can note that the z^roe^ 'for all (vouohered 
and regular) participants (Table F-1), opposite age, indicate that differ- 
ences ii\ age had no discernible effects on the proportion of j-espondents 
who were sat#isfied with. their institutional training. 

The user of these tables -should remember' that the multiple 
r,egression technique yields prediction estimates based on a Tine which' 
best ffts the 'dispersi9n of all observed values m the regression , 
equation.^ Such estimates are most reliable. The reliability of such 
estimates i^ diminished when the distributions of responses on^ variables 
included in the regression- equation are highly skewed. A number of our 
dhtributlons are rather highly sinewed aivl.^ as a result, there are a 
number of cases in which t^e sum of the regression coefficient and the 
grand oiean exceeds 100 percent or Vails fellow ,0. In such c^es, the 
'regression coefficients are shown in. the followjng tables as they were 
computed, in. text tables, such coefficients are replaced by a + or a ' 
Where this odcurs , all of the coefficients predi ctihg^ to that dependent • 
variable are Suspect, and interpretation?^ are bfest limj ted to genera! , 
statement^ about- the relative effects of independent variables whose 
^loef f icients are sutfs taftt i al ly different in magnitude and/or direction, 
avoiding reliance on, absolute ma^itudes of the coefficients. ^ , 
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• TABLE F-l ^ 

REGRESSION ESTIMATES OF INFLUENCES ON TRAINING SATISFACTION 
(in Percentage Potnts Of Deviotton From The Grand Mean) 

" ^ ■ 1") 

V R 



j' ^ * Grand Mean. (percent 5dti5f»<d): 




' - Sex/^rogran Status . 

^ Kale i ^ 

Mandatory femaJfe /. . •/ (2^) (Z*)/ 

Volunteer fefliale..V. .../ (62) loO) 

. Fenale NA« ( ") O^) 

Educat iog * ' 

Less than I? years (Z**)- (38) - 

12 years . W' (83) 

- More than^2 years ('9) (23) 

Aqc . '--l-i^^ 

18-29 /*ors.../ (68> "(60. 

. > ' 30 years or ror\t .,>:. CO) J53) 

Dep endents t *" . , . 

^.1 z ' * E38) (i9) 

V . .: (55) (50) 



(»8) (ISO 
.(.-) (50) 



Training Occupation ^ 

Professional. technvj;al, ajrfntni sftTtt ve . (.1*+) ; ('2) 

Oer.caJ .,.7. • (5^) " (80) 

Blue coHafl ! , (24). (21) 

Service.. , , m w 

Tvpe^of Sch&ol Attended 

Pub He ' (^9) (-59) 

Private . X^V (85) 

Lab or Force Behavior ^ 

Working .\ . ' (61) \(58) 

Not working .,.^0) ^6) 

~'' ^yLft'^no<T>v'=^eftera h • . -4 

H^de own decisions r .* . . ( t08^ (98)' 

Old not . . . ..I • .A - 'i. 3) {^(>> 

AuLQOon/'-'-OfcopaT < pn j'i ' * , 

' Ohose own irainind 0C(-u^ation '.."'''...v. (o2} (7o) ' 

_;TXid' nqt choose^, .. ' :.. (29) . (^} . 

• A-^tonony-l n»t 1 tut ron 'y • V * / i 

' * ;f>o$e ov.n trai9inj3'.jrijil.'i twtiop, , (6?) i 

\t)\i npt chooie^ , * ' * * ^Ty" ^^^^ 

^^j/^-asscssrtent . . . ('*3) f'*) V .07 ' . 

" tTi^^fpt ha/c s^y^^-'asSfiSsrefit . • . (^'+) v" -) 00 • , 

{liO'^yifornationi 
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(VR) 
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, iGl' 
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• -05 
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*cb 
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Q7' 
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. 05 
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-04 



Pro«$rAr Type , , , 

VouC>>erV . " 'Kh^ ^ ' 



R«"go»ar. ^ . . . . .\ D^A . (.144) . 



02 



• i ' '^^ 23 ' 21 . .20 ."52 >i7, 

' ^— — ■ -^-^ '-; : ^ — r 

, ^fnfprTiation ortjegal status- wafj AJr^a^sTia^ic fcy:*|i; female^rcspondents in r^fjular 
'py<>^fam, and*! t^mal^ respoK4ent in thcr v^civpr ^r<;grdr5:»'; ^ .* . ^ 

* ^|r>foriat»on on ni>n-t>er of dep^;nderit^^*Vj,^rivaJ^Ablc Jor 5*J^flf* ihc resf^ndc^ts i^n the regufdi'^ 

pirfegram. * > 




4 ' ^ ubo r f oi- c e pa} I < c t pa I . on wns J n c luHc^ ^^^^i^'e '^K^^^ cen t r 0 i for its c f f e< 
Sl^eciive; e^a^uati'on of training, . ^ ' \ \'^4.' ^'^^"^ * 



ffect on the retro- 
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TA6L£ ' 

REGRESSION- EST I fV\T;CS Of JN/xLiENCES OH -COftKJNQ IN TftAlNt,SC OCCUPATION 
ALt CR SOME'pIIM or m^flRST JHftEt MONTHS FOlLOWTWC TRAINING 
{in Perccrri^^?Xfm\^ Oe^ dlton Frjri The Gr^fxl Meao) 




Ed^cat Ion y 

Less lhafi 12 years. 
• 12 ycarji. .... 
rtore f*i*n 12 years . . 

Aq<t * * • » 
J8-29 years . . . 
30 ye«^s or '"ore. 

Oependcncs 

2-J>i 

of ffiprt . 

fJiA^ .Ji 

Training Occupation 
'Professional « tech^caJ, ad<nl nt s iraii ve . 

C^ric«l ... t 

^QFue colUr , • ^ . . 

erv ipi . . V , , , , ■ 




tosti ttjttooat Ttiini nq 

Completed ,\. .k , 

0 roe^«<l ../... / . . . . V . 

Re^»tT5inship Between Tratntng Occu»atiy^ 
and Occupatibn in H'tnd When E »ter wrtjiyi N 

Training dccupatioo a^d &cclipation 
• m fnindlsanje. . , . ^ — J" . . . 

Tr^Jn^ng iccopati oYj^JLsilSX. • • 

Tr^tning o\cupatiMi lower . . . * . 

No ocfupstio^ in mli)d Vt>en enter i?tfl«WI N 

Set f "At^essment Coun4eI»nq 

^y«s. » 

NO . . 

No tj^forrvation . ' ^ 

9rot^ram Type * 

" VouC^er^ • « • '* 

ft^egular. ..^ 
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t3>) 
( 7) 

(32) 
(19), 

('7) 
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( 8) 
( ^ • 
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(26) 
(12) 
( 9) 
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,^16), 
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*lnforrtdt-K>n on srogra-T^ *tdt us was unovailabfe for th^ee percent of the fcna le* respondent s . 
°|nforrv«ion on far* ly. size, was <^navai iable for 3' respondent^, in the reg^'Jar W|M program 
who worked in the first three month^, foHowing tralo>n9.. ' • 
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TABLE F-5 



.4 f 



REGRESSION -Estimates or it<FLuENCES on earning a high saury 

^^E FIRST THREE MONTHS* AFTER TRAINING 
(In Percentage Pomtb Of Ofcviatton Fron Ihe Grdnd Mean) 



Grand Mean (percent earning hign Sdtar^ 



Sex/Program Status 

Male > 

Mandatory female.. '. 
Volunteer female.. . 
Fe<nale NA'^ 

E ducat iOfi 
'Less* than 12 years.'. 

12 years 

More than 12 years. 

» 

Age • 

18-29 ycars.^ 

30 years or'jnore. . 

Dependents 

Q-l .. - 

2-r : . 

U Tore 

NA<^ 



admi ni strat i ve . 



First Job After Tratning 
Profess ipnal . techn^ 
C ler ica) , 
Slue collar^ 

. '^'^p , . ' 

Insti j^rCtofiat Tfainifiq 

■C6rn^ leted. . , . , , ». . 

Dropped , . . . /. . 
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Relationship of First Job to 
Training OccopJtion 

Sane status.', 

. First job highfcr status. ^ . x 

^Irst job lovter status & 

Program Type 

Voucher.^ 

Regular^T 



(21) 
(II) 
( 3) 

' (35) 
DNA 



(1*1) 
(16) 

DNA 
(^) 



03 
•01 
-18 



-03 
-06 
30 



•02 
-01 

13 

16 
-09 



^ 



35 



.26 



^4ncludis ofl^ saUry earned- working fuH-time (35 h^urs or more a week), Higher 
salary = or more. a month. * ' , • 

> . '^(nformotton on program status was una^i lable for 17 respondents In the regular 
Wirt progr#n who earned a high salary the first ^threc months after training. 
' * nformat ion on f aoi' I y^*si was unavailabje for 26 respondents Jn, the' regular WIN \ 

program »ho earned a hj^h salary m the fi^rst three months after (raining. ^ 



^ ^ ^r'' 



4 
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TABLE F-5 

REGRESSION -Estimates of i+4Fluences on earning a high salary^ 
Sf*ie first three months" after training 

(In Percentage Points Of Dfcvution Fron Ihe Grand Mean) 



Grand Mean (percent earning hign saiar^c^ 



Sex/Pro<^rdffi Status 
Male... . . .< 

Mandatory female.. 
Volunteer fCftvale . 
Female NA'> 



^ducat I on 

Less* than 12 years- 

12 years 

More than 12 years. 

A<^e • 

18-29 yeafs.^ 

30 years orlnore. . 

Dependents 

0-1 . 

2-r : . 

U 0^ "Wre . . ». . 
NAC 



First Job After Training 

Profess ipnal f techni*fl1. adni ni strd't i ve . 
C lerica) . 
Slue coHar^^ 

■ 'T''^^ . . ' 

I n s 1 1 ^Jrfi ona t Trainipq , 

^or^f leted.. . . , ». , 

Dropped < . 

ReTationshtp of First Job to 
Training Qccopatton 

Sane stdtus '. . ... 

* First jo^ higHfer status.. ^ ..^ . - 

^Irst job lower status 
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Vouchee 
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.01 


-06 


- -01 


( 3) 




-}8 


30 


13 


* (35) • 


DNA 






16 


DNA 


<^) 






-09 


V 














.^3 


.35 


.26 



Vncludis on^ sal&ry earned. worku»9 fuU-time (35 h^urj or more a wccJ«) , Higher 
salary ' $^11 or roore.a month. * • . » 

* . '^Information on program status was unavailable for 17 respondents m the regular 
wm program who earned a high -salary the first ^threc months after training. 
* * ^Information on f amr ly^*5» ze was unavai labjc for 26 rApondents 'm^ the regular WIN 
program tfho earned a hj^h salary »n the fi^rst three months after (raining. ^ 
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2 ■ ■( 

\^ ^f'* 
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^ TAeiX F-6 

RECRESSION ESTlfitTE^^eF INFLU€NCES. ON^QS SATISFACTION* 
(Irt Percentage 'Points Of Deviation Ffon The Grand Mean) 



AM 
(V*R) 



Grand Mcan*{perccnt satisfied)- 



Sex/Proqrata Status * 

M^Ie 

Kandatory fenufle^S,^. 

Volunteer female 

Female NA^ ?. 




*a2 

18-29' years 

}0 years or more^. 

Dependents 
0 




•re. 



First job Aft«r Training 
Prof^^'onalr technical I. adninlstratlve. 

Clerical ! 

Blue colUr '.. 

Service 



ERIC 



training Satisfaction 

Satisfied 

Not ia^lsfled 

MA« 



InstUutiooal Training 

ConiRleted 

^ Dropped 



' tforklng In Training Occupation 

YeS..^ 

NO ' 



Salary *teve/ ' , ; 
High ^ai^ry. : \ 



Low salary 
NAf 



prograo Type 
Voucher. . 
Regular^.*. . 



62 



^5 



(13) 


(13) 




-04 « 


'Vr ' 


• 14 


( 9) 


(19) 


> 


13 


. 1 r 


09 


(28) « 


(25) 




•02 


to 


07 


( -) 


(21) 




- 


•05 




{ 9) ' 


(17) 






-18 , 


•00= 


(35) 


('♦5) 




-07 


-t5 


-02 


t6) 


*(I6) 




•20 


23 ** 


08 


pl) 


(39) 




04 


02 


6k 


(19) 


(39) ^ 




-07 


-02 


•04 


(17) 


('3) 






-01 


03 


(25) 


(28) 




-10 


12 


-03 


( 8) 






02 


-13 


-02 


{ -) 


ol) 






^08 


, 02 


( 2) ' 


( 6) 




24 


-15 


03 


(21) 


(35) 




■-f6 


02 


-06 


(to) 


(12) 




08 


22 


08 : 


(t7) 


(25) 




12 


^10 

/ 


04 , 

/ 


(W*) 


(67) 




06 


. 00 , 


02* 




(10) 




-40 


•09 / 


•08/ 


( -) \ 


( I) 








-50 


(3^') 


•(58) 




-0> 


-08 / 


-04 


(16) 


(20) 




01 




^09' 


(27) 


(52) 




02 


-04/ 


•bl 


(2J) 


(26) 
f 




-03 






.(20) 


(22) 




02 


■r- 


/07 


(»5) 






09* 




-05 


(15) 
/ 






-13 






(50) 


DNA 








00 


DMA 


(78) 








00 








.36 


1 

.27 • , 


i It 



^Refers only to jobs held first three months following the training, i 
' ^Information on the legal status of 21 respondents In the regular WIN progrWn who 
were sattsf4ed with their Job, was not available. » I 

^)evl4ted from the grand <nean by less than one half a'^percent. In a negative 
dl rectlon. ^ ' ♦ 

^' ^^Information on the nin^er of ^^pe^tdents was not available for 30 of the. r^^$&*ndents 
In Che regular WIN program who were satisfied with their job 

^Information on the training satisfaction one of the respondefits is tl^e regular 
program, was. not available. ^ 



'TA&LE F-7 e 

^ECfttSStON ESTIMATES OF INFLUENCES ON CHANCES tH SELF-ESTEEM SCORES OF VOUCHER PARTI Ct'pANTS 
(Jn PoVccntage Points Of Devtatioo frbo The Grand Hearg 



(N) 



t Low«f 



Sclf-E5tc*n 



Higher 



Grand Mean (perc^*) 
» 

Sex/Prpqraia Status 

Kale... 

Mandatory female. . 
Volunteer fcnale.. 



Erfucation' 

Less than 12 years 
12 years 

Hore than '12 years f 

Aq« • 

18-29 years 

30 years or more • ■• 

Dependents 

0-1 •• 

2.-3 > - ••• 

U ar qpre • 

Training Occupation 

Professional, Ccchnicai, administrative . 

Clerical 

81^6 col lar 

Setvioe .". » 

Traiainq Satisfaction 

Satisfied 

Not ISti $f ied 

/nstituttona'l Training 

/ Conplfitcd •? 

Drii^ped J 

worked in Tra>fiin<^ 'Qccutfation |^ ^ 

Yes •< .W. V 

Ko 

labtfr Force Particioation-- Ft r&t 3 Months 

worked * • • 

Looked for work; 

Out of labor forte *•• 

Autonoffiv--T raining OccupattOr> 

Chose own training occupation 

Did<not choose ^ • 

Autonoffiy--TraininQ Institution \ 

Chote own^ training institution y 

. Dtd'not choose ..« : •• 

School Counsetinq*-Decidinq Interests ^ 
and Goals 
Heed^mct.. 
Need» frustrated. .1^ 
School Counsel inq--S»itabr> I ty of 
Interests and GoaJs 

Needs .net a 

Need* frustrated.^ 

School" CounseUn<i'-*T raining Prograrn ■ 

.Needs m«t^ ! 

Heed's' frustrated 

School Counsellna-^rainihq Progre&s 

Needs met '•'"•.> 

Heeds frustrated • ' 

<ir.hoa] Counseling- -Persona I 

Needs met 

Needs frustrated,... .r. 



(25) 
(63) 



W 

y (70) 

(19) 
(69) 

(38) 
* (57) 
' (18). 

(57) ■ 
, (?M 
(t8) 

(91)^ 
(^2) 

(72) 
(111) 

(31) 

m 

(51) 
(25) 
(37) 

(83) 
(30) 

Ik- 

(95) 
(>8) 



?roqrar> Type 
Voucher.. . . 



(97) 
(16), 



(99) 
{\U) 

(JOO) 
(13) 

(9^) 
(J9) 

(106) , 
( 7) 

.(.113) 



-21 
17 
02. 

05 
-01 
-02 

01 
*-OI 

08 
-05 
-02 

12 i 

.10 • 

11 

09^ 

03 

-01 

01 

-10 

, OJti 

-02 
.Oil 
• 05 

I 

12 

-05 
25 



02 
-12 



04 
-13 
03 

09 

-OJ ' 

-07 



-Oi 

21 



02 
-»5 



-02 
08 



-01 

16 



17 
-04 
.0| 

-III 
0^ 
■ 09 



-04 


03 




•05 


-05 - 


-03 


03 


02 


-01 ^ 


•00 


^5 


•27* 


03 


07 


-14 


03 


-02 


-07 






-01 


-03 


02 ' 


12 


04 


-03 


-06 


. . 05 


07 


<• 03 


-03 


-01 


05' 


-04 


10 


-0'7 


-14 


, 09 


04 


o'l 


-10- 


^ -02 


03 


02 


-14 












-01 


-01 


05 


' j 06 


oil 


02 


-06 


-14 




4 


•-04 


• 02 


« 29 * 


-14 


-01 


02 


03 


-11 


02 ' 


00 


24 • 


• 07 



APPENOJ^X G * ' 

PUBLISHED REPORTS ON THE PORTLAfiD WIN 
VOUCHERING PROJECT 



Portland \ (I nst i tut il^na 1 Vocational Training) 



Richardson^. Ann and Laur^M. Sharp. The Feasibility of Vouchered 

Training ig WIN: Repor>t1 on the 'First Phase of a Study . BSSR. 

♦ Report No. 0085-2, December, 1974. 

I 

Dunning, Bruce B. and James L. Unger. ' Schools' Responses to Vouchered 
Vbcational ^Traininq^ Exberienc'es wifh the Portland WIN Voucher 
Training Program . BSSR Report No. 0335-3, JuTy, 1975. . 

Dunning, BruCe B. Aspects of Vouchered WIN Trainees* Experiencest.wi th 



the Portland Wl N Voucher) Trai ni nq Program . 
No. 0335-5, October, I97fe. T"^ 



BSSR Report- 



Dunnj rig /Bruce B. Occupc»tionai fchoices and 'Vocat iona 1 School 

Selections: £xper iencesi wi th the Portland WIN Voucher Training 
# _ Program . BSSR Report No|.^,*0335-4, December, 1976. 

Portland .11 (Dn-Thertlob Training) 



Richardson, Ann and Laure.M. 
• On-The-'Job Training: 



Voucher Project .' BSSR R 



ShaJ-p,. The 'Early Experience in Voucherinq 
Report on PVogress in the 'Portland ^ 



iport No. 0085-5j December, 1975. 



General Reports on Portland Project ' 



Riclfardson, Ann. Vouchered Stcill TrainirVi in WIN: Program Guidelines 



and Selected Empirical F 



February, 1977. 
Greenhouse, Carol. The Feastbi 1 



from the Portland WIN Voiicher Test . BSSFj Report No. O508-I 



May, 1977, 



ndinqs . BSSR Report No. 0085-6, 



ty of Feasibility Testing; Observ^ations 



